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GAINS LOST AND LOSSES GAINED. 


By Horace Smrru, Esa. 


Wise is the Millionaire, who, while 

He basks in Fortune’s golden smile, 
Accounts her wealth a burthen, 

Distrusts so false and blind a guide, 

And dines off plate with no more pride, 
Than if his ware were earthen. 


Still wiser he, who, losing all, 
Can philosophically fall, 
And resolutely nerve his 
Mind to meet his alter’d fate, 
Dining off delf with zest as great, 
As from his silver service. 


The storm-toss’d mariner, who flings 
His cargo overboard, and brings 
To port his lighten’d vessel, 
With pity views the laden barque, 
Still doom'd, amid the tempest dark, 
With winds and waves to wrestle. 


Thus may the rumed Merchant, moored 
In port, regard the long endured 
And desperate exertion 
Of him, still floating, all aghast, 
Who struggles, but must yield at last, 
To shuddering submersion. 


Our fears of ill by far exceed 
The ill we fear, for croakers feed 
On miseries ideal, 
Suspense removed, the mind re-acts, 
And men, who quailed at fancied facts, 
Will boldly face the real. 
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Gains Lost and Losses Gained. 


The merchant who succumbs to fate, 
With honour all inviolate, 
In this o’erwhelming crisis, 
More honoured from his overthrow, 
Resembles. the untainted snow, 
Which, as it falls, still rises. 
Happy ! who, losing all his-pelf, 
Has found that greater prize —himself, 
Who, taught that Fortune’s chalice 


. May from his lips be dashed—depends 


On those endowments, aims, and ends, 
That laugh at all her malice. 


Once poorly rich, now richly poor, 
Dis-acred man! a harvest sure, | 
From thine own mind thou reapest, 
For all that gives our life its zest, 
The pleasures sweetest, dearest, best, 
Are evermore the cheapest. 


Experience-taught, from rashness free, 
Beware! and if the merchant sea 
Thy course thou wouldst renew in, 
’Twixt Scylla and Charybdis steer, 
Nor let gain’s Syrens tempt thine éar, 
And lure thee to fresh ruin. 


Thus, their past errors all atoned, 
Our merchant-princes, now unthroned, 
May. win their former stations, 
Building new fortunes, slowly gain’d, 
But ne’er o’erthrown, because sustain’d ie 
On solid, sure foundations. 
And England’s self, in trial’s hour, 
Rousing her undiminish’d power, 
Her giant limbs still plastic, 
Shall from the passing pressure rise, 
With fresh develop’d energies, 
And higher bound elastic. 


Yes—spite of all external foes, 
Despite the many inward throes 

That fiercely have o’erswept her, 
All-conquering England, as of old, 
With unenfeebled grasp shall hold 

Her world-compelling sceptre. 
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LA CAMICIA RAPITA. 
I. 


O , God! what stuff is here ? 
What's this ? A ry ts 
Taming of the Shrew. 


“Tris a very extraordinary thing, Susan, that the laundress never will 
send home my things right. Every week there is sure to be some mis- 
take.” 

‘¢’m sure I’m very sorry, mem! I always desires her to wiped, cami “—g 

“She seems rage = uineeliel * what you say to her. Last 
week she lost one of my best. cambric handkerchiefs ; the week before 
she could not account for that pretty jichu, and now there’s another 
article missing.” 

‘¢ Indeed, mem! Why I counted the linen over when it came home, 
and it quite agreed with the bill. I’m sure the number was all right.” 

“The number—yes—perhaps so ;—but what do you call ¢his? This 
thing certainly can’t be mine. It looks as if it belonged to a man!” 

“Good gracious me, mem, and so it does! Well, Inever! As sure 
as I live, it’s a gentleman’s—what’s-his-name. How could it have got 
there ?” 

“ Through the woman’s carelessness, of course. Look atit, Susan, and 
see if there’s any name or mark upon it that you may discover whose 
it is.” : 

“Oh dear me, mem, I should not like to touch it. I knows nothing 
about gentlemen’s wearing apparel.” 

‘You know my things from other people’s, I hope. Stuff and non- 
sense, do as I tell you. I dare say it belongs to the person’s husband.” 

“Oh no, mem, that it can’t. They’re very poor people, mem. He 
couldn't afford to wear any thing half so good asthis. Look at the fine- 
ness of the linning, mem, and then the frill is real Bristles lace !” 

“ Indeed !—it’s marked, I suppose.” 

“Oh, yes, mem, here in the corner. _ Gracious goodness, if it ain’t a 
— most beautifully worked, and the letter N under it. To think of 

t - 

, A coronet indeed ! and the letter N! Do you know who she washes 
or?” . 

‘‘ Oh dear me, no, mem,—lI never asked such a question.” 

“Well, make a point of asking now. ‘Take the thing away and be 
_ Jove! — Mrs. Jones—if that’s her name—to take it back directly, 
and send home my proper garment. It’s perfectly ridiculous.” 

The above odieues sul place one morning in’ the dressing-room of 
Mrs. Trevelyan, a very pretty young widow who ied the first and 
second floors of 53, Harley-street. 1n early life—when y ei 
she had made a mariage de convenance, or rather it had been made for 
her, for she had no voice in the matter, an uncle, upon whom she 
he the sole arbiter of her fate. The gentleman who 
her, in spite of his si — and disparities not less remarkable than 
age, looked forward to a long life of happiness with the beautiful Ethe- 
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La Camicia Rapita. 
and such was the charm of her disposition, and the 


ply <A lh nthe, ge ps have been 
one of those accidents to whi is unfortunately 
w thicker round our as it draws nearer to the 
died one day of influenza, after a brief union of 
a year. 

stdaecily attached to Ethelinde, the manner in which he 
is property made sufficiently clear. He left her sole execu- 
succession consisted of a fine landed estate in Devonshire, 
1 of twenty thousand pounds in the Three Per Cents. But 
Mrs. Trevelyan did not come into the property without opposition ; the 
will was disputed by the nearest male relative, and a law-suit was the conse- 
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ce. This was thecause of her being in atemporary residence in London — 


at the time when the ing conversation occurred; for had she consulted 
her own inclination her footsteps would never have wandered in the month 
of June from her beautiful groves and gardens at Torcombe, in spite of 
the attractions of the London season. In London, however, she was ; and 
much of her time was taken up in interviews with lawyers and men of 
business, so that except a late drive in the park, or an occasional party to 
dinner, or at the opera, Mrs. Trevelyan saw little of the gay life in which 
she was so well qualified, both by nature and accomplishments, to shine. 
Of the claimant to her late husband’s estates, she knew nothing more 
than that he was a young man of rank who, like many of his class, was 
in want of money to meet expenses and relieve incumbrances, and she 
believed he was abroad, though probably hastening homeward as the 
period drew near for bringing the law-suit, in which he had embarked by 
the advice of friends, to a close. Though naturally unwilling to forego 
all the advantages of her position, which she had gained by her own 
exemplary conduct, and conscious at the same time that her retention of 
Mr. Trevel ’s bequest was no ruinous deprivation of the rights of the 
next heir, Ethelinde would willingly have agreed to an amicable com- 
promise, by the advance of any reasonable sum of money to meet the 
alleged necessities of the young nobleman her antagonist. But the 
affair was so entirely in the hands of the lawyers that no opportunity 
offered of proposing terms to the principal, and, moreover, Mrs. Trevelyan 
was so uncertain of his “whereabouts” that she could find no direct 
means of communicating with him. | 
Matters were, therefore, left to take their course. 


II. 
Why, what, o’ devil’s name, tailor, call’st thou this ?— Taming of the Shrew. 


HALF-PAST seven was striking by the clock of St. James’s Church, as 
Lord Norham dismounted at the foot of the steps leading into the Al- 
aa in Piccadilly. After glancing admiringly at the beautiful thorough- 

bay which he had ridden, and examining, with some care, one of the 
animal’s shoulders, which seemed less glossy than the rest of his coat, 
Lord Norham patted the “poor fellow” on the neck, and with a word of 
instruction consigned him to his groom, and went in to dress for dinner. 
_ * This,” he said, as he walked towards letter D., where he was housed 
in a friend’s chambers; “ this is one of the great discomforts of civilised 
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life ! To be compelled to put on a formal dress for the hours which offer the 
greatest enjoyment; to case one’s self up in a starched cravat and stiff coat 
when inclination sm lead one rather a throw rite goo ie are 
amongst the ties one must living in the soci t 
cities’ Oh, A iinspeskihile co rt of wearing the loose, cornet 
the East, or the negligé of the shores of the Mediterranean ! Oh, ‘the 
delicious nights on the roof-tops of Damascus, on the deck of my own 
Gulnare, or in the patios of Grenada! What a contrast to the fettered 
existence to which I have been compelled to return! But, unluckily, one 
can obtain nothing in this world without money, and meg certainly want. 
I wish I could have lingered through another winter in Malta, in Eeeseh 
in Sicily, in dearest Naples—anywhere rather than have returned home, 
though it is the season! But those friends, those friends—who will take 
ater care of your interests than you do yourself, and who make you 
follow the customs of the world, accusing you of apathy, disregard of self- 
respect, and want of consideration for others, if you fail to adopt their 
views or act up to their wishes! But for them I should never have en- 
tered into this troublesome law-suit. What did it signify to me to whom 
my old cousin, Trevelyan, left his money! He hada ig to do as he liked 
with it, for he made the greater part of it in India by the sweat of his 
brow. And forsooth, because he succeeded to a landless house—all his 
atrimony—and made it, by his wealth, the centre of a large estate, the 
ai must interpose and say that the nearest of kin hasa claim. Not 
that I should have had the slightest objection to his property if he had 
left it to me in his will; on the contrary, for it would have prevented me 
from doing what, most likely, I shall be obliged one day to do, marry an 
heiress for the sake of her money; but I hate the bore of a law-suit, rip- 
ing up all one’s private concerns, and laying them open to the staring pub- 
lic, besides a world of misconstruction as to conduct and motives. I know 
nothing of Mrs. Trevelyan, but from what I have heard, she always con- 
ducted herself very well, and, to say the least of it, she deserved some 
compensation for the sacrifice she made in marrying a man so old and 
yellow as my cousin. They say, too, she is very pretty ; it’s the money 
makes people say that, I’ll be bound. I’d lay a heavy wager she is not 
half so lovely as that fascinating creature who was so frightened to-day in 
the Park. I wonder who she can be! The carriage had only a simple 
cypher on the panels, and the servants were in the plainest possible 
livery, but she is certainly somebody ! So much beauty and such dignit 
of manner cannot belong toa parvenue. It was licky I rode up as Tai i, 
or that stupid coachman would decidedly have upset the carriage into the 
Serpentine. I was afraid Conrad had hurt his shoulder, as he rushed 
past the tree into the water, but we got off with a few plunges and splashes. 
She looked pale certainly, but when she. smiled her thanks her colour 
came back, and even my own loved Damascus roses are not brighter than 
the glow on her cheek.’ 

Lord Norham had by this time reached his apartments, where his at- 
tentive valet-de-chambre, an Italian, who had travelled with him for three 
years, was in readiness for his toilet. The young nobleman, in a some- 
what abstracted mood, proceeded with his task, but his abstraction was 
not so great as to prevent him from making a sudden exclamation when 
he had got about half-way through the operation. 
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“ Why what the devil’s this, Antonio ?” he cried out, abruptly : “I'm 
me gen. ped 

“ !” ejaculated the astonished valet. 

“ Yes, you may well stare; see here! Why it’s something you must have 
picked up in the Levant. What.a ridiculous shape! It as if it was 
made for a woman!” And Lord Norham, as he spoke, displayed a very 
delicately-wrought article of raiment of the finest linen with a frill run- 
> er rae lace. ae moreover, ae ee Sages 

graceful contour to the upper part t, anda 
deen tn dodastion + apy Trees, vena ot 

‘“ di baceo!” exclaimed the Italian, who was a married man, 

led a bachelor’s life ; “‘@ una camicia da donna!” } 

“ A camicia is it! How the deuce did it get here? You didn’t open 
- Percival’s wardrobe by mistake; that, ps, would have accounted 

it. 

‘No, milor! I could not do such ting, for de Signore Percival take 
his keys along vid him ven he lend your lorship his shamber.” 

° How ae - know. Perhaps de lavandaja shall 

« my vord, milor, I do not know. } 
hilhesknainn slatalen, and send you home some lady’s dress instead of 

own.” 

“ Well, you must see about it. Meantime give me something that I 
can wear. Curious, to send me such a thing, and you not to take any 
notice of it! It’s very fine looking stuff ?” 

“ Oh, yes, milor, I nevare see noting finer, and my vife, she have a 
gieh desl 40 dota dia'vey 0b Napali.” 

“ After all, the shape is a very pretty one. I wonder who the owner 
is! I thought I saw some initials ; what are they ?” 

“ Eceole, due lettere!—two letters, E. T.—and some figures, a 2 and 
a 4.” 
“E. T. 24!” mused Lord Norham ; “I wonder who she is! It would 
be worth while trying to find out. I say, Antonio,” he continued, 
as he finished the bow of his cravat, for in spite of his objections to 
modern costume Lord Norham piqued himself on the skill of his tie, an 
accomplishment really acquired at Oxford,—“make a point of asking 
the laundress what the lady’s name is, and, do you hear, don't send the 
camicia back till I tell you.” 

“I shall recollect, milor,’”’ returned Antonio, with a smile. “ Your 
lorship’s cab is at de door.” And in a few seconds Lord Norham was 
nee nenaennnrs edna 

pretty women pretty garments contending for mastery over the 
ddlie iced apahess. sang 

III. 
Look to behold this night, 


Earth- stars, that make the dark heaven light. 
sere Ronco and Juliet. 





‘Tue Duke of Derbyshire gave a coneert that night at Derbyshire House, 
at which aJl London was sa Ethelinde was amongst the guests, cha- 
peroned by her aunt the Honourable Mrs. Rushworth. It was the first 
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y, pendente Kis, it ethphice omoetenvemteptch 0 
ite, ire House is an ¢ ion to 
refuses to go there. ‘ It is not:merely on accountiof the 

duke’s parties confer, the positive agrémens which they 
ind and courteous welcome given by the noble host to his 
these are nowhere to be met with in so great a degree, 
there is a charm about them, the secret of which has never 
discovered, which so completely distinguishes them from all 
At Derbyshire House the light has no glare, the music no noise, 
ON BE ONONEE a FTN ARERR ; there is no 
no crowd ; all wear an aspect of happiness ; and as far as society 
can make people happy, they are so there. 

In spite of the uncertainty of her position, Ethelinde also felt happy. 
She was young and beautiful, and the buoyancy of youthful spirits drove 


form the prospect with their gloomy shadows. But hers, though she 
knew it not then, was an incomplete happiness, for she had not yet 
known the pain of loving, and until that pain be felt, happiness is merely 
' an image reflected in a mirror. Was she destined to remain long in 

this state of ignorance? A few minutes decided the question. 

After listening with rapture to strains of the most exquisite music, 
Mrs. Rushworth and Ethelinde left the concert-room to wander 
the range of beautiful saloons which extend on either hand, admiring at 
every re some charming picture, some perfect piece of ture, or 
some work of art as rich as it was rare. ‘They had nearly completed the 
tour when their progress was slightly obstructed by the tall figure of a 
young man who was leaning thoughtfully ina doorway. The rustling 
sound of their dresses, however, recalled his attention, and he drew on 
one side to allow them to pass. In doing so, he turned towards them, 
and, to Ethelinde’s surprise, she ised the gentleman who had come 
to her assistance that afternoon in the park, and he beheld the lady of 
whom, in spite of himself, he had since then been constantly thinking. 

Mrs. Trevelyan could do no less than bow in recognition of the 
service he had performed, and it was at least a necessity on the part of 
Lord Norham to speak. 

“IT hope,” he said, “you have not suffered from the flurry—I sup- 
pose I must not say fear—which your unruly horses excited to-day.” 

“ Oh, you are right to think I was afraid,” replied Ethelinde, earnestly, 
fo ae 

v . a ie . 

> ? 

rance or awkwardness rem have contributed a po ae oe 

“On the co , 1 certain that, i not seized 
the horses’ ieeds the pa cg have been ok arvauner It was 
very kind to venture so much for a mere stranger.” 
aoe That was a —— impulse, though accident summoned me to om 

I would most have preferred. But, after all, in society,—in the 
world,—there are no strangers. It was decreed by fate that T should mnect 
ou here to-night ; the same thing would have happened had we both 
in Rome or in Cairo.” oa i 

“ Are you so much of a predestinarian ?” laughingly asked Ethelinde. 
** Does ating happen but what is pre-ordained ?” 7 . 
“Nothing— of consequence.” 
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“* But what can be more inconsequential than this casual encounter ?” 

“ Perhaps only that of this afternoon.” 

“Nay, there you are wrong. I should be very ungrateful if I ranked 

“ Forgive me, I ought not to have implied any doubt ; but do not fall 
into the error of over-estimating the very trifling service I was so fortu- 
nate as to render you.” | 

“Your creed of fatalism does not, I hope, exclude gratitude from the 
list of vol - efforts !” : . 

“It wo presumptuous to assign it so much scope. Fate only 
prepares the way ; it disposes of those accidents which are material ;—the 
Bere i _ the on od 2 

‘¢ But is not the mind, according to your theo Say em 36 

“‘ Yes,—to the reception of a saitioales omen but the same cause 
often produces very opposite effects. It is like sowing an unknown 
seed. The earth fractihes every germ alike, whether the plant which is 
to spring from it be sweet.or bitter, a remedy or a poison.” 

“You have examined these things seriously. Where have you 
studied ?” , . 

ny In the East ;—not always in solitude, but often far from the haunts 
of men.” | 

“You have travelled much, then ?” 

“‘I have seen many places-and some varieties of mankind,—but not 
enough for the purpose which originally impelled me to travel.” 

“ And you have returned with your objects unaccomplished ? What 
caused you to relinquish their pursuit ?” 

‘TI believe,” said Lord Norham, looking intently at Mrs. Trevelyan, 
‘yes, I am sure, it was fate!” | 

The Honourable Mrs. Rushworth must have been a lady endowed 
with great good nature, or a very rare patience, to have allowed this col- 
loquy to endure without offering to interpose a word ; but there are 
limits even to feminine forbearance, and now she spoke. 

**T see,”’ she said, “ you are arguing in a circle ;— besides, the Duke is 
looking round him, a sign that the music is about to recommence. 
Come, Ethelinde, let us go to the concert-room.” 

Lord Norham bowed to Mrs. Trevelyan’s graceful inclination as she 
eee on ;—I am not sure, even, that their eyes did not meet ; but he 

id not attempt to follow,—at least, not then. 

“Who is your new acquaintance, Ethelinde ?” inquired Mrs. Rush- 
worth; “he can only have just returned from abroad, for I don’t think I 
ever met him before.” | 

“Tam as ignorant as you, aunt, who my deliverer is, and you know 
also os much o oy smart’ 

*‘ He is a very distinguished looking person at all events,” said Mrs. 
Rushworth. “ at 

‘Ethelinde thought he was even something more, but she said nothing. 

When the were called that night there was at least one at- 
tentive listener in the hall with many pillars ; and it was not without a 
thrill of pleasure, as he handed Mrs. Rushworth and her fair companion 
to their brougham, that Lord Norham heard the footman give the word, 

“Fifty-three, Harley-street.” | 
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IV. 


Say, what strange motive, goddess! could compel : 
A well-bred lord to rob a gentle belle ? m 
: OPE. 


Wauen Lord Norham woke on the morning after the concert, the first 
word which he uttered was “ Ethelinde,” and a long sigh followed the 
exclamation. ' 

Antonio, who was in the room, busied about his usual avocations, hear- 
or master stir, presumed that he spoke to him, and therefore addressed 
“‘ Milor is awake?” He received no answer, but continued, “I have 
got some news about dat camicia. I have discover to whom it belong— 
a very nice lady! very beautiful, very rich!” 

«fe that you, Antonio? What are you talking about? I wish you 
would hold your tongue.” 

“Oh, very well, milor. I only tought your lordship vould be glad to 
know about de camicia.” 

“Hang the camicia,” said Lord Norham, rather petulantly; “what 
can it signify to me whose it is ?” 

“ T know vere de lady live, milor.” 

“ And | care nothing about it. If he could tell me what I do want to 
know,” he muttered, ‘it would be something to the purpose.” 

“‘ La lavandaja—de vashingvoman—have been here late last night, 
milor, and she tell me de owner of de chemise live at Nombare Fifty-tree, 
Harlay Strit.”’ 

“‘ What do you say?” cried Lord Norham, starting up in his bed with 
a ame of energy that astonished even the trained Italian, “‘ where!— 
what !” 

Antonio repeated the intimation. 

“Make haste,” said Lord Norham, “give me my dressing-gown. 
Stay, you were speaking of the camicia ; you have not sent it back I 

ope.’ 

“Certamente no, milor. Your lorship say I was to keep him till 
furder ordares.”’ 

“ True—and you have it here ?” 

‘* Yas, milor.’ 

“ Bring it me directly.” 

The order was promptly obeyed; and to any one but # native of a 
southern clime, accustomed to vehement demonstrations, the eagerness 
with which Lord Norham seized the garment, and the thousand kisses 
he imprinted on the unconscious linen, would have been matter for never- 
ending astonishment. An English valet would have thought of his own 
safety, or—if he had been awake to it—of a commission of lunacy. 
Antonio merely waited to see how long the passion would last—it was not 
quickly over. 

“ Ethelinde! Ethelinde!” exclaimed Lord Norham; “ yes, here is the 
dear initial, E. But what does the other letter mean? T!—T! I 
heard the name of Rushworth—‘ The Honourable Mrs. Rushworth’— 
that I suppose was her mother. Well, it may be so still: her daughter 
by a first marriage—no doubt of it. What grace! what beauty! f 
never thought that English women could be so supremely lovely! I 
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must find out all about her. I don’t think she is engaged—she did not 
look as if another occupied her thoughts. Well, this law-suit has led to 
something that the lawyers who devised it never dreamt of. It may 
take its own course for what I care, provided I can once more see my 
own, my dearest Ethelinde !” 

But the law is more prosaic than even lovers imagine, and Lord Nor- 
ham was scarcely dressed before he received a letter from Essex-street, 
informing him it was absolutely essential to his interests that he should 
attend that morning, at eleven o’clock, to meet that eminent counsel, Mr. 
Scatterdust, to discuss finally the question of the succession to the estate 
of the late Mr. Trevelyan. The letter was signed “ Gabriel Quirk,” and 
prayed his immediate attention. 

. “ What an infernal bore!” he exclaimed, as he threw down the mis- 
sive ; “I suppose I must attend—indeed, I may as well go there as any- 
where else at such an early hour, Of course she is not up yet. Antonio, 
desire Stevens to be here with the cab at a quarter to eleven, and let me 
have some breakfast.” 

We leave Lord Norham to discuss his meal with such appetite as 
love has left him, and return to Harley Street. 

It was twelve o'clock, and Ethelinde had not yet left her boudoir, 
though she had been up some hours, and the restlessness which haunted 
her couch her when she quitted it. She had tried to read, but 
could not fix her attention on the page, and now she sat at an open secre- 
taire, with paper before her and a pen in her hand, but her thoughts 
refused to flow, or wandered from the subject of her intended - 
ence. Absorbed in a reverie, which, to judge by the sweet serenity of 
her features, appeared a happy one, she had suffered some one to tap 
twice at her door unregarded, bet the third knock roused her attention, 
and she bade the intruder come in. 

It was Susan, and her countenance bore the signs of recent excitement, 
for her colour was high, and her eyes sparkled. 

“ What is the matter, Susan ?” Mrs. Trevelyan, calmly. 

‘I begs your parding, mem, but I never heard tell of any thing like 
it. To ee of dress like that, and then refuse for 
to restore it when perlitely hasked, is one of them things as I can’t bring 
myself to understand. He positivel agree om en asl 

“ To send what back, Susan ? i y don’t know what you mean.” 
+e —_ mem, it’s all er ae ap as “o gel 

finely yesterday, an e promised to do to it. 

Sisheenls ansbathe-the\cther dines didlieged ta yung, 

nobleman as is living in the Halbany—and in the evening she went there 

and said as how she supposed there was 

ee eee At first he said, in 
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a for Mrs. Jones e is one of them mad forriners, that 

he didn’t know nothink at all about it, but Mrs. Jones says he was a 

larfing when he - which ae her that he know’d rome to a” 
it, begged he’d be so as to look, t the 

lady was in want of the harticle.” “ 

“ That was very ridiculous,” said Mrs. Trevelyan, blushing as she 

spoke. “I wish you would finish the stupid story. I am sorry I ever 
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duty, for I'd said to her, ‘Mrs. Jones,’ says I, ‘ don’t let me see face 
again that there!’ and so she went again to the Hal this 
morning, and taxed my lord’s wally-with-ahaving of it ; for she'd been: 
round to every one as she washes for, and know’d it couldn't be no- 
where’s else ; and wha ‘thi 

perdent feller give her 

“Dear me! how can I possibly tell? To think of having one's 
thoughts disturbed by such nonsense as this!” 

“ He said, mem—it’s as true as Ji stand here—that his master—my 
lord;, mem —had locked: it up im his own buro; and that he was 
ordered to pay for it, for that it wouldn’t be given back to nobody but 
the hoaner !” 

“T never heard of any thing so absurd! And did she really come 
away without. it ?” 

“ She was forced to, mem. But she wouldn't give up the other thing, 
no how, mem: ‘The wally. larfed and: joked: in his forrineering manner, 
and said, as how it was of no use to you, mem, and that she'd much 
better give it up, for that he wanted to wear it his-self, as he was agoing 
to the hopperer this hevening ; but Mrs. Jones couldn’t be persuaded to, 
and so the trumpery harticle is come back again, mem !” 

‘I must say, I think it very singular conduct,” observed Mrs. Tre- 
velyan, castpalled by the strangeness of the affair to take some notice of 
it.. ‘“* Have you any idea of who this young nobleman is? not that it is 
of any use knowing; indeed, it would be better not to be acquainted with 
his name, except to avoid him if one happened to meet him.” 

“Qh, yes, mem,;—Mrs. Jones knows; she did mention it to me, but [ 
never pays no attention to gentlemen’s names; Ican ask her again, 
mem, for she is down stairs now.” 

Susan de on her errand without any opposition from her mistress, 
and presently returned with the required information. 

“ Gracious, mem! Would you believe it? It’s as true as I live, but 
the gentleman, mem, is young Lord Norham, poor Mr. Trevelyan’s 
cousin.” 

“ Lord Norham!” said Mrs. Trevelyan, in astonishment. “Impossible; 
Susan ; Lord: Norham is: not in: England !” rail 

“Oh, yes, mem,—he is; le came home about ten days ago; the wally 
said it was very sudding, for they was in Italy, Rome, and Naples only, 
it might be, about a month: since.” 

“ That accounts then,” said: Mrs. Trevelyan, to herself, ‘for Mr. Quillet’s 
desire that: I should remain in'town. Lord Norham carries on a strange 
sort of warfare; he not only seeks: to depri wettest Pas 
violent hands on my personal effects. t.can he mean by it! . 
the carriage, Susan; as soon as I am dressed I shall go: to Mrs. Rush- 
worth’s.” : 


V. 


My only love from my only hate. 
y only sprung y only and Juliet: 


Lorp Noruam’s groom had dismounted, and was crossing the pave- 
ment to knock. at No. 53, Harley-street, when. a pretty bro 
(a Brougham is pretty sometimes, despite the association) drove rapidly up 
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to the door. Lord Norham recognised not only the mazarine blue car- 

riage and the spirited cream-coloured horses that drew it, but caught a 

= their fair owner; and recalling his servant, leapt lightly from 
is saddle, and approached the carri dow. 

“I don’t know why I find myself here without invitation,” he said ; 
“but I am fairly t in the act. I wished to pay my respects 

” he hesitated for a moment, and then, with an effort, brought 
out, “ Mrs. Rushworth.” fi 

Ethelinde saw his artifice, and smiled. : 

My aunt,” she replied, “does not live here. I have just come fro 
her house in Grosvenor-street.”’ | 

Lord Norham appeared to take no notice of the explanation. 

‘* Allow me,” he said, “to assist you from your carriage, and,” he 
added, in a subdued, but earnest, tone, “to explain the motive of my 

Bthelinde bowed gravely, accepted his — hand, and they entered 
the house together. When they reached the drawing-room she took a 
chair near one of the windows, and motioned to Lord Norham to sit down 
also, for she felt too much agitated to speak. a a 

He did not, however, accept the invitation, but stood for a few moments, 
irresolute, as if uncertain how to commence a conversation which he had 
sought in so unusual a manner. At length he spoke. 

“I am sure,” he began,—* that is—I hope—you will forgive the step 
I have taken, in <a myself before you without an introduction ; 
but the truth is, F ase to have been able to plead as my apology, a 
friendship which I formed in the East with a relation of Mrs. Rushworth. 
Had I known to whom I was speaking last night, before the party broke 
up, I should not have been placed in this awkward predicament.” 

“You have diinidtiniend it rightly,” returned Ethelinde, with some 
degree of coldness; “ the situation is, at least, peculiar.” 

“T am afraid,” said Lord Norham, advancing a step nearer,—“ I am 
afraid I have offended you, and Heaven knows that is the last object of my 
thoughts ; but, what shall I say,—I could not resist the temptation of 
making an inquiry after _ is morning, particularly when I was led 
to believe that you were the sister of the man who saved my life as I was 


- travelling last year between Beyrouth and Damascus.” 


“ Indeed!" exclaimed Ethelinde ; “‘ were you the Englishman whose 
escort fled when attacked by a party of Bedouins in the Lebanon, and 
whom my cousin Charles was so fortunate as to rescue? He wrote to 
us about the adventure, but, with the carelessness that marks eve 
thing he does, never told us who he had assisted, contenting himself with 
saying, that it was a feature of life in the desert which had led to ve 

ble consequences.” . 

“It was no other than myself to whose aid he came so opportunely, or 
I might not have lived to tell the story ; though, after all,” and this was 
said with an accent of bitterness,—“‘life is, perhaps, a questionable 

ee Surely not,” observed Ethelinde, “if it enables us to render any— 
the slightest service to our fellow-creatures.” 

‘* But my life, I fear,” said Lord Norham, “is destined to be a torment 
pee nla, grommet Boren At this very moment, while I am 
speaking to you, I am in the act—passively, it is trae—of inflicting a 
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most serious injury upon a person whom I have never seen, and whom, 
moreover, I have every reason to respect.” ) 

« But you are not such a fatalist as to believe that you have ‘not the 
power of preventing yourself from doing wrong?” 

Certainly not, in my own person, but there are circumstances when 
one is com to allow others to act for one.” 7 

«I can conceive. no combination of events: so compulsory as to make 
one act against one’s own conscience, either in person or by deputy,— 
that is to say, if you entertain feelings such as you describe. 

Lord Norham intently on the animated speaker, and her words 
fell on his ear with the conviction of truth. 

“You are right,” he said, ‘and whatever it costs me, I will neither be 
a .wrong-doer myself nor suffer wrong to be done in my name. It will, 
at any rate, console me for the brevity of this interview, which I fear will 
be my first and last ; for,” he continued, with a melancholy accent, “I 
must.orice more be a wanderer.” 

“You will not leave—that is—quit England, without allowing my 
aunt to make the acquaintance of her son’s friend, without”—she hesi- 
tated—“ without giving me the satisfaction of knowing who it was that 
rendered me an essential service, to whom I am indebted, perhaps, for my 
life.” 

‘‘ And have I been so utterly forgetful of all the laws of courtesy as to 
continue anonymous? Heavens! yes. I gave my card to my groom 
to deliver at the door, and forgot that you could not have received it. 
My name is Lord Norham.” | 

Had a mine been suddenly sprung in the drawing-room, Ethelinde: 
could not have been more astonished than by this announcement. She 
started to her feet, and became pale and red by turns, as the various 
thoughts which that name excited awoke rapidly within her. She be- 
held at the same moment the enemy of her social position, whose success 
would involve her in comparative ruin, the bizarre young man who had 
acted so ridiculously about the disputed garment, and—she could not dis- 
guise it from herself—she saw before her one who evidently regarded her 
with no common interest. That she was perfectly unknown to him, 
seemed quite certain, for he had mistaken her for Mrs. Rushworth’s , 
daughter, but then what could have made him act so absurdly in other 

ts? He surely did not mean to speak to her on the subject! The 
bare idea made her feel as if she were about to sink into the earth; she 
would rather have lost a thousand law-suits than have run the risk of this 
unhappy restitution. Amazement, fear, mistrust,—so many contendin 
emotions were imprinted on her countenance that Lord Norham 
on her in mute wonder. Ethelinde felt the embarrassment of their 
mutual position, and made an effort to recover herself. 

“‘T was so unprepared,” she said, “so surprised to hear your lordship’s 
name, that—that—I beg you will excuse me”—and she leant against her 
chair for support. 

** Gracious heaven !”’ he exclaimed, “‘ what is the matter? What have 
I ey said to cause this alarm ?” and he took her hand as she 
spoke. : . 
“You will understand all,” replied Ethelinde, disengaging herself, 
“when I tell you that I—am—the widow of the late Mr. Trevelyan !” 
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It was Lord Norham’s turn to be astonished, but his astonishment soon 
ve way to rapture. Ethelinde had sunk into:a chair and covered her 
6c yan,” ss ii 1 > 
have spared you the pai SS a have eit 
to remove the happiness which it has given’ me. corals, Mie, Too- 
py ae started at hearing him thus name her— 
“ Ethelinde;” again he took her hand, “ why should we be foes?: 
Before I knew who you were I had ceased to be so—your generosity had 


conquered my selfishness—be generous again, and ‘one who never 
meant to offend, who loves you, Ethelinde, aessor than fe iteelt™ 
Is it not Camiéens who sings— | 
Let no one say that there is need 


Of time for love to grow ? 


And do not all who have ever truly loved admit that a single moment 
suffices to colour every future hour of existence ? To such—and doubt- 
less they form thie aapty of my readers—I need not minutely tell 
how the law-suit ended to the discomfiture of Messrs. Quillet and Quirk, 
how Mrs. Trevelyan became Lady Norham, and how the “ Camicia 
rapita” was disposed of. To the best of my belief the last-named sub- 
ject was never adverted to, though Lord alien smiled very myste- 
riously the first time he saw the preparations making for his bride’s 
trousseau. 

As for Susan, she never ceased wondering at “the way things is 

about.” 

“To think,” she used to say, lifting up her hands and eyes, ‘to think 
of my lord and my lady being interdooced to each other by means of a 
scrimmiger, as the forrin wally calls it!” 








A GRAYBEARD’S GOSSIP ABOUT HIS LITERARY 
ACQUAINTANCE. 


No. XI. 


Forsan et hee olim meminisse juvabit. 


John Taylor—His Tale of “ Monsieur Tonson”—His Bad Puns and forgotten Jests 
—His Autobiographical Records—The King of Grief—James Cobb—Silencing a 


Newspaper. 
Or the crew whom I used to encounter in Hill’s Court of Momus, 
at Sydenham, [ shall only notice one more—the late John Taylor, com- 
ly called Jack Taylor, and sometimes Sun Taylor, from his having 


been, during many years, the proprietor of that newspaper. At different 
— ee eee True Briton, and editor of the 
orning Post; at every period he was Prologue and Epilogue writer in 
general for all the theatres of London, which, however, were not so nu- 
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merous in his days as they have since become. - ra Se 
hardly necessary to state, that he had an almost universal acquaintance 
with authors, artists, actors, and actresses of all denominations—a fact, 
of which abundant evidence may be found in the two pleasant volumes of 
autobiography, published after his decease, and entitled: “ Records of my 
Life.” By some accident, the lines which he had intended for the title-page, 
were omitted; but, as they were subsequently sent to me by his widow, I 


insert that portion which describes the scope and purpose of his work. 


Go, faithful Record of my former days, 

Regard not censure, and e not praise. 

To rescue merit from Oblivion’s 

That else unknown might there in darkness fade, 
Such is thy purpose, such thy leaves will show, 
To honour friends, but not to wound a foe. 


“ Thus much may serve by way of proem,” for, though there might 
be perfect truth in the further assertion that he had mingled largely 
in the haunts of men, and that virtue might read his work without a 
fear, the averments were hardly made in a sufficiently poetic form to 
justify further quotation. 

They who could have divined his mental character from his personal 
appearance, must have read him backwards like a Hebrew book. Some- 
what rusty was the suit of black which always invested his tall lean figure, 
carelessly powdered was his hair, deeply furrowed were his cheeks, dark 
and saturnine were his features, husky and sepulchral was his voice ; yet, 
this lugubrious-looking personage was always ready, however late the 
hour, for a freak or a jollification, and — opened his mouth, except to 
relate an anecdote, to repeat a witticism of others, or to attempt one of 
his own. ‘Nothing, in short, could be more grave than his aspect and 
outward showing, nothing less so than his discourse and his occasional 

ursuits. Let it not’be supposed, however, that Mr. Taylor was a frivo- 
la character, thinking of nought but social dissipation, and the retailin 
of facetie. His companionable qualities warranted a much higher ambi- 
tion than that of being a successful punster, and even they who smiled at 
his occasional failures as a wag, could not help respecting him as a well- 
conducted, honourable, and kind-hearted man. That he should have 
exercised his editorial functions during so many years, with so little cause 
of offence, is doubly creditable to him, if there be any truth in his own 
averment, when speaking of Sir Henry Bate Dudley, the proprietor of 
the Morning Post, that it is almost impossible for those who have not 
been occupied as newspaper editors, to imagine the folly, depravity, and 
offensive qualities which must inevitably be brought within their cogni- 
zance; and that they ought, therefore, to stand excused if their temper 
sometimes become soured, and their strictures assume a tone of splenetic 
reproof, Let it be recorded, to the honour of John Taylor, the editor of 
so many papers, that he needed no vindication of this sort, the natural 
amenity of his disposition having resisted all the embittering influences of 
his pursuits. 

And yet he had some reason for mistrusting his fellow-creatures, his 
hard-earned savings of many years having been lost by the misconduct of 
his partner in one of the ne ; a reverse of fortune that induced 
‘him, in the year 1827, to publi two volumes of “ Poems on Various 
Subjects,” for which the wide circle of his acquaintance enabled him to 
a@n.—VOL, LXXXII, NO. CCCXXV. Cc 











- this i as the “ Author of Monsieur Tonson,” and 
ouhfdies ts tose distinction to the portrait with which the work 
is embellished. How he doted upon this poetical bantling, the only 
one of a most numerous family that ever became known to fame, may be 
judged by the following extract from his “ Records,” — 

pan" Seamer eran Wane wane ie. ones Denes Bin Dene 
ton, and man inci on me, requesting wo 
See Mate ras tae sine seomeens cae 
author. They should rather have applied to Mr. Fawcett, whose exam- 

would have been a more instructive lesson. As I was one mornin 

ing at the door of a friend, a decent looking person, but with a ro 

manner, 


pay eager gir nti ss 
“¢ Are you the author ‘ Monsieur Tonson?’ 

“T simply answered, ‘I own my guilt.’ 

“<T thought so,’ said he, and went away with equal abruptness. And 
if this may be considered a species of fame, I have seen myself pointed at 
in coffee- on the same account.”* 

In another place he is careful to tell the reader that the tale is founded 
on an actual occurrence of former days, and that the Tom King who 
forms its hero was not Tom Sines too ante aloabesk Cheuk says, 
‘‘*Mongst Drury’s sons he comes and shines in brass.” Indeed, one can 
hardly read his numerous and complacent allusions to this subject, and the 
cg» his tale, without being reminded of Swift’s ‘‘ Memoirs 
of P. » Clerk of this Parish.” 

Mr. Northcote, however, no incompetent critic, to judge by Haz- 
litt’s published conversations with him, thought very favourably of 
the theatrical poems, if the following extract from an epistle to their 
writer is to be taken au pied de la lettre :— 

“I can scarcely find words to express to you my admiration of your ex- 
cellent Prologues. and Epilogues, so various, so witty, so moral, so natural, 


and se poetic. I wish the whole work had contained nothing else, it 
would indeed have been a jewel of the first water ; but when you 
make verses on Mr. ——-, Mr. ——, Mr. Northcote, and Mr. ——, my 


G—d! what a charge! I no longer know the same author. It seems to 
me like a change in a farce, where we see a throne quickly turned 
into a wheelbarrow, &c., or as if somebody blown your brains out! 
If ever you write any more verses upon me, pray suppose me to be either 
a Tragedy or a Comedy, and make a Prologue or an Epilogue for me. 
But I can easily account for the great difference. When you write a 
icici ay wn Melieapen, won Sel oh the Anveot of uk prec and so- 


* “Records,” vol. ii., p, 27. 
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morseless beast, a full assembled audience before ee which keeps 
you tremblingly alive in fear of immediate public But when you 
poe ese Se ama @ fool, you sleep over them, and think any thing’ is 

As the subject of this notice had his pet comic tale, to which he delighted 

a eee — favourite ee eee 

hick i er vigor leciee vendita olucebit 
than sado'ur telat hore Gated ills cuobdeel atueaae Me- 
inks I now see their fond parent ashe used to reiterate them in days of 
A smile wrenches his cast-iron features out of their forlorn grimness ; 
his fore-finger and thumb he flicks away the snuff from his shirt frill, 
as he huskily exclaims, or rather croaks, “1 think you knew Ozias Hum- 
phrey, the artist, if not, you must have heard of him. He was fond of 
raillery, and one day, I think it was at Opie’s, in Berners-street, when a 
little sportive contest took place between hi and me, he said, ‘ Taylor, 
you are an every-day man. 

“¢ Very well,’ said I, ‘and you are a weak one.’ 

“ This retort excited a load lengli, as you may well su and com- 
pletely silenced my friendly opponent. Some people this my best 
pun, but I myself don’t think it so good as one that I made to Sheridan, 
who you know, married a Miss Ogle. Well, we were supping together, on — 
burned bones and claret, at the Shakespeare Tavern, in Covent Garden, 
when the conversation turning on Garrick, I asked him which of his 
performances he thought the 

‘¢ ¢ Oh,’ said he, ‘ the Lear, the Lear.’ 

. PI No wonder,’ said I, ‘ you were fond of a Leer, since you married an 
9 S ”? 

From these specimens of his best puns the reader ma the quali 
of the pened gam constantly Satalee out of a icuaied ‘toking 
mouth that seemed little fitted for emitting such sportive frivolities. It 
was Saturn pelting you with sugar plums. 

Such, however, was his store of pleasant anecdote, so wide had been his 
acquaintance with men and measures, that his hearers were well content 
to forgive a twice-told tale, a wretched pun, or his too liberal use of what 
Gibbon calls the vainest and most disgusting of the pronouns. They 
could pardon him for remembering a joke too well, but it required a 
greater degree of forbearance when he insisted, as was occasionally the 
case after his memory had become less retentive, upon relating anecdotes 
that he had — ‘«¢ My dear friend,” I once heard him say to 
James Smith, “did I ever tell you of my famous repartee to Dubois ? 
Some allusion having been made to my original profession of an oculist, 
he said, no wonder that you failed in that it, for a man must have 
been blind indeed who could think of coming to you oe - oe bin 
that made a laugh against me, but I quickly turned the tables upon 
blew him to a demolished hin, “ennifiloted him on the spot by a 
retort I made. I don’t recollect just now what it was, but you may 
depend upon it, my dear Smith, it was a capital thing, and was received 
with a loud roar.” Such slips of memory may easily happen, —-7 
to an elderly man, in the excitement of social intercourse ; but in the fol- 
lowing extract it will be = aig 00m could roger oa commit to 
writing a repartee of whi forgotten the point, taking care, 
fag to add a voucher for its age sharpness. ‘The Baron de 
Cc 
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chevalier made I know not, but it was probably very 
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Wenzel, in the earlier of his life, had been the pupil of my grand- 
father (the Chevalier Taylor),-who, on hearing of baron’s: extraor- 
wr" e in London, privately hinted to him that when he was his 
pupil he had not discovered such docility as to promise so high a degree 
of professional repute. The baron, piqued at this remark, pointed to his 
shoes, which were decorated with brilliant diamonds. What answer the 


sharp, as he was 
well known to excel in nonce Numerous must have been the 


jokes obliterated from the tablet of his pee a that he did not 
is reco 


collect the good things which had thus esca ection, and pub- 
lish them under the title of “‘ Unremembered Memorabilia ; or, the 
Forgotten Joe Miller.” We may depend upon the “ capital hits,” whose 
oblivion it would have commemorated. 
ts however, and more than enough, were preserved in the 
“Records of my Life,” by the late John Taylor, Esquire, author of 
‘* Monsieur Tonson,” to make the volumes very pleasant reading, at 
least, for a graybeard contemporary like myself. Among the many ad- 
vantages of old age, it is not the least that we can sit in our fireside 
corners, chew the cud of thought, and recall the pleasures, while we for- 
t the dangers and anxieties of our by-gone years. Youth lives in the 
uture, age in the past, and I rather think we seniors have the best of_it. 
When Taylor, for instance, showed me the room in old Slaughter’s 
Coffee-house, where he had so often enjoyed merry meetings with Holman, 
Morton, Reynolds, Fawcett, and other boon companions, it was manifest 
that the actual occurrence of these symposia could hardly have been more 
delightful than their recollection, which was free, moreover, from all ap- 
prehension of a morning head-ache. As his “ Records” are not very 
widely known, I will glean from them two or three anecdotes that may 
not be uninteresting to the general reader. 
The original of Kenney’s Jeremy Diddler in the admirable farce of 
“‘ Raising the Wind,” was a man of the name of Brss, who had once 
been an engraver, and after renouncing that occupation, without adopting 
any other, had contrived to support himself by borrowing half-crowns 
from all whom he could prevail upon to lend them, a practice which pro- 
cured for him the nick name of “half-crown Bibb,” and was supposed to 
have put in his pocket, first and last, not much less than 2000/. His 
solicitations, however, were judiciously apportioned to the supposed means 
of his victims. When Taylor was young, and not very flourishing in 
circumstances, he met Brss, and commenced a modest panegyric upon 
Dr. Johnson, whose death had been announced in the papers of that day, 
an eulogium which was quickly interrupted by the exclamation of —“ Oh! 
never mind that old blockhead. Have you got such a thing as ninepence 
about you?” The same party encountering Morton, the dramatist, after 
the success of one of his plays, and concluding that a prosperous author 
must have plenty of ventured to ask him for the loan of a whole 
crown. Morton assured him that he had no more silver than three and 
sixpence, which the applicant readily accepted, of course, but said on 
parting,— “‘ Remember, | intended to borrow a crown, so you owe me 


" eighteen-pence.”” 


Lewis, a provincial actor, and no relation to the celebrated comedian of - 





* “ Records,” vol. i, p, 15. 
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Covent Garden, published a small volume of poems with the following 


motto :— 
The Muses forced me to besiege ’em, 
Necessitas non habet legem.° 


He was generally known by the title of “The King of Grief,” as he. 
had watery eyes, which made him always appear to be weeping, and was 
continually predicting misery to himself. Of this. tristful grumbler, 
Taylor selatie the following anecdote. “Mr. Younger, who was a very 
friendly man, invited old Lewis to dine with him at Liverpool. Lewis 
declined the invitation, alleging the indifferent state of his attire. Mr. 
Younger desired him to go into the wardrobe of the theatre, and gave 
orders he should receive any suit of clothes that fitted him. As soon as he 
was properly accommodated, he rejoined Mr. Younger at dinner. After 
a few glasses of wine, which, instead of raising his spirits, depressed him, 
he began weeping. Mr. Younger, with great kindness, asked him the 
cause of his sudden grief—‘ Why,’ said he, ‘ is it not lamentable that 
such a man of genius as myself should be obliged to such a stupid fellow 
as you are for a suit of clothes, andadinner?’ Far from being offended, 
Mr. Younger only laughed at his ludicrous and untimely ingratitude.” 





Mr. James Cobb, whose operas and dramatic works were so long and 
so deservedly popular, was requested by Sheridan, after the destruction of 
Drury Lane Theatre, to write a prelude on the removal of the company of 
actors to the King’s Theatre. This was done, Sheridan introducing one 
whimsical stroke. One of the characters describing the difficulty of re- 
moving the scenes, properties, &c., said there was so pelting a storm at 
the moment, that they were obliged to carry the rain under an umbrella. 

Let me not record the name of James Cobb without a passing tribute 
of respect to his memory. During the latter years of his secretaryship 
to the East India Company I knew him well, and often shared the hos- 
pitalities which he so liberally dispensed in Russell-square, especially on 
the nights of a new piece at either of the theatres, when he invariably 
had abox. [is better-half, who always accompanied him, was apt to be 
behind-hand with her toilet, and on one occasion, when the servant 
brought a message from his mistress that she would be down as soon as 
she had changed her cap, his master replied, 

“Oh, if that’s all, you may bring another bottle of port.” 

Mr. Cobb was a man of business, a successful dramatist, a good musi- 
cian, a pleasant companion, a warm friend, and in every respect a most 
estimable person. His industry must have been not less signal than his 
other word qualities, for while ‘he punctually discharged. the duties of a 
most responsible office, he found time to compose upwards of twenty 
farces, operas, and musical dramas, some of which, such as “ Paul and 
Virginia,” “The Haunted Tower,” “The Siege of Belgrade,” and others, 
retained their popularity for many years, and are not yet entirely banished 
from the stage. 

To return to John Taylor. As he was a man of strict veracity it may 
not be uninteresting to give his authority for the mode in which trouble- 
some newspapers were silenced in the good old days of our own times, 
when the Prince of Wales, afterwards George the Fourth (of happy and 

pious memory !) was seeking to be appointed Regent. The reader will 
instantly see that the allusions in the following cautiously worded extract 
refer to Mrs. Fitzherbert and the Prince of Wales :— 
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“ It appeared that a lady, supposed to be in great favour with a hi 


$ 


and not merely connected by the ties of mutual affection, had 

ined to assert claims not sanctioned by law, but which, if openly 
developed, or rather promulgated," would have been attended by 
a national agitation. It was stated in the Morning Post, that the lady 
in question had demanded a peerage and 6000/. a year, as a requital for 
the suppression of a fact which might have excited alarm over the em- 
ee ee Se 
ermanently to si moiaehaet thee taal was re~ 
quested, by a confidential servant of the “high personage,” to inquire 


was authorised to conduct it. ‘The party in question,” writes Taylor, 
“ struck while the iron was hot, received a large sum for his share of 
the paper, another for the time that he was to hold a control over it, and 
an annuity for life. The Morning Post was purchased for the allotted 
iod, and I was vested with the editorship. I may here mention a cir- 
cumstance that illustrates the character, or rather the opinion of Dr. 
Wolcot. When the confidential agent to whom I have alluded first com- 
municated to me the extravagant claims of the lady in question, and the 
i > omega ag sa wpe oe likely to eee hee apg in 
pretensions, doctor, who was present, laughed, said, 

“«Qh! there is no reason to be alarmed, the matter is easily settled.’ 

“When I asked him what was to be done, his answer was, 

“ ¢ Why, poison her.’ 

‘¢¢ What, doctor,’ said I, ‘commit murder ?” 

“¢ Murder!’ rejoined he, ‘ there is nothing in it; it is state policy, and 
is always done.’ 

“ He certainly had no intention to suggest such an expedient upon the 
present occasion ; but if there were any temptation for a joke it was im- 
possible for him to resist it.”* 

John Taylor was profoundly loyal, which explains his appointment as 
editor, but when, at a later period, the life-involving c against the 

Queen Caroline were sought to be i per fas aut 
nefas, he may, perhaps, have thought that their manifest object was 
hardly more justifiable than the expedient suggested by the doctor. 

As it would not be fair to dismiss two volumes, containing more than 

. 600 pages, of Taylor's poetry without quotations, I will cite the followi 
lines, which are doubly entitled to selection as forming the shortest of 
his poems, and as bearing reference to another of my “literary ac- 


quaintance.” 


ON HEARING THAT J. W. CROKER, SECRETARY TO THE 
ADMIRALTY, HAD FALLEN M HIS HORSE. 


: 





Learn from this danger to beware Then, if o’er sea or landt he course, 

Of horses of the vulgar breed, He’ll ne’er thy skilful guidance spurn, 
And hence unbend from public care, | But taste will regulate his force, 

By mounting thy Parnassian steed. And Fame shall welcome his return. 





* “ Records,” vol. ii., p. 267. 
¢ See the beautiful poems of “Trafalgar” eal’ “ Talavers,” Weitean by Mr. 
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A FEW MONTHS IN SOUTHERN AFRICA. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL E. NAPIER. 


Cuap. I. 


In the dense bush the Kaffir takes his stand, 
His swarthy form no garments e’er control, 
ré Britons ioe Sociedade goal 
8 ” 
From the Author's MS, 

Reaper! Hast thou e’er doubled the Cape? We mean that stu- 
pendous southern limit of the vast African continent, so long an insupe- 
rable barrier to every effort of the mariner of old—the weather-beaten and 
wave-lashed extremity of those trackless, boundless, and nearly unknown 
regions, from whose arid and mysterious depths so few travellers have 
returned, to recount the perils they may have passed, or the wonders they 
may have beheld ! 

e mean that dark towering mass of rock and mountain, those “ ruins 
of an earlier world,” u and hurled as if by the Titans of 
against the united ts of blustering olus, a of old Father Nep- 
tune, whilst in their angriest and fiercest moods. 

We mean that cloud-capped promontory which so long baffled every 
vain attempt of the navigator of former days, until the t Diaz, in 
1486, breaking the spell, vanquished the monster which had so long 
="! pathway to the golden fleece—the gorgeous treasures of the 

and having accomplished this Herculean ae} most appropriately 
dubbed him : “ Cabo dos Tormentos,” or Cape of Storms. 

In short, we mean the Cape par excellence. 

If, good friend (for I wish to be on terms with the—I hope—indulgent 

of these my lucubrations), such has never been thy fate ; if thou 

‘est an admirer of Nature in her wildest, grandest, and most terrific 
moods ; or if, may be, thou belongest to that venturous class, who court- 
ing the terrors of the “pale green sea,” braving the eddies of the “ Nee- 
dies,” the horrors of the “ Solent,” and the billows of ‘‘ Spithead,” goest 
down to the sea in “yachts ;’—and once more ashore,—forgetting the 
dangers thou hast past, proudly in sailor garb and with sailor gait, in 
ample Flushing coat, or rough pea-jacket, rollest nautically along the 
streets of Cowes or Ryde ; if, good friend, thou belongest to either of the 
above worthy class of readers, get thee quickly under-weigh, trim thy sails, 
and boldly steerthy bark beneath the great “ eatin Cross,” and “ Milky 
Way,” follow in the wake of the Lusitanian navigators of old ; double 
“the ,” and the chances are, if thou hast the good luck to stumble 
on a stiff “‘ nor-wester,” that thou gettest thy fill of admiration, and that 
both Flushing coat and rough pea-jacket will be well seasoned with a 
sprinkling of real spray. 

Oft has it been my fate to double this said “ Cape of Storms,” and each 
time to have been right well buffeted by both winds and waves, fully as 
much, or rather more so, than any landsman could possibly desire. 

The terrific grandeur of a contest between the elements in this tempes- 
tuous region, is not easily described, or even imagined by one who has 
not ney witnessed its awful effects. ; 

ile meeting of two boundless oceans, there uplifts, on this 
arena of their gigantic struggle, not mere waves “ curling their mon- 
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strous heads” but very mountains of liquid brine, on whose white crests, 
capped as with undriven snow, the frail is madly borne along ;. whilst 
over head, on motionless and distended wing, the huge Albatross, like the 
Spirit of the storm, weg diildly past, watekin , as it were, the approach- 
ing fate of its weather-beaten, wave-lashed victim. | 

ext instant, the labouring craft lies coop buried and nearly becalmed 
in the yawning trough of a monster sea, lost amidst a chaotic mass of 
dark, towering billows, which angrily shake their impending summits o’er 
her threatened decks,?and like falling avalanches,— precursors of imme- 
diate and certain annihilation to all beneath,—seem on the very eve of pre- 
cipitating the “tall ship” and all her crew into the depths of the un- 
> scion abyss below, amalgamating at once man and the labour of his 
hands, with the raging elements he has so rashly dared to encounter! 

Such are the scenes of not unfrequent occurrence in going round the 
Cape ; but at other times these stormy regions have also their seasons of 
part rest ;—a repose not unmingled with grandeur and sublimity of 
its kind. 

Then, under the cold, gray canopy of the clouded heavens, which 
throws its leaden mantle, and oe its leaden hue on all around, the 
gallant bark, so lately buffeted by wind and wave, so madly struggling 
against both, is now, with motionless hull and flapping sails; lazily cradled 
on the long, unbroken swell of the South Atlantic Ocean. The silent 
solitude of whose vast watery waste, is however, enlivened by numerous 
denizens of its own. 

The giant Leviathan of the deep—the monstrous W is oft at such 
times, met with in these bleak regions of the far south. Inertly floating 
on the surface, the huge proportions of his protruding back may then, 
like the smooth, wave-worn summit of some dark Bei i first discerned 
above the surrounding waters ; whilst sometimes, in, may be, frolicsome 
mood, he throws up on high tall columns of silvery brine, which then stand 
out in bold relief against the murky atmosphere and dark ocean around. 

Next, large shoals of porpoises career rapidly past the ship ; bounding 
along in their meteor course, they glitter for a second to the sight, and 
then as rapidly disappear ; aquatic birds hover thickly around, and the 
majestic Albatross, in widely-extended circles, on motionless and out- 
spread wing, sails rapidly past, and not unfrequently rests on the now still 
surface of the liquid plain. 

This period of calm, though one of welcome rest and quiét to the 
weary tar, is generally a time of great zest and bustle for the idlers 
on board, by whom an active warfare is now mercilessly waged on all the 
feathered and finny natives of these dreary wastes. 

Embryo generals and judges, in the various shapes of smooth-faced 
ensigns and cadets, of beardless writers and young civilians, may now, 
like gay butterflies in spring, be seen emerging from the chrysalis state of 
their hammocks below, busily engaged uncasing rifles and double-barrels, 
fresh from the maker’s hands, and as yet—like their owners—guiltless 
of “ smelling smoke ;” some ere casting bullets, others filling powder- 
flasks, or fitting percussion-caps; all, like ‘ preux chevaliers” of old, 

to display their maiden skill and youthful prowess ;—for bright eyes 
and winning smiles are at hand to reward their successful endeavours. 


* This applies more particularly to scenes common on board outward-bound 
ran a the temporary home of many a fair damsel about to join her relatives 
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Meanwhile, others are were sey fashioning lines, to which are’ 
numerous small hooks, . cunningly concealed beneath 

of bread or suet ;—but these preparations, of apparently a pisca- 

tory nature, are meant to decoy the feathered and not the finny tribe ; 
for the Cape pigeons,* at first hovering singly around, ‘now: gradually 
increasing in bo dness.as-well as numbers, have at last fearlessly alighted 
within pistol-shot astern, and some are even fluttering past, so near the 
counter of the ship, that one venturous youth, armed with a long hunt- 
ing whip, has been tempted to try on them the effect of the lash, though 
with no other result, than of bringing ¢hat of criticism on his unsuccess- 

ful efforts ! 

But, behold! he of the “ hooks and line” is more fortunate, and has got 
a nibble; the poor Cape pigeon—in all his painted plumage but a mere 
gull—has greedily swallowed the bait, and is quickly drawn in ; he has 
safely reached the taffrail,—’tis a moment of anxious suspense, when lo ! 
he a to disgorge the treacherous morsel, and flies off free and 
unscathed, to the no small disappointment of all the “ griffs.”+ 

Meanwhile the owners of pistols, rifles, and fowling-pieces, though 
strongly tempted to open fire on the foe, have, with praiseworthy. celf- 
denial, Lasherto refrained from spoiling the sport of “ Piscator,” or, rather, 
of “Hook and Line.” Many a barrel has ie involuntarily raised and 
again lowered ; many a finger has gently pressed the yielding trigger, 
to be again withdrawn, as an Albatross of unusual dimensions, either settled 
on the water, or slowly swept around within gun-shot range. 

But see! at least a dozen Cape pigeons have dropped on yon handful 
of shavings just consigned by the carpenter to the deep. The birds are 
so close that a well-directed biscuit, cast by the weakest arm, would fall 
amongst the piebald group; so near have they fearlessly approached, 
that we can e’en scan the eager glistening of their eyes, watch the quick 
motion of their tiny feet ; nay, count the very briny drops so noiselessly 
gliding off the smooth, oily surface of their raottled coats. 

St. Anthony was surely never exposed to such temptations as now 
assail our youthful friends ! With common impulse,—muskets, rifles, 
and pistols are simultaneously raised. But, hold! one of the officers of 
the ship now suddenly appears on deck, armed with a weapon, before 
which rifles and fowling-pieces bow down their diminished heads ; and 
noisy. “villanous saltpetre” acknowledges a higher and more silent 

wer, in the small, unpretending tube of that “air’-gun, now quickly 
evelled at the foe. A slight splashing sound is heard as the bullet strikes 
the water ; it has not, however, touched its intended mark, but the Pinta- 
does, undismayed, continue quietly to swim about ; a second shot soon 
follows—and, in this case, proves a messenger of death—no splash is now 
seen or heard, but a dull, subdued, indescribable sound, the collision of 
lead and feathers, barely reaches the ear; one of the poor birds turns 
suddenly over in the agonies of death, and a faint crimson stain discolours 
the surrounding water. 

The “ musketeers,” fancying the alarmed Pintadoes would now natu- 





* A species of the peterel tribe known as the “pintado,” a term probably 
applied by the Portuguese, and meaning “ painted,” or piebald, in reference to the 
black and white plumage of this bird. 

Tt The abbreviation of “ griffin,” a term: applied in India to all “Johnny new- 
comes.” 
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fallen comrade, no doubt for the charitable ing help; 
bat no! misfortune amidst the feathered meets, , with 
as little as with the human race! His former fri now 


that exercised between and weaker states, will end by their 
taking the lion’s share, and depositing in their own maws all that remains 
of the poor Pintadoes ! ° 


But, behold yon large gray fellow seems intent on other and more 
dainty fare ; he has made one or two reconnoitering swoops above the 
outstretched and tightened line, now carelessly held by a small cadet, 
who ly surveys the fast-receding group. By Jove! he has settled 
down close to the baited hook, which, impelled by the lately-acquired 
motion of the ship, is gently tripping along the rippled lon of the 
water. All eyes are at nt turned in this direction ; and the little 
fellow is in an ecstacy of hope and fear. 

“Veer out more cable,” cries a weather-beaten tar. 

With nervous trepidation.the young sportsman instantly obeys the 
command,—the dainty morsel remains floating and stationary for a se- 
cond,—but that second has sealed the fate of the voracious Albatross ; 
with arching neck he stoops on the tempting bait, wide opens his curved 
beak, and then gulps down at a single swallow suet, hook, and the extre- 
mity of the line, which our young sportsman feels sensibly tightened in 


nthe a 
. whole group of passengers stand around in the breathless silence 
nse. 
** Now, then, sir, haul away,” exclaims the old sailor. 
The line is, luckily, sound and strong, and the hook has fortunately 
“me es “holding ground” in the monster’s gullet, for he throws 
i on his back, and makes all possible resistance against the water 
with his webbed feet, but all to no purpose ; the breeze ens up, and 
as Sy sear ee o’er the rippling waters, friend Albatross is un- 
willingly raised their surface, dragged fluttering through the air, 
and at with out-stretched wings—extending full eight feet from tip 
to tip—he is hauled on board and safely deposited on the deck, where, 
after ig ty bag with the ungainly gait and stupid vacant gaze of a 
drunken man, he, like many others similarly circumstanced, commences 
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his Ge © of nautical life lng p98 yori pene ar 


“oe pie ope aes en 


the gster is, without 
about to rush in scare the staggering when Ar 
pone off ?” 
suiderly beings I him u in hi cnasiopaidvahan hs sailor, 
Gavan S fale over r. Albatross, and thus, blindfolded, 


and rendered harmless, he is acniael off in triumph, destined probably at 
some future period to be stuffed, “set up,” and become the stationary 
inhabitant of a snug glass-case in the paternal mansion. 

Such are, during a calm, the usual pastimes in = talthigyteciel whilst 
navigating the stormy Antarctic seas ; ; but in this our present trip 
it was our fate to go by “steam,” to run short of fuel, then to encounter, 
when about the latitude of the Cape, a strong south-easterly gale, 

which unable to contend, we were driven to leeward of our port, 
and obliged, most reluctantly, to run for shelter to Saldanha Ba 

Saldanha Bay, about sixty miles to the northward of Cape Town, én 
the western coast, being completely land-locked, is the only pars port of 
refuge on this inhospitable and iron-bound shore, the proximity to which 
is first announced by the peculiar colour of the sea, which here assumes a 
dark olive tint, approaching almost to black. 

This vast i sheet of water, capable of containing the whole British 
navy, forms one of the noblest har in the world, and in historic 
associations is intimately connected with the settlement of the Cape. 

It was first, as the name implies, discovered by the Portu , and 
afterwards much frequented b the early Dutch settlers of the , who, 
according to the jouiant of Van Riebeck,* carried on extensive 
with a native tribs, called by him the “ Saldanhiers,” from whom the 
Dutch obtained cattle in exchange for tobacco, brass wire, beads, and 
other baubles. 

Towards the end of last century Saldanha Bay was (on the declaration 
of war with the Netherlands) the memorable scene of the wholesale cap- 
ture of the Dutch fleet, so raphically described by the French traveller 
Le Vaillant, who witn the event, and who, in glowing language, 
likewise relates the valour he displayed in the destruction of a hu 
ther near the shores of the bay. Unfortunately for the degree o credit 
to be attached to this relation of the “lively Frenchman,” our countryman 
Barrow (who by the bye, in his writings occasionally romances nearly as 
much) followed close in his footsteps, and was thus enabled to expose 

many of the fabulous creations of a Seclve De imagination. 

et e latter author, who visited the Dutch settler's family, with 
whom Le Vaillant was residing when this “grande chasse” took place, 
says :—“ The story of shooting “aie tiger, in which his great courage is 
contrasted with the cowardice of the peasantry, ] read to them out of his 
book. They laughed very heartily, and assured me that though the story 
had some foundation in fact, the animal had been shot bh the 
body by a séell-roer, or trap-gun, set by a Hottentot, and was expiring 
under a bush at the time they found it, when the valiant Fren 
discharged the contents of his musket into the tiger and despatched him.” 
Let this, kind reader, be a warning, and beware of travellers’ tales, par- 


* Van Riebeck, a surgeon in the Dutch East India Company’s service, was in 1650 
the founder and first governor of the Dutch settlement at the Cape of ‘Good Hope. 
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ticularly when relating to adventures in “ Southern Africa,’ where we: 
have now arrived. 
With all the advantages Saldanha Bay possesses as a secure and Jand- 


locked harbour, of containing shipping of any size and to any 
amount, it may Seidieamnhanttten tt ampaleatds thaigeeant 


unprotected shores of Bay—in fact, no bay at all, but a mere road- 
stead, and during several months of the year, a most insecure one to boot 
—should have been fixed on as the site of the principal settlement in the 
colony of the Capeof Good Hope. - 

The only reason assi ‘for this preference is the copious supply of 
water, which, issuing Table Mountain, abundantly provides for the 
wants of the inhabitants and shipping ; but although no such_ perennial 
stream falls into Saldanha Bay, a small river, called the “ Berg,” which 
‘never fails even in the driest weather,”* discharging itself into St. Helena 
Bay (a distance of about fifteen miles by land), might, it is said, be easily 
diverted from its course, and, from the nature of the ground, made readily 
to flow into the former gulf. 

Barrow, moreover, asserts that ‘the’ spring at Witte Klip (the White 
ee about six miles to the northward of Hoetjes Bay (one of the 
branches of Saldanha), seems amply sufficient for the supply of a large 
fleet of ships, if collected and brought to the bay in pipes, the expense of 
which could not exceed a few thousand pounds.” | 

Hence the objection of want of water might, apparently, at little expense, 
be completely obviated ; and, besides, from the nature of this part of 
the coast, it is also more than probable that fresh water is to be found in 
the sand, a very few feet below the surface; but, with the usual apathy 
and indifference attached to every thing appertaining to this colony, no 
attempt appears ever to have been made to ascertain so important a fact, 
or any steps hitherto taken to form on this spot a naval establishment, for 
= it seems so a adapted. 

The late discovery of the fertilising properties of guano, gave, some 
four or five years wet a temporary eanciia to Saldanha Bay. This 
substance, the deposit during ages, of the myriads of birds of the penguin 
and gannet tribes, indigenous to this part of the world, was first exported 
from Ichaboe, a small island further up the coast, in about-26.deg. of 
wees latitude. m1 at demand of ha article, moment, soon exhaust- 
ing the supply, Saldanha Bay was next frequented for the same purpose, 
and as onan a hundred and fifty x some of them of a thousand 
tons, are said to have been here at the same. time, taking in cargoes 
of this material. 

The guano, which, to the depth of twenty and thirty feet, covered the 
small rocky islands in the bay, was farmed out by government at 1J. 
sterling per ton ; the principal supply appears to have been found on the 
rock of Maleassen, or Malagasen, at the northern entrance of the bay, on 
the centre of which a flag-staff was planted; lines were then drawn from 
this to the circumference of the island, to partition it off in so many por- 
tions, like slices of a plum-cake, of which each was appropriated to a par- 
ticular vessel, whose crew pitched tents, erected scaffoldings, and continued 
for weeks together the process of shipping off the odoriferous surface of 
the island, no doubt much to the astonishment and dismay of its winged 
inhabitants, the ee and gannets, who would willingly have dispensed 

° 


with the kind offices of such unceremonious scavengers, 
* Barrow, vol. ii., 262. 
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Whilst these undertakings were in progress, Maleassen presented all the 
life and bustle of a fair, and that of rather the “ Donnybrook” species. The 
crews from the different ships here set up huts, pitched tents, and erected 
scaffoldings on the spots, where they were respectively to commence opera- 
tions. Above these nautical encampments, formed of sails and tarpaulins, 
thrown over spars and yards, now floated gay banners, labelled with the 
several appellations bestowed upon them, such as “ Wapping,” ‘‘ London 
Docks,” “« Sheerness,” and other “ neat and appropriate mottoes.”” . 

Next came sutlers and spirit venders from the Cape, who, as may easily 
be imagined, reaped an abundant harvest on such ground, where scenes of 
drunkenness and insubordination ensued, followed by blows and blood- 
shed ; the ship officers could no longer venture amongst these lawless 
crews, as on so doing they were invariably repulsed with volleys of guano, 
pelted with dead penguins and gannets, and threatened with still worse 
treatment ; in short, things got at length to such a pass, that one of her 
Majesty's ships was ordered round from Simon’s Bay, to restore something 
like idee and regularity in this riotous settlement. 

This once effected, the guano was rapidly cleared away in immense 
quantities ; government is said, by disposing of it at 20s. a ton, to have 
realised upwards of 200,000/., and the profits of the speculators were also 
enormous. It was sent to all parts of the world, and even at the Cape as 
much as 6/. per ton was not unfrequently given, for what was considered 
this universal fertiliser; in short, for a time nothing was heard of but 
“guano,” and although its oleaginous nature certainly succeeds in some 
soils, it may be observed that the potatoe disease, hitherto unknown, was 
coeval with its introduction'as a manure. How far this hypothesis may 
be correct, would perhaps be worthy the investigation of our agricultural 
societies. 

During these extensive guano operations Saldanha Bay became a lively 
mart, where, as before observed, speculators of all kinds resorted from Ca 
Town. Cattle, provisions, wine, spirits, and wares of every sort sable 
their way by sea and by land to this hitherto secluded and nearly unknown 
spot ; a son of Esculapius even came on “ spec,” and undertook the whole- 
sale cure of broken pates and bloody noses, at the rate of 5/. per ship. 

His avocation was not, however, confined to these immediate effects of 
drunken brawls, for whether resulting from the disorderly lives led by the 
sailors—to the inordinate use of ardent spirits—to feeding on salt provi- 
sions—to the noisome effluvium of the guano,—or some other unknown 
cause, scurvy and dysentery soon broke out to a fearful extent, whilst other 
dangerous symptoms manifested themselves in profuse bleedings from the 
nose and eyes,* and Saldanha became,—in every sense of the word,—a 
regular “ sick bay.” 

The symptoms last-mentioned, were, probably, caused by the quantities 
of ammonia contained in the guano; large lumps of this substance being 
often found embedded many feet below the surface, whilst layers of mum- 
mied penguins and gannets were —— turned up in a high state of 
preservation, and; strange to say—a human body, equally well preserved, 
was likewise discovered. 

Le Vaillant, who visited this part of the world in 1781, states that the 
captain of a Danish ship was interred many years before, on one of the 


- ' ® The author was assured of this fact by an eye-witness, who attributed it ‘to 
the exhalation of ammonia consequent on the beds of guano. 
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islands at Saldanha Bay, and that he was very anxious to have 
examined his remains, but was deterred by the itious veneration of 
the Dutch sailors who accompanied him. It is, extremely pro- 
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a vessel consigned to Liverpool, and was exhibited with considerable 


y 
leaving the gray rocks in pristine nakedness ; a scaffolding or two on the 
water's edge, te facilitate the embarcation of the manure, were the only 
ini scenes which had of late enlivened its now 


the 
abandoned shores, and a solitary bark lay motionless at anchor in one of 


This, to us was a fortunate event, as she happened to have on board a 
of coals—for, so completely had we expended all our fuel, that, to 
reach the present haven, spare ee ae ere of wood 
that could be laid hands on, to suppl our boilers, mercilessly been 
to the flames; as ih. ss0s; 0 wis dillaiilag, to nioages’ the 
coast, managed to hold our own, and avoided being obliged, by the south- 
easterly gale, to make for St. Helena; great, therefore, was our delight 
to find we could here insure our onward progress. We required but a few 
tons of fuel to carry us to our port, that quantity was fortunately to be 
had from this vessel ; they were transhipped during the night, and at 
daybreak next morning we were again un i 

Dbotenenehes stay at Saldanha Bay, some of the party went ashore. 
The country, presenting a sandy and rocky appearance, without signs of 
habitation, was, however, generally speaking, covered with low under- 
wood, where, although, as in the days of Le Vaillant, neither lion, pan- 
ther, or hywna, were roused from their lairs—a small deer, not much 
Si on Or, a RT Yonah arp i 
irds were flushed, here rejoicing in the name of “ pheasants,” but whi 
are neither more nor less than a large species of jungle partridge, very 
similar to what, in India, is known as the * spur fowl. 

The larger denizens of the wilderness: the elephant, the buffalo, 
the q the eland, and the koudou, have long since retreated before 
the moe culture and civilisation, and been closely followed by the 
more formidable beasts of prey, such as the lion, the panther, and hyzna, 
which, a century ago, were found in such unpleasant proximity even 
to Cape Town, that Kolben—an old author who wrote at the commence- 
ment of last century—states that “a sentinel there standing on his post, 
before his officer’s tent, was knocked down by a lion and carried clean off.” 
‘* I remember, too,” says the same writer, “that, in the year 1707, a lion 
at the Cape knocked down a middle-sized ox, padkinade hiemeiy.sitth him 
over a brick wall of a considerable height.” 

At the present time lions are far from being so accommodating, and the 
venturous sportsman, in order to wage war on the king of beasts, must, at 
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eross the great Karroo,* or, to have a shot at an elephant, is fain to 
flow the fottepe of Methuen and Haris tote very verge ofthe i 
Even the tiger and wolf (as the panther and hyena are invari 
mis-called), have taken themselves off afar, and are now seldom met wi 
in the more westerly parts of the colony. | x s 


With afresh supply of fuel, and a pilot on board, the morning after our 
arrival we were again under weigh, and, by the grey of dawn, steered our 
course out of Sal Bay, between the islands, or rather rocks of Ma- 
leassen and Jutten. 


one living mass of aquatic birds : penguins, gannets, cormorants, gulls of 


which was not a little enhanced by the ue sitting posture of the 
penguin species, that apparent Tak borccen binds and fk. 


On the discharge of a gun, a feathered cloud arose, which, had the sun 
been above the horizon, would have sufficed to obscure its rays ; and asthe 
mass deployed into ened lines and stretched in every direction, 
might have no doubt afforded a fine field of speculation for a learned 
augur, or orniocopist of old. Nor was the immense quantity of guano, so 
lately to be found on the spot, any longer a matter of surprise ; it a 
in fact, only unaccountable that, similar to those deposits of filth and 
rubbish in t, on the outskirts of Alexandria and Cairo, it had not, 

ing the course of ages, accumulated even into miniature moun- 
tains. 

If, after having been so lately and much disturbed in the former 

ful possession of their remote and once retired abode, these aquatic 

irds be still found in such quantities, their numbers may be easily 

imagined, before a knowledge of the virtues of guano brought upon them 
80 many unceremonious intruders. 

Le Valliant, in his visit to Saldanha Bay, says, that on passing one of 
the small islands with which it is dotted, his ears were assail “a 
hollow sound, which had in it something very dismal and we Song He 
landed on this rock, which was Schaapen Eyland, or Sheep’s Island, when 
“ all of a sudden there arose from the whole surface of the island an im- 
penetrable cloud, which a at ay St * _ + above our at 
an immense canopy, or rather a sky, of birds of every species, an 
of all colours ; fot sea pe A sea swallows, pelicans, et I believe, 
all the winged tribe of this part of Africa were here assembled. ll their 
voices mixed together, and modified according to their different kinds, 
formed such a horrid music, that I was every moment obliged to cover my 
head to prevent it from being torn to pieces—({ Quere, by the music or the 
birds ?)—and to give a little relief to my ears. The alarm which we s 
was so much the more general among these innumerable legions of birds, 
as we principally disturbed the females who were then setting. They had 
nests, eggs, and young ones to defend. They were like furious ay: om 
let loose against us, and their cries rendered us almost deaf. They often 
flew so near us, that they flapped their wings in our faces, and though we 
fired our pieces repeatedly, we were not able to frighten them; it seemed 

* The great Karroo is a desert sandy along the northern boun- 


tract extending 
daries of the districts of Swellendam and George, “ Karroo” being the general term 
applied to a space void of vegetation and water. 
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almost impossible to di this cloud ; we could not move one 

without crushing either their eggs or their young ones, so that the 
them. 

* * . 

Tt was a fine morning in the latter end of tember,—the spring of 
these southern regions,—when, on clearing hag ar she of ker, we 
directed our course towards Table Mountain, which, though at the dis- 
tance of full sixty miles, was plainly visible on the clear and cloudless 
atmosphere of the southern horizon. 

After’ the severe buffeting we had lately experienced, the elements 
appeared now to have sunk into their calmest and most placable mood ; 
we rapidly coasted the ‘‘Cape district,” and whilst a gentle northerly 
wind crept along the shore, scarcely ruffling the surface of the water, we 
could far out at sea descry—and with no slight feelings of envy—home- 
ward-bound vessels, staggering under a press of canvass, and apparently 
well within the influence of the south-easterly trade, by which, in the 
course of eight or ten days, they would, in all probability, be lazily 
“rolled down”* to St. Helena. 

Dassen Rock was soon passed, and the barren surface of Robben 
Island next opened on our starboard bow. 

This former abode of seals (as the name implies in the Dutch lan- 

), once used as a penal settlement to the Dent, is now tenanted by 
a mixed population of rabbits, lepers, and lunatics ;—the former often 
afford a day’s shooting to the sportsman from Cape Town, whilst the 
latter wretched beings are confined within the walls of an establishment 
lately erected for their maintenance and support. | 

This last haven of human misery and woe, where in former days crime 
was frequently consigned to sorrow and repentance, is a dreary, desolate 
spot, over which the nor-westerly winds oft fiercely howl, unchecked by 
tree or shrub, whilst it is at too great a distance from the main-land to 
afford any shelter or protection to Table Bay, from whose shores it is se- 
parated by three or four leagues of sea. 

No wonder if Makanna, the celebrated Kaffir prophet and chief, who,— 
as a just penalty for past offences and a precaution against future aggres- 
sions on the co —— doomed to pass the remainder of his days on 
this barren rock, should oft in his exile have sighed for the scenes of his 
oo amidst the wild, wooded heights of the Amatola, or the green 

anks of the Keiskamma, or, finally, made that bold though ineffectual 
attempt at freedom which cost him his life ;—but of the “ Lynx,”—for so 
was this remarkable man surnamed—more will be said anon. 

Steaming rapidly past these various objects, the dark, horizontal line 
of the summit of Table Mountain, ually heightening as we ap- 
a presented the appearance of a gigantic wall, placed by the 

and of Nature to arrest all onward progress ; we brought-to at its 
base, and er thus in fifty days reached the long wished-for goal, our 
gallant boat puffed off her steam, ee her living cargo, and we 
soon found ourselves safely deposited on Afric’s southernmost shores. 





* A term generally used to express the steady progress of a homeward-bound 
vessel in its course to St. Helena from the +-an een gubting anes Ship tap 
the S.E. trade, she keeps staggering on o Some of canvass, and 
without for either tack or sheet—a most tful mode of naviga- 
em! y to the exile, who is now taking such rapid strides towards 
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MEMOIRS OF AN OLD ETON BOY. 


BY CHARLES ROWCROFT, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ TALES OF THE COLONIES; OR,. 
THE ADVENTURES OF AN EMIGRANT.” 


Cuap., I. 


Ir is not pleasant to confess one’s faults; and it is for that reason, 
doubtless, among others, that, although I have many times begun, I 
have as often relinquished the writing of these memoirs. There is 
another embarrassment, also, which I feel at the commencement ; per- 
sonal records, if written by the party himself, must necessarily assume 
the air of being egotistical; and this involves the risk of becoming as 

i ble to the reader as the writer. But, on the other hand, it is 
clear that such histories cannot be related with the faithfulness which is 
desirable, by any other than the party who alone can possess a know- 
ledge of all the Pacts, and who has that exact understanding of the secret 
causes which have led to particular results, which can never be perfectly 
known to an extraneous biographer. It is not as in chess, where the 
looker-on often sees more than the players ; in the game of life it is only 
the player who knows the secret motives which have impelled him to 
make the unaccountable moves which puzzle the bystanders. 

And this leads me to make an observation which I trust may be ex- 
cused in this place ; namely, that great caution ought to be exercised in 
judging of other men’s actions, as no one can pretend to say what may 
be the hidden reasons which might justify or excuse the particular act or 
line of conduct pursued by any person; the world sees only the last link 
of the chain of causes necessitating certain consequences, and which, 
without the explanation which a knowledge of the antecedent series 
could give, may seem imprudent and blameable.—But, unhappily, people 
are always wealy to take for granted all the ill that they hear of another, 
while they demur at the good as hypothetical. 

But no one can be so intimately acquainted with the inward workings 
of another man’s mind, as to presume to say, with certainty, that the 
particular reasons which appear on the surface were the sole causes, un- 
mixed and uninfluenced by other motives;-which led to particular acts. 
In this respect, every man’s mind is its own mystery. 

To be sure, novel and romance writers describe, with all the ease in 
the world, and with an accuracy which is astonishing, not only the say- 
ings and doings of their heroes and heroines, but also their secret 
thoughts; nay, more; those ingenious writers have the art to make 
known to us what the said heroes and heroines would have thought on 
remarkable occasions, if they had had the opportunity. These extraor- 
dinary revelations of unuttered words and of unengendered thoughts, 
I must say, have always seemed to me very droll; for my wonder has 

in common with other readers, I dare say—how the narrator 
_ Jan.—vou, LXXXI1. NO. CCCXXYV. D 
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contrived to become acquainted with the thoughts which were unknown 
to the thinkers themselves. But in fiction, I presume, these contradic- 
tions and discrepancies are allowable. i 

But there certainly is an advantage attending narrations in the third 
person, which such histories as these are necessarily —— of ; you 
may praise yourself in the third but you cannot in the first. People 
will allow you to abuse Hts yt much as you please, and the worse 
you made yourself out to be, the more charmingly candid they will con- 
sider you; but you must take care how you touch the other side of the 
picture ; self-praise is always suspicious. With this consideration, no 
wonder there are so few honest biographies. It is more difficult to write 
truth than fiction. , 

However, as my purpose is not to write a romance but a history, I 
must put up with this inconvenience as well as I can. Perhaps, after 
all, I should have abandoned the task in despair if I had not happened 
to light on a p in some author, whose name I forget, which stimu- 

me apvew to the exertion, and which I shall transcribe for the benefit 
* my ie and for my own justification for placing these pages before 

e public :— 

It would be a great benefit to society, says the writer, if those who 
pretend to give accounts of their own lives would really reveal the truth 
to the w and frankly confess the various causes which have led to 
their failure or success in any particular parsuit ;‘and who would have 
the courage also to state with sincerity the errors into which they have 
been drawn, and the faults which they have committed. Such analyses 
of private life, adds the author, would serve as illustrations, and as 
beacons to preserve others from the dangers of the shoals and quick- 
sands with which the voyage of life is unhappily beset. 

It is for the object thus expressed that I have at last determined to 
complete the design which for a long period of time has furnished me 
with matter for meditation ; and it ee be some solace to me in my 
retirement if I could hope to be the means, in some degree, of usefull 
warning other voyagers on the ocean of life to avoid the rock on whic 
I have split. 


Cuap. II. 


I wii begin really at the beginning ; and it is the more n that 

I should do so, as eae 8 evil which ies pursued me oh life began 
to exercise its influence before I was born ; and I have pleased myself in 
my fanciful moments, by endeavouring to derive excuse and consolation 
from the fatality which has seemed to overpower me in the various mis- 
haps which have befallen me. In fact, I life “‘ on tick;” my old 
nurse has related to me with considerable exultation on her part, that I 
was “a monstrous child,” and that my excellent mother, having 
been deceived in her calculations as to the infantine habiliments provided 
aie pete deouamdattonbanicas 
myself in unex proportions. jocosely sug- 
that I might semaponnsily eecocsaodated in one of ia jnsk boot, 

the nurse scouted that idea with indignation ; and after a prodigious 
quantity of excitement, which furnished t matter for conversation 
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during her month of supreme authority, it was fortunately discovered that 
the cals wife was provided with baby linen on her own account, 
of superior dimensions, and it was taken possession of accordingly. 

Whether this opportune provision was the result of her having con- 
stantly before her eyes the gigantic backs of our fat coach-horses and 
their capacious cloths, I cannot pretend to say; but I have no doubt that 
this borrowing of swaddling clothes from the equine department of the 
household had the effect’ of imbuing me with a decided predilection for the 
stables. Indeed, from this circumstance, the coachman’s wife was 
to regard me as a part of the stable establishment, and almost as a child 
of her own, the loan of her baby’s clothes having invested her with the 
character of a sort of foster-mother ; so that my communication with her 
and her husband and the horses were of a more frequent and familiar 
nature than would otherwise have been permitted. How this familiarity 
with the stable-yard affected my fortunes will be seen in the sequel. 

There was another accident that attended my first introduction to the 
world, which must not be omitted. My father who, with many excellent 
qualities, was rather careless and forgetful in money matters, had for- 
gotten to provide himself with some of the current coin of the realm to 
represent the doctor’s fee, which, on such occasions, from praiseworthy 
and immemorial custom, is always considered a ready-money transaction. 
He was obliged, therefore, to borrow the needful a the apothecary ; 
that is to say, he would have borrowed it, but the apothecary had nothing 
about him but phials and potions; so that the doctor for that time was 
obliged to go without his fee, which the nurse declared was “ unlucky.” 
Here was “ tick” the second. 

To the superstitious this beginning of life on borrowed capital might 
have been considered omingus of my future destiny. 

But it is proper for the better understanding of this history, that I 
should say a few words more of the character of my father; for moral, 
like physical diseases, cannot be correctly understood, without taking into 
account “hereditary dispositions.” It is a delicate point, I am aware, 
for a son to treat of ; but important as it is to cherish the feelings of filial 
st and duty, truth is more important still. 

y excellent parent was a most honourable man, and possessed of many 
good qualities, but I must own that he had one failing; he was ner 
of money. It was in vain that primitive copy-books had told him to 
“take care of the pence, and the pounds would take care of themselves ;” 
he had a sovereign contempt for peony Bm of the pence and the pounds 
too. And he gave away his money as freely as he speat it. In opposition 
to that most useful maxim, which teaches that “money makes money,” 
he constantly acted on the principle that it was a sort of duty on the part 
of those who had money, to distribute, and not to hoard it; adopting, I 
presume, on this point, the aphorism of the learned Bacon, that “ money 
is like muck, of no use unless it be spread.” 

Well, it must be confessed that my worthy father spread it about in all 
directions; lending to the embarrassed, giving to the indigent, and bestow- 
ing it on all sorts of charities, without strictly reckoning the proportions 
of his donations in relation to his capital nt income. Now, as I have 
said, this, in my opinion, was a failing, and was calculated to imbue 
his children with false ideas of the economy of money ; and I, for one, 
came to inherit, as it were, the loose notions of its value and its uses which 
I observed to be domestically prevalent from my childhood. I was 
D2 
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brought up in the habit of considering money as a something to be 

t, without having its duty im on tee by pesteptigad sample, 

it was a something also to be earned; and especially that it must be 

cvagh Bde, to claarve ches are is an wabappy clay ‘eabrtancealy too 
ife, to is an 

clieah inches who insist witha! eunneplendd uf Va peattice of 


spending the money and ing it afterwards, However, I saall 
have to speak more of theve matter -and-by. I must first relate my 
youthful ventures. 

There was one anecdote, however, which I must not omit to mention, as 
it is a curious circumstance, and tends to illustrate the fatality to which 


I have already alluded as being attached to my existence ; my very name 
wilthikebned Grupo heathen vocabulary. The reason of this may be 
best explained by the following dialogue which took place between my 
father and mother shortly after | had gladdened the paternal mansion ‘by 
my arrival. 


Cuap. III. 


“ My dear,” began my mother to my father, as he sat by her bed-side 
talking over such family affairs as he judged it suitable to discourse on to 
an invalid, *‘it’s very odd ; but I can’t for my life decide on a name for 
baby. It worries me night and day !” 

“T thought you had decided long ago,” said my father. 

“So I had ; but then I had the idea it would be a girl, and you see 
it’s a boy, so that the hunting for a name is to begin all over again!” 

amposs you call him by my name,” suggested my father ; “it’s usual, 
isn’t it ?” 

“Good heavens! my dear, how can you think of sucha thing! What! 
call the poor little dear ‘ Jenkin ;’ it would be a cruelty to the poor child 
to let him be Jenkined all the days of his life. Think of what you have 
suffered yourself !” 

“That's very true,” replied my father, feelingly. 

“ Haven't | always been obliged to call you by your surname,” con- 
tinued my mother, “although it seems unnatural sometimes to do it; 
but how could I call you ‘ Jenkin ?” 

My father was silent ; although a man may be afflicted with a caco- 
phonous name, he doesn’t like to have the charge of it brought too point- 
edly against him. 

“ T always think,” resumed my mother, “ that it’s more affectionate in 
a family to call one’s husband by his Christian name; although some 
think it is not so stylish ?” 

Well,” said my father, with a slight shade of testiness in his tone; 
‘there are plenty of names to pick nt choose from. Call him anything 

u like—only have done with it.” 

“ Well, then, do you propose a name; poor little fellow, he seems quite 
wretched without one! No one knows what to call him.” 

“« Suppose we say William,” said my father. 

“ Then he will be called ‘ Bill; I hate that word ‘ Bill.’” 


“ then ?” 

‘* ]t’s the gamekeeper’s name ; that won’t do.” 
*« Thomas ?” 

* I shouldn’t like him to be called ‘ Tom.’ ” 
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. What do you say to John?” 

« It’s as bad as the others ; it always comes to Jack, and that sounds 
to my ears so horrid . Besides, somehow one’s footman is always 
called John; and then that’s always awkward and makes confusion, To 
be sure, we can make one’s servant change his name to any one that 
doesn’t interfere with one’s own; but really,” continued my mother, get 
ting excited and a little angry at the diffculty, “there ought to be a 
law to prevent the common people from using the same names as ourselves! 
Why don’t you go into parliament, my dear, and propose something of 
the sort ?” 

« A seat in parliament is an expensive thing to purchase, my dear,” 
replied my father, ‘“ there’s our br are oi Trenthasn, his avin cost 
him five thousand pounds besides the beer ; to say nothing of the bore of 
making speeches at the election, and calling the rascals that “ee buy with 
yor money, ‘ Worthy and independent electors,’ and so forth.—But this 

as-nothing to do with finding a name for our boy. The shortest way, 
after all, will be to call him Jenkin.” 

I would rather die!” said my mother, “ What, do you think that 
poor innocent boy would be able todo with such a name as Jenkin tacked 
to him all the days of his life? No! Tom, Jack, Dick, Bill—any name 
but that! I should never be able to look him in the face after such an 
infliction !” 

“What the devil!” my father began; but, checking himself imme- 
diately, in consideration of my mother’s delicate condition; ‘“ For Heaven’s 
sake, my dear,” he resumed, ‘ choose for yourself. Here,” he continued, 
taking a prayer-book from a shelf, and blowing the dust off it ; ‘‘ here’s 
the list. of them all-; I will read them through from top to bottom, and 
you can stop me when you come to one that hes like.” 

“T don't like any of them,” replied my mother, pettishly ; “ they are all 
so common ; I should like our boy to have some name to distinguish him 
from ordinary people ; something uncommon.” 

There was a print of Leander crossing the Hellespont opposite the bed, 
for which my father had a great affection from its having been long in 
the family, but which my mother abominated, as it always gave her the 
idea, as ihe insisted, of catching cold ; but on this occasion it was the for- 
tunate means of bringing the matrimonial discussion to a conclusion, M 
father and mother had both fixed their eyes on it musingly. The exi- 

ney of the case, perhaps—for the difficulty of finding a name unpol- 
uted by vulgar appropriation threatened to leave me without any name 
at all—inspired my father with a bright idea. 

“What do you say,” said he, “to Leander? That's a classic name.” 

“ And uncommon,” said my mother. 

“I never heard any one called by that name before, certainly,” said my 
father, “ but it’s a well-sounding name, at any rate.” 

* You don’t think it would be considered indelicate ?” said my mother, 
turning her eyes to the picture, doubtingly. 

“ Not a bit,” said my father; “our boy, though he may bear the name 
of the hero, won't go about in the streets in that style.” _ 

“Well ;” said my nother, hesitatingly ; “if you don’t think there’s any 
thing improper in it —” 

“ Nonsense,” said my father; “it’s as good a name as any other, for that 
matter; so, if you're content, let it be so settled.” 








ve 
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And so it was settled ; and with the joint consent of the consulting 
parties, the hero of the present memoirs was, with the proper ceremonies, 
named Leander ; differing from that celebrated enthusiast, however, in 
one particular, that whereas the ancient hero passed much of his time, by 
all accounts, in a cold bath, his namesake passed most of his life in hot 


I shall over the time between infancy and that stage of boyhood 
piatinad dis Sit « pullin ‘wthsdl; Abihcaglt there ure intny itable 
anecdotes of m eoren ae ity extant which could not fail to in- 
terest wrt a3 § ms. But I do violence to my own feelings, and 
suppress them. My reply to an invitation of my nurse to have a “‘bone” 
of a chicken, when I could just lisp, “ Yes—with some meat on it,” was 
certainly very clever, but Ido not dwell on these points lest I should 
igue the general reader. There was a story of mine, also, about two 
gravel-carts, which, unlike the celebrated “story without an end,” which 
has received so large a share of popular approbation, had neither ending 
nor beginning, but which was consid so remarkable an indica- 
tion of early genius, that I believe it was the main cause of confirming my 
father in his purpose of sending me to a public school, in order that my 
talents might have the opportunity of being properly developed. As to 
my saying, on the occasion of my wearing for the first time a splendid 
new beaver hat, with a feather and looped up in front, on an illumination 
night, when the bells were ringing joyfully, and the crowds of people 
were pleased to exercise their most sweet voices in loud huzzas, for they 
did not know exactly what ; I repeat, as to my saying, “‘ What a fuss the 
people make about my new hat!” I consider that exclamation has received 
more applause than it deserved. But, as I said before, I shall pass over 
these matters, and proceed with the narrative of my school.experience, as 
the habits which I acquired there had so powerful an effect on the course 
of my after-life. 

Neither shall I give more than a passing word to the fellowship which 
existed between me and a long-tailed pony, of which, through the inte- 
rest of my friend the coachman, before I was eight years of age. I became 
the acknowledged possessor. But I shall never forget the sorrow of the 
parting which necessarily took place between me and “ Rory” when I was 
sent to Eton College, two years after. The parting from my father and 
mother I bore, as I was told to bear it, “like a man ;” but the ing with 
the pony was a very different affair. I was convinced at the time that 
he felt it as much as I did. This was my “first grief;” however, I con- 
soled myself gradually for the separation; and, I remember, I used to 
cherish the figure of Pegasus which adorned the title-page of an “ Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses” which | borrowed from a third-form boy, from the re- 
semblance which I fancied it bore to my own pony ; and I attribute to 
the circumstance of that accidental illustration the decided predilection 
which [ conceived for the poetry of the Latin classics. But the event 
of my introduction to public life at Eton is deserving of a separate 
chapter. ) 


: 


Cuap. IV. 


It is now many * sare since that memorable day when I made my 
entry, with much dignity on my long-tailed pony, at the renowned 
College of Eton. This indulgence of a last mde on the pony, was a 
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sort or compromise which I made with my mother, and I do not doub 
helped considerably towards the facility of my departure, for the first 
time, from home. She was very much affected at the separation, not 
being quite reconciled to my being launched, at so tender an age, in the 
vortex of a public school; and she was earnest in impressing on me the 
importance of never getting wet feet, as she had heard that the environs 
of Eton were of a marshy description; and of remembering always to 
put on my night-cap when I went to bed, an admonition which, itor 
sorry to say, | much neglected, as the said night-caps, having been ex- 
pressly constructed for the occasion of a manly fashion—that is to say, 
shaped liked a sugar-loaf, with a white cotton tassel at the superior 
extremity, for what reason I have never been able to understand—I found 
them so convenient for keeping marbles in that they were always appro- 
priated to that or similar uses. She particularly cautioned me, also, to 
take care not to sleep in a damp bed, a caution which was very proper, 
but which, in my case, was superfluous, insomuch as I do not remember 
that it ever mattered to me or affected my rest in the least, whether my 
sheets were damp or dry, for, in truth, I always made but one sleep of 
it—and never was able to “enjoy my bed,” as the saying is, for as soon 
as I laid my head on my pillow I fell fast asleep, and never woke till I had 
to get up the next morning—except on one occasion, when I was put ip 
the black list, and had to ruminate on the anticipation of the very dis- 
agreeable consequence of the next morning ; but of this I shall have to 

in its order. 

My kind mother added to her verbal admonitions various reminiscences 
of home in the shape of a huge cake of a superior quality, and sundry 

ts of jam as substantial consolations. These matters, with my other 

uggage, were despatched the day before by the stage, and their appear- 

ance excited no little merriment among my new associates, and I was in 
danger of.being complimented by the appellation of “ mamma's boy,” 
which it cdést me three severe fights and some temporary damage to the 
bridge of my nose to get rid of. 

At last, however, after repeated embraces, and a promise to be kept 
sacred on my part of writing home once a week, I was permitted to leave 
the paternal mansion, my father accompanying me on horseback the 
whole of the way, attended by the coachman, who had obtained special 

rmission to take the place of one of the grooms in consideration of 
is attachment to my person. 

As the distance was more than thirty miles, we dined on the road, 
although I must say, notwithstanding my outward appearance of forti- 
tude, I had not much appetite, and the pony, the coachman said, was 
“‘ off his feed.’’ However, the liberality of my father at the little village 
inn, about five miles from the college, formed a favourable introduction 
for me, of which I took advantage in after-times; but I must not an- 
ticipate. 

All journeys must come to an end at last, as some one has sapiently 
observed, and so did ours ; but somehow, as my ride came nearer and 
nearer, my heart became fuller and fuller; and somehow I could not 
enjoy satisfactorily the picturesque scenery which my father pointed out 
to me in the neighbourhood of Windsor. The atmosphere appeared to 
me a little misty, and my pony went sluggishly, as if he, too, partook 
of my irresistible depression. 


cr 











it was av 

one; and I must confess I heartily wished I was at e. I do believe 
that if 1 had been on my own legs | should have stood stock-still; but being 
borne like an involuntary agent by my pony, | was carried on irresistibly to 
my fate. I looked around me, however, to see what sort of a place I 
was in, and I saw nothing to alarm me; but still it was “going to 
school ;” and the sensations engendered by that occurrence, are, I have 
reason to believe, never of an agreeable nature. But on we went. 

Passing Christopher's, celebrated for its “bishop,” on our left, we 
- the sausage-shop on the same side, and rode by the domiciles of 

onge and Bethell, flanked by Knapp's and the long wall on our right ; 
thence pursuing our course, amidst a silence and solitude which struck 
me as mysterious and awful—but as it was during school-hours, all the 
boys were otherwise engaged—we passed Waight’s, turned Mother Trot’s 
at the corner, and passing by Sumner’s on our right hand, and leaving 
Drury’s on our left, we pushed our way to the very outskirt of the in- 
habited portion of the Etonian domains, and drew up in the court-yard 
of a square brick mansion, which was tenanted by a lady of the name of 
Angelo; and albeit she was a ‘“ Miss,” one of the privileged ‘“ dames” 
of the college. 

A man-servant appeared ; we dismounted from our horses ; my father 
introduced me to the lady who was to stand in loco parentis on the female 
side, and after the usual compliments he took his Looe taking me with 
him to ‘‘ Christopher’s” to have a glass of wine before parting. We were 
shown into rather a gloomy-looking room fronting the street, and a 
bottle and glasses were provided with a promptitude which showed that 
the waiter was used to the order. 7 

My father sat down and pulled up his top-boots, which he regarded 
meditatively for a brief space, and then addressed me gravely in the fol- 
lowing terms:— 

“Leander, you are but young as yet, but you are old enough to under- 
stand me. This is the first time het you have been from home, and 
your mother is very anxious about you. Always be a good boy, and 
attend to what = tutor says to you; and take care that you don’t cut 
your fingers with your hack-knife I remember your mamma was ve 

icular about that. And remember that you are now at the first school 
in the kingdom; it was founded by Henry VI.; the very first, and the 
most expensive, I understand ; iene and Westminster are good, 
Harrow especially ; I know that, because I was brought up there myself, 
and there was one of the best packs of hounds—however, that is not to the 
question now ; you must attend to your studies, Greek and Latin are 
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the main points here. Every gentleman must understand Greek and 
Latin ;. that is, he must have studied them in his youth so as not to ap- 
ignorant when things are talked about in Greek and Latin, such as 
emer and Virgil. People don’t talk Greek and Latin now, at least I never 
heard them, and that is why they are called the dead languages. But 
they are very useful, nevertheless, in a variety of ways, not necessary for 
me to mention at present, because your tutor will explain all that to you. 
And one thing that I have to impress upon you, is always to speak the 
truth, and always to act like a gentleman. Don’t quarrel, and don’t fight, 
if you can help it ; I know that your mother has cautioned you about 
that. But, at the same time, I don’t wish you to be a poltroon ; so that, 
as I say, don’t get into a fight if you can help it, but if you can’t help it, 
why then you must act according to circumstances. Don’t borrow money 
of your schoolfellows ; that's a very mean thing to do; bnt always lend to 
any one that wants it ; we ought always to be free and generous to one 
another, and people always have a contempt for a miserly disposition. 
But you must not spend your money extravagantly, that would be 
wrong again. In short, you must spend your money like a gentleman. 
And of course you will not get into debt ; in fact, you are too young for 
the trades people to allow you to do it. People in a certain station of 
life are obli to get into debt ; but little boys have no business to do it. 
And that’s all I have to say to you. Oh! your mother wished me to 
say something about your agg. I understand that the common parts 
of education, such as reading, and writing, and that—and arithmetic—I 
must not forget arithmetic—are not much attended to here. These things 
are expected to come of themselves ; it is the classics that distinguish 
gentlemen from the common people. You will: learn fencing, and 
dancing, of course, and French; but you must not allow them to interfere 
with your Greek and Latin. And remember to wind up your watch 
regularly, always in the morning at breakfast, that’s the proper time ; at 
night—-after dinner—one is apt to neglect it; but you are too young to 
understand those things, And you will find it very useful for keeping 
school hours; and remember that punctuality in engagements is one of 
the distinctions of a gentleman ; besides, if you don’t keep to your time in 
being at school you will be punished—flogged, perhaps, which is a very 
disgraceful circumstance, besides being painful—sometimes it is very 
painful. However, I hope that will not happen to you. Indeed, it is a 
ractice which I do not approve of, and never didapprove of. I remem- 

t all the boys at Harrow were against it; but I suppose no other mode 
of correction can be found that is so handy and gives so little trouble. 
One of the masters at Harrow used to call it a ‘short cut to the know- 
ledge of the Greek and Latin classics ;’ but it would be improper for me 
to treat such a subject with levity ; but your mother was very fretty about 
it before we came away,'and so you will take care to keep out of that 
scrape, I am sure, for her sake. And now, my dear boy, I shall wish 
you good-bye.” 

With these words my father rose, and placing in my hands a one-pound 
note, which seemed to me at that time an inexhaustible supply of wealth, 
he took leave of me, not without emotion, although he thought to dis- 
guise it by a careless and cheerful manner, which, however, w young 
eyes saw through, and which made my heart feel very heavy. My father 
walked back with me to my dame’s, followed by the coachman with the 
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horses, and, after an affectionate parting, the coachman shaking hands 
with me as with his own son, I was left in my new abode, the last thin 
that I saw being my 8 tail as it whisked 
I was now alone ; t a strange choking 
me to the conversation into which my 
intentions, endeavoured to beguile me. 


7H 
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E 
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opportunity | companions, and witl 

feeling of the unwonted een Seem tnivens foxes gaana! 
hesbches-pocket) nd-whlal y seemed to be endowed with a sort of 
restless power of locomotion, as if stimulated by the air of the place 
with a spontaneous desire of circulation. But of this I shall have to 
speak in due course. I must first describe my reception by my school- 
fellows, and the greeting which awaited me in the ceremonies of induc- 
tion incidental to a “new boy.” 

These details will not appear trivial to those who are desirous of - 
becoming acquainted with the progress of a boy’s life at a public school ; 
and when it is considered how indelibly the character of the man is 
affected by such early impressions, it may be useful to record the results 
of my own experience, as it may assist the judgment of those whose at- 
tention is directed to the subject, in forming a comparison between the 
benefits of public and private education. Indeed, my own opinion is, 
that many of the errors which are prevalent among the higher classes of 
this country, and especially the vice of expenditure, which is transmitted 
by imitation from t hintier to the lower, may be traced to the early 
defects of omission and commission induced by the system prevalent at 
our public schools ; and this remark applies as well to the moral as the 
scholastic portion of the system.—I will take the opportunity of explain- 
ing how the process of teaching is conducted, and say a word or two on 
the domestic economy of the school. 

The public school of Eton is not, as many suppose, a single building, 
in which all the boys are collected under one roof, and watched over in a 
body ; the school, properly so called, consists of two large school-rooms, 
with one or two eatller places of assemblage, at which the boys of the 

r and lower school, respectively, attend at stated times “to say 
ir lessons :’’ the lessons are learnt, or supposed to be learnt elsewhere. 
The boys reside at different houses kept either by “dames” for the most 
part, or by the tutors. Every boy on his entrance is placed as a pupil of 
one of the tutors, all of whom must have passed through the college on 
the foundation, and who are, without exception, well-bred gentlemen of 
superior attainments. These tutors form also the body of “ masters,” 
who attend at the school-rooms to hear the lessons ; and they are pre- 
sumed to take care that their pupils are properly prepared at their own 
houses in their various tasks. This duty, however, was in my time fre- 
quently neglected. 

Besides tutors, there were other masters, licensed by the college, 
but extraneous to it, who taught the vulgar accomplishments of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, such matters being considered beneath the atten- 
tion of the classic “tutors,” who confined themselves to Latin and Greek, 
including, above all, the highly-prized accomplishment of making Greek 
and Latin verses, which was the criterion of college merit, and considered 
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superior to all other attainments. In addition to the instructors already 
mentioned, there was a French master appointed by the and one 
or two other permitted French masters and private tutors, of whom the 
authorities took no other account than to be satisfied with the general 
correctness of their character and demeanour. 

Thus, the boy resided, that is, slept and took his meals, at the house of 
his dame, or, as I have already said, in some instances, at the house of his 
tutor ; and journeyed backwards and forwards from his dame’s or his tu- 
tor’s house to the school-room, in all weathers, rain or sunshine, which, 
while it tended, as it was considered, to make him more hardy and 
manly, was a fruitful source of the illnesses which such exposure could 
not fail to occasion. And the mode of living at the dame’s or tutor’s 
house was this ; sometimes, but rarely, a boy had a room to himself; in 
the majority of cases, and almost always when there were brothers, two or 
three, and even four, boys inhabited the same room, which was of rather 
small dimensions. In this room they sat during the day, when they sat 
at all, and invariably passed their evenings. How the evenings were 
often passed I shall have to describe by-and-by. In this room they also 
slept ; turn-up bedsteads standing in it, which were closed during the day. 
- This was a bad arrangement, obviously ; but so it was; and such was the 
apartment in which many of the sons of the highest nobility in the king- 
dom have passed the best part of their juvenile days. 

As to the moral superintendence of the boys thus placed, there was 
little or none. In their own rooms they did as they pleased; and, 
indeed, in my time, any manifest spying into their doings on the part 
of their dame would have been considered an intrusion, and would 
have been resented in some way, accordingly. So that, in fact, the boys 
were left almost entirely to themselves ; and were exposed to the caprices, 
or the tyranny, and to the bad examples of one another, almost without 
check or control ; and so long as they made no disturbance by fireworks or 
other gunpowder amusements threatening the blowing up of the premises, 
they were allowed to pass their time in quarrelling, fighting, cards, and 
drinking, pretty much as they pleased, and left to settle their disputes as 
they best could among themselves; the strongest, as is usual in such com- 
munities, establishing his dominion over the rest, as is the custom in sys- 
tems of autocrasy in all times all over the world. It must be admitted 
that this was not the best way to conduct a moral education ; but at a 
public school it is not a moral, but a classical, education that is aimed at ; 
and doubtless that object, at the expense of all the rest, is sometimes suc- 
cessfully accomplished. 

Now I must protest against being wilfully misunderstood on the point 
of what is called “classical education,” meaning thereby, as the term is 
popularly interpreted, a Greek and Latin education; I have too much 
respect for those noble languages, and am too strongly impressed with 
their utility to wish to depreciate the merit of their acquisition, or the 
honours of their professors ; but from my own experience I must be per- 
mitted to say that their study at public schoois, and at Eton especially, 
was too exclusive; I do not find fault with boys being taught Greek and 
Latin, but I object to their being taught nothing but Greek and Latin, 
and to its being supposed that the stuffing them with the dead langua 
is a sufficient preparation for the active duties of real life, whether legisla- 
torial or otherwise. It is not the use, but the abuse, that I complain of. 
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However, as it is not my intention to write a treatise on academical edu- 
cation, I shall say no more on this point, for the present at least, but allow 
the subject to develope itself as I go on. My object is to illustrate the 
ee eee Ur ae to 
engender on that most important personal economy of a man’s 
life, his private exchequer; for, all, in public, as in private life, with 
Gelimnnslenbtdholeilaldatiej-anmney:iaithe-puisned:aidhil of all enter- 
prise; and whether in the pursuits of the occupation of peace, or in aggres- 
sive or defensive war, is the foundation on which all ions must neces- 
sarily be based, and, under all circumstances, is a subject which will force 
itecl on every man’s attention. 

The great evil of the present day, as all must have daily occasion to 
obsérve, is the undue prevalence of “ Tick.” This nation went to war 
“on tick,” and now is feeling the baneful and seemingly insurmountable 
inconvenience of being laden with a heavy debt. That which has been 
so recklessly done by the nation collectively is imitated by the inhabitants 
of these realms individually. All is one universal system of “ Tick ;” 
landlords are to be helped to cultivate their lands on tick ; the colonies 
are to be supported by “ Tick ;” our princely merchants, following a most 
princely fashion, are to be saved from bankruptcy by a most complicated 
system of tick. One part of the empire borrows from the government, 
and the government borrows of the money-lenders, and the money-lenders 
borrow of the Bank of England, and the bank pursues a sublime system 
of tick by issuing notes which the government, and the bank, and every 
body besides knows, it has no possible means of paying if asked for;- 
and so, every thing goes on merrily — in a continual circle of tick, 
till all of a sudden pay-day comes, and then the nation and individuals 
ascertain to their extreme astonishment that they have been living beyond 
their income, and they all find themselves in a pretty mess. And then, 
while some political economists declare that all the mischief is owing to 
the erroneous system of tick, other political economists aver that the diffi- 
culty has been created by a restriction or a suspension of the glorious prin- 
ciple of tick; and contend that as that career has once been entered on, 
there is no help for it, but to go on in everlasting tick, and leave our 
descendants to pay off the debts which we leave to them as their inheri- 
tance, as well as they can. 

But I am forestalling my subject a little ; I shall have to say enough 
about this same tick in the course of my confessions in its relation to 
myself, and to describe how tick in war (and this reminds me of an anec- 
dote concerning my being taken prisoner in the Peninsula), and tick in 
love (by-the-bye, that purchase of the rope-ladder on tick was one of 
the most memorable of my adventures), and tick on various occasions, 
operated on my fortunes through life. 

I must return now to my schoolboy adventures, on which, perhaps, I 
love too much to dwell, but which recalls to me the freshness of my early 
life, and always makes me feel young again in their relation. Besides, 
it is necessary for the object of this work, that I should describe with the 
prep s minuteness my experience at a public school, as the evil effect 
of a habit engendered there forms the purport and the moral of my 
tale ; for I date my own continual embarrassment in life, and the embar- 
rassments of many others, from the vicious practice prevalent in my time 
of that most expressive word to Etonian ears—“ Tick.” 
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THE CHA’B ARABS. 


BY W. FRANCIS AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


A Nook of Land—Anglo-Turco-Persian Political Commission—Origin of the 

Cha’b Arabs—Tenure of the Country—Sheikh Suleyman and his Piratical 

ts—Town of Mohammerah—Its Salubrity, Trade, and Importance— 

J y of the French Consul at the Predilection of the En for this Port 

—Na of the Daurak Canal—Night in the Marshes—Metropolis of the 
Cha’b and Court of Sheikh Thamar. 


Iw one of the most remote corners of the world, on a bit of alluvial 
soil, marshy, grassy, and sandy, as it passes into rock and desert ; in an 
the 


angle formed by wr Me and classic streams, the Oreatis, the Ulai, 
the Pasitigris, and the Euphrates; fertilised in its heart by the drainage 


of a whole river, the antique Hedyphon--which the poets of olden time 
would have represented as a nymph dying in the embraces of that gloomy 
king whom all the goddesses refused to wed—there dwells a tribe of 

o-feeding, degenerate, and once pizatical Arabs, hitherto little 
known, and who, but for the said piratical habits, the restlessness of mo- 
dern travellers, whom nothing can escape, and the miserable policy of 
a French consul in setting the Turks and Persians by the ears, would 
probably have long enjoyed the same enviable obscurity. 

But English adventurers entered into the heart of this remote country; 
French jealousy saw in this act an immediate intention on their part to 
_— themselves of the country ; Turkish soldiers devastated its rising 

ittle port, the Bakhtiyari mountaineers replaced its fallen sheikh, the 
Persians retorted by invading the metropolis, and a mixed Anglo-Turco- 
Persian commission has been sitting for two or three years at Erzrum, in 
Armenia, to decide as to whom this fragment of the Delta of the 
Euphrates, with its villages, castles, and palace—its rice-grounds, its 
buffalo pastures, and date-groves—and its poverty-stricken inhabitants 
shall belong. It would have been a most desirable thing if the Cha’b 
Arabs, as the tribe in question is designated, could have decided the 
knotty question themselves, and proclaimed their independence alike of 
,the Sublime Porte and the equally sublime Shahinshah. Unfor- 
tunately, their numerical strength was not equal to the task, so they 
remained and still remain in the unpleasant position of a bone to be con- 
tended for by Sunni and Shia’h dogs, who tear away at both sides at 
once. 

We have not seen the blue-book which chronicles the labours of the 
commission ; no doubt it will be called for during the present session of 
Parliament by a Chisholm Anstey, or an Urquhart, when impeaching a 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, or by some laborious financier, to whom even 
the Cha’b Arabs shall not remain a mystery, if expenses have been in- 
curred in dragging them from obscurity ; but we have visited their 
couutry on various occasions, traversed it in almost all directions, held 
long conferences with its sheikhs, in their ancient palace and citadel, have 
sympathised with them when flourishing, and pitied them when trod 
own by the iron tramp of oppression, and the Cha’b Arabs are not a 
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nur hitrcy and then y be so to others, if they will follow us, first 
in our ical, and then in our peripatetic notes. 

The Cha’b Arabs emigrated from the Arabian coast of the Persian 
Gulf, and they were, therefore, of independent origin. They were 





buffalo-herdsmen, and hence the AL pled territory, first in the 
distriovof Wea’ Wasit, subsequently founding the town town of Kobben | in Daurak, 
and which town is mentioned by the 


They soon afterwards ascended the Jerrahi (Hedyphon), and pitched 
their tents around an artificial mound—a ruin of some Susanian fabric — 
and upon which arose the modern town of Fellahiyah. The Afshars ob- 
jected to this encroachment on their territories; but the Cha’bs excused 
themselves by saying, that the pastures of the Jerrahi were better suited 
to their buffaloes than Kobban, where they did not prosper. Soon after- 
wards, a ditch was dug round the mound, upon which the Afshars 
remonstrated. The Cha’bs answered, that the ditch was to 
preserve their buffaloes, which were carried off almost every night by their 
neighbours. The Afshars were obliged to be satisfied. The following 
year, a stout mud-wall was raised within the ditch, and the Afshars find- 
ing that the Cha’bs were resolved to live in independence, invited the 
chief of nillaiieidg tke to ends tiem ingogelieg Ge Arabs from 
avelppoame. This chief entered the field in the but, falling ill, 

to return, and the expedition was de Fy till the autumn. 

In the interval, the Afshars concluded a peace with the Cha’bs, which 
they intended to break as soon as it was in their power todo so. Of this 
the Arabs were aware, and they formed a design of defeating them before 
they could receive assistance. They accordingly made a feast, to which 
the Afshars were invited. As they were eating, the Cha’bs fell upon 
them and slew them to the number of fourteen, all of whom were chiefs. 
The Cha’bs then applied to the Wali of Arabistan, residing at Hawizah, 
who was the most powerful chieftain in the Delta of the Euphrates, to 

assist them in driving out the Persians. ‘‘ We are Arabs,” said they, 
“and, consequently, the sayyid is a brother. It is better that we should 
be his subjects ; we are wi ng to render the same services and pay the 
same tribute as the Afshars.” The Wali consented, and marched agai 

the Afshars, who were expelled from Daurak, and took refuge at Lehrowi, 
where they built a castle, which, according to Layard, still bears their 


These Walis oh Kann se smily h vassals of Persia, were of Arabian 
descent, the founder of the family being a sayyid, or descendant of the 
prophet, who quitted Medinah to ‘stale Son at Wasit, in Chaldea, and 
subsequently a Hawizah, on the Chogspes, about the year 1350. There 
were, at thet time, four Walis in Persia, who were considered as the chief 

vassals, or semi-dependent princes of the Shahinshah, or King of Kings. 
These were the Walis of Luristan, of Gurjistan, or Georgia, of Kurdistan, 
and of Arabistan. Shah Abbas the Great abolished the title of Ata Beg 
of Luristan, and conferred that of Wali on the chief of the province, which 
denomination has ever since been retained by the descendants of Husain 
Khan, the first who received the title. 

The Cha’b Arabs did not, however, long remain peaceful occupiers of 
the land they had seized; for, at the accession of Shah Abbas to the 
throne of Persia, Imam Kali Khan, governor of Fars, headed an expedi- 
tion against them, and forced them to return their former possessions to 
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the Afshars, compelling them, moreover, to pay a certain tribute to the 


TATE iraaaa’ honasens ok thecadineahanoniiinehioe tena 
Taki vantage, however, state ich: 

the death of Nadir Shah, the Cha'b Arabs : themselves once 
more of the country of Daurak, forcing the and sundry Turko- 
man tribes that pastured their flocks in the same territory, to | 
and made themselves complete masters of all the countries that inter- 
vened between the Euphrates, the Karun, and the Hindiyan. 

The name of the Cha’b Arabs became first known in this country 
about the latter part of the last century, in consequence of their piratical 
exploits on the Persian Gulf.* They had then attained their highest 
power under the intelligent and ne Sheikh Sule This 
sheikh, the founder of the present family of the Ali Bu Nesir sheikhs, 
constructed dams across the rivers, dug canals, built houses and vi 
planted date groves, and encouraged commerce. But, above all, he 
sought to aggrandise his dominions. He subjected all the less powerful 
tribes in his neighbourhood, and extended his conquests in the direction 
of Bassora, where Niebuhrt describes him as having in his time pos- 
session of all the islands and territories adjoining the Shat el Arab. 
The possession of the mouths of the Euphrates led this powerful chieftain 
to turn his attention to navigation. He constructed his first ship in 
1758; and, in 1765, he had already ten large-sized vessels and seventy- 
six small ones. With these vessels he made war upon all European mer- 
chantmen that came to trade at Bushire and Bassora; and he captured, 
among others, several English ships. He particularly assisted the tribes 
of the coast, south of Hindiyan, in destroying the Dutch factory at 
Kharaj, and he also made himself master of several large districts in 
Persia. 

At length Kerim Khan, the successor of Nadir Shah, invaded his 
territories with so strong a force, that he was obliged to fly, with his 
treasure, beyond the Euphrates. The Persians, after sacking Fellahiyah, 
advanced westward, and broke down the dam which had been constructed 
to force the waters into the Kobban mouth of the river, but the plague 
having broken out in the army, it was obliged to retrace its . No 
sooner had the Persians = «Na than the Turks of Bag and 
Bassora advanced in their turn against Sheikh Suleyman, for violation 
of their territories ; and, thus tossed between two antagonist powers, the 
sheikh had no alternative but to seek an alliance with one, and he gave 
the preference to Kerim Khan, from whom he subsequently received, in 
return for signal service rendered to the Persians at the siege of Bassora, 
cession of the town of Hindiyan and its dependencies in perpetuity, but 
somewhat in the nature of a feudal tenure, on condition of paying 1000 
tomans yearly to the Persian government. 

So long as the sovereigns of Persia have been strong enough to enforce 
payment of this tribute, the Cha’b Sheikhs have met the demand; but, 
whenever they thought they could withhold their a they never 
failed todo so. This has led to constant petty warfare between the Arabs 
and the Persians. At the commencement of Fet’h-Ali-Shah’s reign, they 


* Vincent’s “Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients,” &c., vol. i., p. 427. 
Fourth edition, 1807. 


t “ Voyage en Arabie,” &c., tom. ii., p. 160. Swiss edition of 1780. 
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kept aloof, but Mohammed Ali Mirza, governor of Fars, having sent an 


iti se Titian the iad tn " : 
cry nd partyin a wild amber of Sir noble ee on La 
In a similar manner, the accession of the rei shah to the 


the demand; but after the fort had surrendered, he changed his mind, 
and in addition to the required supplies, paid several thousand tomans to 
the governor of Fars. 7 

Atthe time of Sir John Macdonald Kinneir’s visit to Persia, that is about 
forty years ago, that traveller describes the revenues of the Cha’b Sheikh 
as amounting to five laks of piastres (50,000J.) a year, and says that 
he could bring into the field five thousand horse, and twenty thousand 
foot. 

The first time I visited the Cha’b Arabs, I joined the Euphrates 
steamer, then lying off the town of Mohamaersh, in a Persian open 
boat, in which I made the traverse from Bushire. The bustle of this 
little port, and the picturesqueness of the environs, charmed the eye at 
once. The Pasitigris, or Karun, after emptying part. of its waters into 
the Khor Bahmehshir, a wide and noble es , flows on in a limpid 
stream by the Haffar channel to the Shat el Arab. This channel is an 
artificial cut, and is about three-quarters of a mile in length, from three 
to four hundred yards in width, and it receives three-fifths of the waters of 
the Pasitigris. It has depth of water for vessels of any burden. Its 
banks, when not occupied by buildings, are fringed with an undergrowth 
of liquorice plant, acacias, and pomegranates, behind which are continu- 
ous groves of stately palms. On the south side was an extensive mud 
fort, enclosing a few dwellings tenanted by Karayid, Sheikh of the 
Nasara, and his followers; on the north side was the town of Moham- 
merah, consisting, at the most, of a few wretched hovels, and a kind of 
temporary bazaar, constructed chiefly of matting and date fronds; but as 
the town had been declared a free port by the Sheikh of the Cha’bs, a 
most activo bustling trade was thriving, the Haffar was crowded with 
every variety of shipping, there were great heavy brigs from Oman, 
clumsy Persian bagalas from Bushire, Arab boats from Bahrain and Ko- 
weit, and craft of motley rigging from more distant seas. So, also, in the 
town itself, an infinite variety of costume and physiognomy presented itself. 
The white-turbaned, loose-robed, clear, and smooth-skinned opium dealer 
from Surat and Bombay was a novelty to us. Red and yellow shoe mer- 
chants from Cairo, Fez dealers from Tripoli, tobacco vendors from Shiraz, 
= Turks, Arabs, Armenians, and Kurds were more familiar, but 

ill filled up the canvass with distinct forms and striking contrasts. Add 
to this, that from the deck of the steamer, the swift flo waters of the 
Karun, the broad channel of the Bahmehshir, and the lake-liké expanse of 
the great Shat el Arab, with its boundless forests of palm trees, could be all 
brought under the eye at the same moment, reducing town and forts and 
bustling traders to the semblance of an ant-hill in motion amid such a 
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silent expanse of waters, palm forests, and interminable plains, and it will 
be felt. that Mohammerah was a site calculated to make, an i i 
never to be effaced. And it was so healthy, too! The sky was as bright 
as the waters were-clear and limpid, not a cloud furrowed the horizon, not 
asightless object or a streak of mud sullied the current, once drunk by 
none but kings, and the air was pure as sky and water ; we had not a 
sick man on board, and the lightness and activity around imparted cheer- 
fulness to every one. Lieutenant Selby bears equally strong testimony 
to the salubrity of the pn which is of so much importance in a country 
so low and flat as the Delta of the Euphrates. 

I am enabled (he says)* from a personal knowledge of it (Mohammerah) for 
some years, to bear witness to its superiority in this respect over any other 
part of the adjacent country ; so much so, that when, during the hot months, 
duty called me from Baghdad to the town of Basrah, or its vicinity, I inva- 
riably remained at, or near, Mobammerah, to which, in a great measure, I at- 
tribute the entire absence of that deadly fever which committed such havoc in 
the second expedition under Captain Lynch, at its outset, and which can 
only be ascribed to its having been compelled to remain so long at Basrah. 

The salubrity of the one place, and the unhealthiness of the other, are 
easily accounted for. Bassora is situated a mile from the river, up a stag- 
nant canal, and is, for a great portion of the year, surrounded by a mias- 
matic marsh and inundation. Again, the temperature of the Karun and 
Euphrates is very different. The Karun, fed by the melting snows of 
the Persian Apennines, loses, in its short and rapid descent of about one 
hundred and sixty miles, little of its freshness and invigorating coolness. 
In the month of August, when the Shat el Arab has attained a tempeta- 
ture of 91 deg. Fah., the Karun never exceeds 80 deg. Hence, probably, 
the celebrity of its waters. No wonder that Colonel Chesney should 
have preferred this locality, possessed at once of such great natural and 
artificial advantages, for a station to Bassora. From its admirable 
position, having the Karun to the north-eastward, by which it communi- 
cates with the fertile provinces of Khuzistan, and the possessions of the 
Cha’b sheikhs ; the Shat el Arab, to the north-westward, by which there 
is an uninterrupted communication with Bassora, Kurnah, Hillah, Bagh- 
dad, and, in fact, all the countries watered by the Euphrates and the 
Tigtis, and a passage to the sea by both the Khor Bahmehshir and Shat 
el Arab ; its merchants well informed, energetic, and enterprising men, 
and the people active, and much less bigoted than the Turks, Moham- 
merah must even yet, after its invasion and devastation by Turks and 
Persians, rise up from its ashes, and become one of the most important 
places on the rivers of Mesopotamia. In a naval, a military, a commer- 
cial, and a sanitary point of view, it is unrivalled. 

Unfortunately, however, the opening Mohammerah as a free port, had 
induced the traders who had previously resorted to Bassora, where the 
duties are very high, to resort to the latter place, which had not wr 
caused a great diminution in the custom-house revenues of Bassora, whic 
were very considerable, but likewise of the revenues of the Pasha of 
Baghdad, which are in part derived from the same source. Ali Riza 
Pasha having terminated his campaign against the rebel chief of Rawan- 
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duz, demanded nothing than an excuse to destroy this rival 


cupidity, with the zealous breath of international jealousy, says of Colonel 
ere iy Ae eet agate ‘that it was an insult 
to the ey i i i 

without even notifying such an intention ; and to choose for the centre of 


his operations a the prosperity of which, right or wrong, the go- 
vernment viol 6 deter It was still worse to make conventions 


Now, with regard to the latter reckless statement, I believe that I was 
with Colonel Chesney on the occasion of every visit made either to Haji 
Jabar, Sheikh of the Mohaisen, and Ahmed, Sheikh of the Haiyadar, 
sub-tribes of the Cha’bs, and both then dwellingin Mohammerah ; as 
well also to Sheikh Karayid who resided in Southern Mohammerah, and 
I do not believe that any such hopes were held out to those chiefs. 

With regard to the mght and wrong of the question, we have already 
seen that the country was originally held by the Afshar Persians ; that 
when the Cha’b Arabs expelled the Afshars, that they did so with the 
assistance of, and while acknowledging the supremacy of the Persian 

vernor of Arabistan, and that from time of Shah Abbas the Great 
they have paid tribute and acknowledged fealty to the Persian govern- 
ment. If was any right in the question, it was for Shuster to com- 
plain of being defrauded of its dues, and not Bassora. When the news 
spread that Ali Riza Pasha had really left Baghdad to invade Moham- 
merah, Muhammed Taghi-Khan Bakhtiyar was directed by the Mo’tamid, 
or chief of Kirmanshah, to offer the sheikh assistance, provided the sheikh 
furnished the troops with the n supplies on their march, and as 
long as they required them ; but, rtunately, the sheikh was lulled 
into security by the misrepresentations of Ajil, and Abd al Riza, the 
Sheikh of the Bawis, who had been tampered with by the Turks, and he 
refused this offer of aid. 

Ali Riza Pasha, according to M. Fontanier’s own account, did not know 
whether Mohammerah belonged to Persia or Turkey. To an ambassador, 
deputed to him to explain that the port belonged to Persia, he could return 
no answer. The French consul accordingly came to his aid. 

I was apprehensive (says M. Fontanier) of other proceedings of the same 
kind, and had my fears, too, lest the Persians, taking advantage of the unsatis- 
factory answers of the pasha, should assert that the right was on their side. 
This would have been a reason for attacks and hostilities that national ani- 
mesity would too readily have prompted, and which would, moreover, have 
afforded the English such a pretext as they ardently desired for inducing the 
belligerents to accept their intervention. ith the help of Herbelot’s Bidlio- 
théque Orientale, in which I found an account of the Chahabs, and with what I 
already knew of the history of the country, I was not long in drawing up a note 
setting forth the indisputable rights of the Porte. .M. Raymond translated it 
into Turkish, and went to deliver it to the pasha, accompanied by Ibrahim 


Agha, whom I had occasion to send to him, to present the compliments cus- 
tomary at the season of the Ramazan. 


The reasons for the interference of the French consul are of a far more 
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wide-embracing character than would appear at first. M. Fontanier’s 
political foresight enabled him to see far into the future. 

It appearec to me (he says, alluding to the taking up of quarters at Moham- 
ies that this we dele tay of settling two very faipootaint questions, and 
of acquiring, by a dexterous manceuvre, the domination of the river. 

And elsewhere he says his remarks upon the subject were not much 
relished by Colonel Chesney. 

I was, moreover, well aware that it would have suited him better to have 
been allowed to arrange his plans in secret, and that it would have been a glo- 


rious triumph for England to find herself in one day, to the great astonishment 
of Europe, mistress of one of the noblest rivers in Asia ! 


The second time that I visited Mohammerah was after the disastrous 
attempt made to ascend the Euphrates at low water, when the cross-head 
of one of the pumps broke, and obliged us to retrace our steps. Colonel 
Chesney having started for Bombay, in the Hugh Lyndsay, the steamer 
Euphrates prepared to ascend the Karun to Ahwaz, and at the same 
time a party was got up to penetrate into the interior of Daurak, and 
visit the sheikh at his citadel, after which the steamer might be joined 
by crossing the country to the north-eastward. 

This party consisted of Colonel Estcourt, Captain Charlewood, Mr. 
Rassam, and the author, and we started in a small native boat, propelled 
with poles by two Arabs. The first day we ascended the Karun, a dis- 
tance of twelve miles, to the spot where formerly an artificial dyke turned 
the water into the Khor Kobban, but which, from its being now nearly 
dried up, is called the Karun el Amah, or the Blind Karun. We turned 
down this channel a short distance, to where it is joined by the Daurak 
Canal, which is derived from the Jerrahi or Hedyphon, and was, in the 
lower part of its course, barely six or seven feet in width. Between this 
cana! and the Karun were the ruins of the village of Sablah, at this 
time deserted and uninhabited. Beyond all was a level, monotonous, 

y plain, across which we plied our way, cheered by the songs of 
our Arab boatmen, till night overtook us, and with it labour ceased, and 
the harsh notes of the Cha’bs were succeeded by the equally unmelodious 
screech of the night heron. Colonel Estcourt was one of those happy 
individuals whose constitution and habits of life enable them to d 
creature comforts. Animal sensuality was so entirely superseded by 
pirituality, that he could spurn the coarser appetites, and as he had in 
yyria lived for months upon sweet and sour milk, so in Susiana he ap- 
peared determined to try the effect of pure air in supporting the animal 
economy. Certain it is that not even a biscuit had been put into the 
boat when it left the steamer, so that at nightfall, to saan who hold 
social conveniences in high respect, the prospect was as gloomy to the 
stomach as it was to the eye. Luckily, Rassam, who came in for part 
of the upbraiding that ensued. upon this notable nocturnal discovery, 
announced the existence of a nid packet of coffee. This was a gleam 
of sunshine to the gathering clouds, and we jumped ashore to search for 
the usual fuel of the Arabs, the dry ings of quadrupeds of every 
description. While engaged in this ignoble research, two shadows popped 
out of the darkness. The shadows were as instantly challenged, for as we 
had not seen a human being since we entered the Cha’b country, it was 
deemed rather mysterious that they should thus make their appearance 
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close to us at night. One of the shadows, accordingly, on being called 
to, approached us ; the other remained in the distance, looking like a 
pillar in the horizon. 

Big rom. bose 8 + Mor meta aoe shemrmmae voice, “ we wish to ask 
permission to light a very li in neighbourhood.” 
We +. sober rede to this Lind of question in the 
steamer, where it not only frequently happened that the natives asked 
permission to light their fires under our protection, but also in sad pros- 
titution of all manly feeling, would ask permission for the females to carry 
on their daily labours in our presence. The use of diminutives as “a very 
little fire,” when asking a favour, is touchingly expressive in the Arabic 

lan , and cannot be exactly rendered in ours. 

e lay in our clothes all nigh, and the early dawn enabled us to light 
another fire, and get a cup of coffee before we started on our journey. 
We had also given some coffee to the poor Arab peasants. It was, as 
the day before, a tedious navigation in a grassy plain—there was not a 
thing to be seen. Nothing earthly would, indeed, have willingly re- 
mained in such a desolate country. As we proceeded onwards the land 
became more marshy, and a few shrubs and patches of reeds decorated 
the banks of the canal. From these an occasional water-snake glided 
into the stream, flocks of white egrets dotted the plain, plovers flitted 
above, and soon the colossal heads of buffaloes were seen peering at us 
with their great staring eyes up to their flanks in mud and water. We 
were now fairly in what appeared to bé an inextricable marsh. A flock 
of wild ducks took their way directly over our heads, and we shot, and 
with the help of the boat, bagged a brace. This, under existing circum- 
stances, was a very satisfactory incident. As evening was approaching, 
the marsh was succeeded by dry banks with groves of palms, amid which, 
the cottages of the Cha’b Arabs were nestled. The canal had now at- 
tained a considerable width, and the aspect of things appeared to us, 
probably by contrast, to be perfectly enchanting. Many of the cottages 
came down close to the water-side, and their picturesque outline was 
deeply shadowed forth in the calm pellucid stream. Men, women, and 
children came out into their little gardens to see the strangers go by, 
while from above beams of golden blue light were showered down with that 
radiance which is so peculiar to a sun-set seen through the green fronds 
of palm trees. 

wilight overtook us in this delightful navigation, when suddenly our 
attention was called to a new feature in our journey. -A palatial edifice 
of imposing magnitude was seen in the dim and uncertain light to rise 
out of the waters. It came upon us like the stately fagade of one of 
those noble palaces, that alone would impart renown to the city of the 
. The illusion was strengthened by the boat stopping at a water- 

gate, one of the Arabs knocking loudly at the arched folding-doors. ‘It 
was a long time, however, before the knocks were answered, when at 
Jength attendants and lights came, and we were admitted into a gloomy, 
sub-palatial aqueduct, which we were glad to exchange for an apartment. 
Even this, however, was a desert within four walls, for it had not a rag, 
a chair, or a table within it, nor a pane of glass to the windows. Luckily, 
it was fine weather, and chilly, but not cold at night. I had lost no time 
in picking up acquaintance with one of the attendants, who, I thought, 
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State, poomiond nkahoh, if thy were protuesd in ccoudiion.h 
obscurity, promi ish, i were in a condition fit to 
be mc igi 5s Estcourt and Mr. Rassam went to on Charle- 
wood and myself waited patiently, and without a murmur, till midnight. 
Light after light had disappeared from the palace precincts, doors were 
closed, not a sound was heard, save that of a gentle nasal harmony, to 
which no melody was im by distance, and the ducks were, most 
, at the bottom of the canal. We never saw them again. 

I laid down upon the hard boards, and was dreaming that I had re- 
ceived an invitation to dine with the Lord Mayor, and had turned round 
twice with impatience at the dilatoriness of the turtle-soup, when I was 
awoke with the intelligence, that the Sheikh of all the Cha’bs wished to 
receive us. The Arabs are very early risers—they go to bed with the 
fowls and get up with them. It was just daybreak, but our toilette was 
soon made, and we were ushered across the court-yard to the state-apart- 
ment, which, although of considerable magnitude, was already densely 
crowded. Sheikh ar sat in the right corner. He was a man in 
the prime of life, wore a turban instead of the usual Arab head-dress, 
and received us with the utmost civility. At his left hand was his vizier, 
Haji Mashal, of Nasara, who, as a pilgrim, also wore the turban. On his 
left sat Mir Madhkur, Sheikh of the Sherifah, and who, as descendant of 
the prophet, wore a green turban. Next to Mir Madhkur sat Ajil, the 
principal Sheikh of the Bawi tribe. Little did I think at the time of this 
our first introduction, that this sheikh would soon be shot dead in that 
very apartment. Beyond Ajil were two Persians in their black lamb-skin 
caps and national costume. They were envoys from the Mo’tamid, or 
governor of Kirmanshah, and had their suite in the room. To the left of 
the Vizier Haji Mashal sat the sheikh’s secretary, and his writing mate- 
rials occupied. the cushions at the head of the room, and thus interposed 
themselves between the faithful and their infidel visitors, who were ceremo- 
niously conducted to the left side of the apartment, each, after the usual pre- 
liminary compliments, having to be introduced personally, and his rank, pur- 
suits, &c., detailed at length. The bottom of the room was occupied b 
that dense crowd of attendants and spectators, which is tolerated on all 
public occasions, for when it is supposed that any thing that concerns the 
tribe is on the ¢apis, patriarchal manners do not allow the sheikh to ex- 
clude the most destitute of his subjects. Conversation is, accordingly, at 
such public receptions made up of common places. I was very glad when 
it was over, for ot consisting of dates, dried raisins, cheese, and 
sour milk, was then served up in our apartment. It was our first meal 
for forty hours! We had not half satisfied our appetites, before Sheikh 
Thamar, with his vizier and secretary, pounced in upon us to receive his 
presents, and to talk politics. All ceremony was now cast aside, and some 
agreeable and interesting conversation took place. 

This over, we went out to explore the muzif, or palace, and the town. — 
The imposing aspect of the former had sadly diminished before the glare 
of hetad-detiakt and the crumbling material presented that usual_ap- 
pearance to the eye which is so happily lost in adrawing. The town of 
Fellahiyah is surrounded by a mud wall, with equidistant towers, mostly 
im ruin. Its main defences consist in its many deep canals and water- 
courses. The citadel occupies the summit of the artificial mound, and is 
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also in a ruinous state. It was not without feelings of deep interest that 
we recognised among the guns several of manufacture, obtained 
probably by acts of -enalevent enn murder of our unfortunate 
countrymen. Sheikh Thamar affected the character rather of an inde- 
pendent prince than of an Arab Sheikh, and was undoubtedly, for an 
Arab, a remarkable man. The country owed much of its prosperity to. 
him. i and commerce were encouraged, and those engaged in 
such pursuits protected. Canals and water-courses, upon which the cul- 
tivation of the can alone depend, were kept in good repair, and 
new works of the kind frequently undertaken. Caravans and travellers 
through his country were well protected, and cases of plunder were very 
rare. He had not wy towrprs Mohammerah a free, and consequently 
a wees ma 9 pe but he had also made Fellahiyah, in a t measure, 
the merchandise supplied to Shuster and Dizful, and to the 
vince of Khuzistan. Merchants connected with him were satisfied 
with the protection he afforded, and did not consider the dues levied by 
his tribes exorbitant. The annual sum paid by him to the Persian govern- 
ment was only 3400 tomans (1700/.), an incredibly small sum, when the 
extent of the tribes and the uctiveness of the country are considered. 
Seven tribes—the Ali Bu Nasir, Idris, Nasara, Mohaisen, Bawi, Beni 
Temin, and Haiyadar—acknowledged the authority of the Cha’b Sheikh. 
The second of dase contains eighteen family subdivisions, the Mohaisen 
eleven, and the Bawi fifteen.* Sheikh Thamar is generally respected by 
his re sep and he exercises unlimited authority over them, extending to 
the infliction of death and other punishments. ‘The tribes have lost much 
of the genuine Arab character, and their blood has become mixed with 
that of Persians, and Bakhiyari and Mamaseni Kurds. They are also 
Shia’hs, or followers of Ali, and thus connected with the Persians by the 
ties of religion, as well as of country. The Persian envoys at the court 
of Sheikh favoured us with some most malevolent looks during 
our perambulation of Fellahiyah. It is probable that they supposed that 
we advocated the rights of the Turks over the country, a supposition to 
which a certain countenance was lent by our wearing the Osmanli red cap. 
The account of our journey from the city of the Cha’b Sheikh to Ahwaz 
on the Karun, and of the twofold invasion of this unfortunate country, 
must be left to another chapter. Suffice it here that M. Fontanier is in 
yd when, in vo of this mer he says, “ seme of the members 
expedition, having attempted to proceed by land whilst the steamer 

was going up to Karun, were valent and not showel to continue their 
journey ! 





* Layard in Journal of R. G. S., vol. xvi. p.37.  Inthis able report thenames 


of the subdivisions of tribes, villages, and canals in the Cha’b country are all 
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SUBJECTS IN SEASON. 


oa etoage the New Year - usually wen of “tipsy rout 
and jollity,” the merry-making o tite, and the many appliances 
enc parting guest is sped a: the coming one anny On 
the present occasion we may, perhaps, depart slightly from the common 
practice, and, instead of holding sweet converse with standing dishes “ for 
all time”—perpetual boars’ heads, garnished with e rosemary— 
choose subjects more particularly in season at this moment than perhaps 
they ever may be again. 

he war still raging between the Bullionists and the advocates of a 
return to the paper system, which has so long agitated the empire, may 
not appear a very promising theme for discussion in such as these, 
and—to prevent any rash act on the part of the reader—we beg to say 
that we intend to take no part in it, further than as it may afford us the 
means of showing that even currency has uses that are sweet to those 
who know how to make a right use of them. 

With regard to a paper circulation, we limit ourselves to the wish that 
the New Monthly may, on each returning New Year’s day, be more 
widely circulated than on the last; and, touching a metallic currency, 
that the substantial joys which it has the power to diffuse, may every 
day become more familiar with all who, like ourselves, embark their 
hopes and efforts on paper. 

* What is gold ?” is triumphantly asked by pamphleteers and speakers 
at public meetings; and they put the question with such a withering 
force (or note) of interrogation, that the poor author who chances to 
have a solitary sovereign in his purse, feels almost ashamed to think that 
he harbours so much evil about him. ‘“ What is gold?” cry its de- 
nouncers, in the very tone of Pilate, when he doubted truth, and, like 
him, as Bacon says, they will not wait for an answer, or hear of any 
that their own pamphlets and speeches do not give. 

It is impossible to reply as one could wish to these gentlemen, because 
they have made the word “ gold” a cheval de bataille, whereon they ride so 
furiously, that it is peenl, less to endeavour to keep their meaning 
in view ; nor can one say te oe for the arguments of the leaders of 
the anti-papyrus movement, whose great aim appears to be to make it 
clear to the meanest capacity that “nothing is but what is not.” 

On both sides it is a war of systems, in which you who manage to pay 
the income-tax, and we who do noé, take just as much interest as we 
should in the cause of quarrel between the inhabitants of Blefuscu and 
those of Lilliput, could the little and big-endian controversy be once 
more established. Let the money-market be “ tight” or “ easy,” let the 
Bank increase or diminish its rate of discount, we, like the ass in the 
fable, have no concern in the matter. The embarrassments of “a cele- 
brated Hebrew firm,” or the resolutions of the ‘“ Bank parlour,” may 
agonise the millionaires of Lombard-street, but us they affect not. 
Neither the one nor the other, as far as we have been able to learn, 
have been in the habit of looking upon our “ paper” (highly as we 
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esteem it) as “good,” and we can therefore afford to think of what 
befals theirs with perfect indifference. 

“ But this is very short-sighted,” says Sir Oracle, adjusting his wise 
spectacles on the bridge of his wiser nose; “don’t you perceive that in a 
commercial amet like ours, the ramifications of trade affect the whole 


“The community !—granted. But that is precisely our reason for 
ahi elagiatienebien dir titinss of dhe quent'bonne at Tngot; Sedies, ond 
Company. When those eminent men ate ortolans at luncheon, and 
moistened their throats after dinner with Tokay, what was there in 
common in our relative positions? We were not so well off as the 
madman of Seville, who said he had dined on the mere fumes that 
issued from a cook’s shop; and to ask us for sympathy in the necessity 
which obliges Messrs. Ingot, Scales, and Company, to content their 
natures (as we do) with a mutton-chop and a glass of beer, when we 
never so much as rejoiced our ears with the clash of their ivory balance- 
handled knives and forks, is worse than asking the aforesaid madman for 
payment for the dinner which he had not eaten. No; we envied not 
the prosperity of those wealthy bullion-merchants, who never consulted 
us as to the advisability of their investments, and why should we be 
bored with the adversity which has overtaken them ? You might just as 
reasonably expect that we should mourn over the inability of the Queen 
of Portugal to pay her tradesmen, or set up a post-mortem howl at the 
frightful sufferings of George 1V., when Prince-Regent, when a too- 
complaisant ministry could not—although they robbed Mr. Troutbeck’s 
heirs—find money enough to refurnish the Pavilion !” 

“ Ah! I see,” returns Sir Oracle, taking off the spectacles, which have 
given him so great an insight into human nature—“ ah! I see—you are in- 
tensely selfish,” and having warmed himself thoroughly at our fire, and 
cheered himself at our cost, with a biscuit and a glass of port, he walks 
off to tell the first mutual acquaintance he meets that so and so “has, 
after all, a devilish bad heart ; he’s a young man, sir, who can’t come to 
an I can’t persuade him, sir, to think like other people !” 

e reader, now interferes, observing that he thought we meant to 
redeem our promise on the currency question ! 

We fear we were somewhat rash in saying what we did, for no two 
people are agreed about the “right uses” of money. The wish to have 
money is the prominent desire of our nature, and that it is so, can scarcely 
be better illustrated than by the story of the two midshipmen at church. 

** What do you do?” asked the least sophisticated of the pair, “ when 
you put your head in your hat as soon as you get into the pew? J 
always count ten, and then look up again.” 

“Count ten!” replied the other, with an air of supreme contempt, “ I 
make a much better use of my time than that ; I make a point of praying 
for four thousand a year, to be paid quarterly!” 

Now, for the means of applying the wealth, acquired by this or some 
other equally pious process :— 

We were once playing at billiards at a public table in Fleet-street, 
only a few doors from Temple Bar, and some one, in the security of win- 
— the game, having offered the magnificent odds of “a hundred thou- 

pounds to one,” the marker, a heavier kind of youth than is ordinarily 
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to be met with in these places of polite resort, and somewhat dream 
withal, ejaculated, “‘ A hundred thousand pounds! Ah! I know what I’ 
doifEhad’em.” - - . 

«“ What would you do ?” we inquired. 

“Why,” exclaimed he, a rush-light gleam of imagination flickering. in 
his dull eye, “ I’d be cad to an omnibus, or else I’d keep a lot of cabs!” 

This slave of the lamp, whose ideas of: the natural world were all 
absorbed in the vast thoroughfare at his master’s door, had quickly devised 
his scheme of happiness, and allowing for diversity of taste, adopted only 
the general plan. Captain Harkaway would establish an ‘limitable 
number of hunters, and hounds, and drags, and sporting boxes ; Fitzblaze 
would “do the complete thing about town ;”” Lady Dora Mowbray would 
build “such a love of a palace on the shores of Lake Como ;” Mr. Exeter 
Hall would send out stores of knowledge to all the benighted ; Messrs. 
Kidd, Napp, and Compy. would extend their relations from the Gold 
Coast to the shores of Brazil: and the meat of Sir Epicure Mammon 
should “ all come in in Indian shells.” In short, every body, if they had a 
hund=ed thousand pounds, would do precisely the same as the billiard- 
table marker : follow the bent of their inclinations. We should then ver 
soon discover what the theorists mean by their declamations ; the “ blunts,” 
the “flimsies,” and the “stiffs” would cease their long-winded harangues 
(for when a man has got money he becomes practical), the world might 
be allured to rest in peace; and that is where we leave the question. 

The next remarkable guest of the season is the Influenza. It has not 
presented itself merely in that snivelling form which creates a sudden de- 
mand for cambric handkerchiefs, warming-pans, diluents, and Dover's 
powder, but has broken out violently in an eruption of Christmas books, 
almost all the writers of the day—save the founder of the system and one 
or two others—having got a babe at nurse. Pleasant little animals many 
of them, no doubt, will prove ; cheerful little creatures, wearing shining 
crowns of holly and misletoe, and adding zest to other Christmas fare. Let 
us enumerate a few of the principal :— 

Mr. James introduces “‘ The Last of the Fairies.” The sprite will be 
welcome, not only for the sake of the enchanter whose potent wand has 
brought it within the charmed ring, but—if there were no other reason— 
because it is the last. Bishop Corbet bade farewell to the goblin crew 
more than two hundred years ago, but they are a race whom, after all, it 
is vo Bg wy to quell ; for were they not wondrously tenacious of life, 
they long since been smothered by the clumsy attempts of the A the- 
neum to revivify them. The experiment resorted to in that journal is 
any thing but an improved substitute for ether, but then the Atheneum 
understands no process save vivisection. Hans Christian Andersen, on 
the other hand, who knows so well how to weave garlands for the elfin 
band, may probably have something to say to induce us to retract our 
wish. Like poor Hood, he may have another “ Plea for the Fairies” in 
the “Christmas Greeting” which he sends to his English friends. _Let 
us assure him, before the volume reaches us, that there are none in Eng- 
land so cold of heart as not to réspond with fervour to his honest Danish 
greeting. Mr. Rowcroft’s “Triumph of Woman” will have added to his 
own triumphs. A name, long honoured alike in literature and wheresoever 
studies shed dignity on the earnest labours of his life, comes next—hight 
Samuel Warren. Without bearing the special designation of a Christmas 
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book, “‘ Now and Then” is essentially one of that class—the best of its 
kind, and deep in its will many of our readers be before this inti- 
mation meets them. rs. 8. C. Hall reverses the seasons for our plea- 
sure, and, in the midst of “dark December,” leads us forth beneath the 
glowing skies of June, to listen to a fairy tale of love called “ Midsum- 
mer’s Kve,” the promise of which sweet time is kept to the eye by Maclise, 
Stanfield, Creswick, a names. Who 
will not readily dip into the “Jar of »” freshly imported from 
“ Mount Hybla” by Leigh Hunt ? Ceertes, all who have a love for what 
Se eee oon ete Leigh Hunt is the type of Samson’s 
iddle: “ Out of the strong comes forth sweetness.” This charming 
work was originally published in Ainsworth's Magazine. Last on the file, 
but foremost in the anticipations to which it gives birth, we read the name 
of Michael Angelo Titmarsh, the biographer of “Our Street.” What 
thoroughfare has our modern Panurge chosen wherewith to identify him- 
self? Unhappy Baker-street already lies withered beneath his sneer, and 
half its ntihity has fled; flaunting, utilitarian shops ing the place 
of the dull dining-rooms which he so much abhorred. Is the region Bel- 
gravia ; does the binoscular gaze of our friend stray among the terraces 
of Hyde Park, or, nepiy> does it wander where Hebrew matrons, “‘ capped 
and jewelled,” like their husband's watches, give marvellous dinners to 
admiring Christians in streets dependent for their fame on fashionable 

uares? Let it be where‘it may, depend upon it, we shall recognise the 
inhabitants, and vouch for their sayings and doings. 

Another subject in season just now is, the “bright look out” we are 
advised to keep on our coasts, lest we should awake some fine morning 
and find the whiskered Gaul warming his coat-tails on our hearth stones, 
and helping himself to an uninvited chine, or sirloin. With what sen- 
sations should we read in the Times the following announcement, of what 


—thank God—never happened before, but once :— 


All Kent hath yielded ; nothing there holds out 

But Dover Castle : London hath received 

Like a kind host, Duke d’Isly and his powers ! 
And yet our own duke,—than whom no man ever better knew what he was 
saying,—tells us to prepare, or such a state of things may readily come 
to pass. <A _ many who knew nothing of the pa! abilities of 
our lively neighbours, and who think “ Waterloo” a choke-pear that 
must mar all subsequent appetite, are apt to entertain the belief that if 
the French were to land in England, they would do no more than that 
celebrated army of theirs immortalised in song, which, led on by their 
gallant king, 


March’d up the hill, and then marched down again! 


These gentlemen are slightly in the wrong. Having once ascended 
to the top of Pisgah—the Sussex downs for example—and seen the land 
of promise which would then lie stretched before them, the Zouaves of 
France would be in no hurry to turn their backs upon it ; and if such 
were to be the case, we should earnestly recommend the bold spirits of 
Brixton at once to man their mill-crowned height, —the proud warriors of 
Peckham to muster their array on the green of Camberwell and the 
Causeway of Newington ; while, on the stern suburbans to whom the 
defences of Clapham and Kennington are confided, we should urge the 
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advice, so sadly neglected in their neighbourhood on Vauxhall nights, to 
“keep their powder ne 0 . -_ 

The excuse for the defenceless condition of our shores, is two- 
fold. the first place, we are said to be such intense lovers of peace, 
that we cannot bring ourselves to believe in the possibility of war ; and 
in the next, that the hereditary endowment of every Englishman being, 
the eapability of thrashing three Frenchmen, there is no occasion to give 
re mr trouble about the matter, until we actually find our foes at 
arm’s length. 

The proof of our fondness for peace is to be found. in the stainless 
annals of our commercial intercourse with the different quarters of the 
globe, and in that mildness of spirit which has 


Butchered half the world and bullied t’other, 


as if it were possible for a small island like ours to have obtained her vast 
amount of territory solely by dint of persuasion. And with respect to 
the facility for “doubling up” “those Mounseers in brass,” as the 
calls them, it must be observed that whenever the “ mill” takes lait 
John Bull must expect any thing but a fair stand-up fight ; he will be 
taken at every disadvantage, and find that something more than mere 
“pluck” is necessary to enable him to “serve out” his adversary. To 
be fore-warned, the proverb says, is tobe fore-armed, and— provided minis- 
ters accept the warning and act upon it—we may be “ quittes pour la 
ur,” and experience no worse visitation from our neighbours than the 
egs-hendic irruptions which people the Quadrant while Mr. Mitchell keeps 
his theatre open. Soit dit, en passant, that the worthy lessee has begun 
early and well with Messrs. Montaland, and Fechter, and Mademoiselle 
a ; the first having made an excellent début in “ Le Jeune Mari,” 
and the two last sustaining their parts admirably in Emile Augier’s new 
drama of “ La Cigue.” 

It is to be hoped that the mania for dwarfs has passed away with the 
disappearance from our shores of that dreadful little humbug, Tom Thumb, 
but monstrosities are still the order of the day. While we write we per- 
ceive several strange announcements in the daily papers. Amongst them 
the proximate arrival of a “renowned giant” from Spain—a lineal 
descendant, no doubt, of one of the windmills on the plains of Montiel, 
or possibly a far-off cousin of the warlike Brandabarbaran of Boliche, who 
also fell beneath the conquering lance of the Knight of La Mancha, or, as 
he is said tobe a native of Guipuscoa (by name “ Joachim Eleizegui”) he 
may, perchance, claim kindred with the stalwart but stupid Ferragus whom 
Roland cheated out of the secret of his invulnerability, and then took his 
life. Be he of what family he may, he comes under the auspices of Louis 
Philippe, and is described in the advertisement as “a perfect giant.” 

A faultless monster, which the world ne’er saw. 

Another intimation of the similar kind is meant for the benefit, we pre- 
sume, of “the country gentlemen.” It is,an exhibition of African “mam- 
mals, birds, and reptiles,” at the cattle show at the Baker-street Bazaar. 
Fate forbade us from being present at the show, but we confess our curi- 
osity was rather excited by this announcement on the part of Mr. Louis 
Toser, “Tae African Traveller.” Has he fattened up his lions on oil- 
cake, taught his ostriches to prefer rapeseed to horse’s shoes, and increased 
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the bulk of his boa-constrictors with barley-meal and milk, instead of 
the flesh of kids and sable piccanninies ? A caravan of fat wild beasts 
is at any rate a rarity. a age" an ot should be glad to know what 
affinity there is between Mr. Toser’s reptiles and ‘‘ Marsh’s newly- 
invented dibbling machine,” the sight of which is included in the shilling 


eee mammals, &c.! 

hile on the subject of fattening animals, and before we bring this 
article to a close, we must advert to a singular idea which appears to have 
lodged itself in the brain of one of our lively police magistrates ; the 
functionary who distributes justice at per head at Hammersmith. Here 
is the case which has attracted our notice :— 


Eatino a Cat.—At the Hammersmith police-office, yesterday, ten men ap- 
plied for the advice and assistance of the magistrate. On Thursday evening 
they were in the Black Boy public-house, in the Potteries, Notting-hill, when 
a man named Hams came in with what appeared to be a trussed rabbit, which 
he offered for sale for 9d. They mustered their money together and bought 
it, and sent it in a dish with potatoes to the baker’s, and made a hearly supper 
of it. They had, however, not long eaten it before they all felt very sick, and 
they were obliged to apply to a surgeon for emetics. They had since ascer- 
tained that what they had eaten was a cat, which Hams had skinned and dressed 
up asa rabbit for fun. They wistied to know how he could be punished. Mr. 
Paynter said he knew of no iaw under which the offending party could be 
punished. If it could be proved that he had cruelly killed the cat, he might 
be punished under the act for preventing cruelty to animals. Cats were not 
considered to be unwholesome food, and they were frequently eaten in France and 
other countries. The applicants left the court apparently much disappointed. 


We pity the unfortunate men, but what we want to know is, where did 
Mr. Paynter acquire the knowledge which he imparted with such consol- 
ing assurance to the miserable ten, still suffering from the effects of the 
cat. Cats,” he said, “were not considered to be unwholesome food.” 
Where is the authority to be found for this dictum ? Who amongst 
the ancients or moderns recommends feline cookery ? We have 
searched in vain through Caréme, Ude, Beauvilliers, Francatelli, and 
Soyer. Mrs. Glasse is as silent on the subject as Meg Dods ; and even at 
the Reform Club, where strange dishes are ordered by Irish members, we 
never heard of cats being a favourite article of food. We have tried back 
through many bills of fare, but an openly declared “ civet de chat” never 
yet made its appearance. Mr. Paynter, however, takes refuge in his con- 
tinental experience. Cats, he gravely declares, are “frequently eaten in 
France and—other countries.” Calan France! For centuries she 
laboured under the imputation of breakfasting on frogs, and now nothing 
will satisfy Mr. Paynter unless she dine on cats. It is true there is a 
story told of a certain Frenchman who told an acquaintance he had dis- 
covered an extremely cheap mode of living in England, which turned out 
to be by —o cats'-meat, but this evinced nothing of a national pre- 
dilection, nor had it, in point of fact, any thing to do with the domestic 
animal in question. We — Mr. Paynter must have been fresh 
from the pages of Le Sage or Quevedo when he delivered this judgment. 
There was some ingenuity, however, in his saving clause, “ France—and 
other countries.” er countries ! Yes! there are countries where Mr. 
Paynter himself might be eaten, unsauced ; but we imagine he would not 
offer this possible case as an inducement to the labourers of Notting-hill 
to become Anthropophagi ! 
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LEGENDS OF SALZBURG, 


By Joun Oxenrorp, Esa. 


In the legends of Salzburg we must not so much look to the city itself, 
as to the Untersberg, or, as it is sometimes called, the Wunderberg, which 
stands at about a league’s distance. This mountain is 6798 feet high ; 
its surface abounds in wood, game, and all sorts of medicinal herbs, while 
marble and precious ores may be found beneath. The legends respecting 
this mountain, are abundant indeed, and marvellous to an uncommon 


degree. 

in the first place, there is a whole cluster of stories relative to a subter- 
ranean emperor, and resembling in principle that of “Peter the Goat- 
herd” (the hero of one of Grimm’s well known tales), who found the 
Emperor Frederic Barbarossa holding court among the mountains, and 
amusing himself with nine-pins. The adventures of Peter were after- 
wards transferred, by Mr. Washington Irving, to “ Rip van Winkle,” 
and Hudson, the navigator, was made the substitute for the old Swabian 
emperor. The notion of a sovereign, or hero, who goes on living long 
after the cessation of his visible existence, is to be found in various 
countries, and much information on this subject may be gathered from 
Croker’s ‘* Legends of Ireland.” In Wales, there is a castle, “‘ Owen 
Lawgoch,” the ancient lord of which was recently found by a peasant 
slumbering amid his followers. In the Isle of Man, under Castle Rushin, 
a similar discovery was made. The hero of old French romance, “ Ogier 
le Danios,”’ yet slumbers beneath Cronenburgh Castle, and can be awakened 
on occasion, and the three founders of the Helvetic Confederacy, called 
by the herdsmen the “ Three Tells,” are in a cavern near the Lake of 
Lucerne, taking a nap, from which they will wake in some case of great 
emergency. Need we mention Dom Sebastian of Portugal, and the Bri- 
tish Arthur ! 

One of the most remarkable stories about the Emperor in the Unters- 
berg, is contained in a little book, which is current in the district, and 
which relates to one Lazarus Aizner. 

In the year 1529, this man, with the priest, his master, and two others, 
going up the Untersberg, came to a chasm in the rocks, called the “ High 
Throne.” Beneath the rock stood a chapel, on which they read an in- 
scription in silver letters. When they had returned home, they talked 
over this inscription, and the priest requested Aizner to return to the spot 
and copy it. Aizner accordingly set out for the mountain, one fine Wed- 
nesday in September, and found the following inscription hewn in the 


rock :— 
8S. 0. R. C. E. T. 8. A. T. O. M. 


If the reader ex we are going to tell him what these letters mean, 
he will be much disappointed. It will be sufficient to say, that friend 
Lazarus, who does not seem to have been a very fast hand at copying, 
was so long in taking down the inscription, that he could not think of re- 
turning the same evening. He, therefore, very wisely laid himself down 
to sleep on some soft moss. x 
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The next morning, when he was going home again, a bare-foot monk, 
who was saying his prayers out pe a ape ahs» bunch of keys 
on his er, appeared before him. After a few introductory questions, 
this s monk asked Aizner to accompany him, when they went up 
to the « High Throne,” and came once more to a chasm, which was 
closed by an iron door. This the monk opened, and in they went, the 
monk first telling Lazarus not to utter a word to any one inside, however ~ 
he might be accosted. Lazarus might say what he liked to the monk 

imself, who seems to have been one of those monopolisers of conversation, 
whom we often find at dinner-tables, and who are jealous when a speech 
is directed otherwise than to themselves alone. 

And what did Lazarus see inside the mountain? Why he saw a tall 
tower, and a clock, inlaid with gold, according to which it was the hour 
of seven. Then, again raising his eyes, he saw a majestic building, with 
a double steeple, very like a convent, standing in a beautiful meadow. 
A spring of cool water was by the convent, and around it stood a ver- 
dant wood. Then they came to a church, which was so large that 
Lazarus could hardly see from one end to the other, and which, accord- 
ing to the monk’s information, contained two hundred altars, and more 
than thirty - This information was of course believed by the 

-hearted s, who, had he been in London, would doubtless 
ave received with faith the legend of “ Four-and-twenty Lord Mayors’ 
Shows all of a row.” But wonders did not stop here. Sitting in a 
chair, in obedience to his guide’s direction, he saw more than three 
hundred monks, old and young, come down a flight of steps, all singing 
the hours, with great devotion. We regret to say that they all had the 
bad manners to stare poor Lazarus out of countenance, as they passed 
by him. Mass was read at all the altars, and all the organs played at 
once, and other instruments chimed in, and, altogether, the like was 
never heard. 

Now, had any of our readers stepped through a hole in a rock, and 
seen all this, and heard all this, he would doubtless have thought himself 
amply rewarded for his trouble. But our monk was an exhibitor on 
a grand scale, and thought he could never show enough, like one of 
those conscientious showmen of modern times, who will allow you to see 
a wax-work, a learned pig, an Indian chief, and a rattle-snake, all for a 

nny. He took Lazarus down a flight of eighty steps, into a large 
Sinin ing-hall, and gave him a repast of the usual convent diet, and a cup 
of wine. At the time of nones they returned to the church, which was 
again full, and then they strayed into the library, in which there were 
curious old books, written in obsolete characters, and out of the windows 
of which Lazarus saw several people walking about. He asked who 
these were, and was told by the monk that they were old emperors, 
kings, princes, bishops, and other people of all ranks, but 
awe who, in the last days, were destined to fight for the true 

t 

At vespers they went again into the church; then they refreshed 
themselves in the convent; and then they went to the compline (second 
vespers). After this, a long train of monks, armed with books and 
lanterns, marched two and two to the high tower, by which Lazarus had 
entered the Untersberg. Here six doors appeared on each side, and the 
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monk named twelve churches in the vicinity, to which these led, viz., the 
church at , that at Reichenhall, and others. 

“« Now,”. said monk, ‘we are going to St. Bartholomew’s, by 
Berchtesgaben.” 

Upon this, one of the doors flew open, and the whole party, Lazarus, 
the monk, and ell, went through a fine broad passage. 

“ Look ye, Lazarus,” said the monk, “ now we are going deep 
under the lake.” 

He meant the Konigssee (king’s lake) by which the church of St. 
Bartholomew stands. There matins were sung, and the party returned. 
The following day was passed just in the same manner, except that the 
visit was paid to the cathedral at Salzburg, instead of St. Bartholomew’s 
church. 

While again in the library, they saw an emperor among the le, 
decked cr raat and sceptre, mA with a sel that aached Souide 
waist. Lazarus was informed that this was the Emperor Frederic Bar- 
barossa. He also saw other deceased princes, and even some of his living 
acquaintance. One never knows the etiquette of these mysterious 

uestions. Lazarus thought there was no great harm in asking what 
those living folks were about in the mountain, but the monk informed 
him that his question was in bad taste, and added the practical reproof 
of a box on the ear. 

A week had been passed in this way, when the monk said, “ Now, 
Lazarus, it is time for you to depart; but if you like to stop with us, 
you are at liberty so to do.” 

Lazarus, not being of an intrusive disposition, answered that he would 
rather go. Coming to the tower, he again saw the hand on the clock 

inting to seven, and heard many wondrous discourses from the monk, 
who told him to describe all he had seen and heard, but not till thirty-five 
years were passed ; and finally gave him his blessing. 

When Lazarus returned to his home in Reichenhall, he was quite silent 
as to his adventure. 

It is by no means certain that the emperor in the Untersberg is Frederic 
Barbarossa. Some give the subterranean honour to Charles V. To his 
beard great importance is attached, and this, according to some legends, 
twines almost three times round a marble table at which he sits. When it 
reaches the last corner for the third time, the day of judgment will come. 

A pear-tree, which stands on the Walserfeld, near Salzburg, and which 
has long been dry and withered, is made to bear reference to the legend 
of the emperor. This tree, according to an old prediction, will one day 
bear fruit again. When this happens, the enchanted emperor will leave 
the mountain with a troop of warriors, and a great battle will be fought 
for the Christian faith. Warning of this event will be given by the tree 
shooting forth leaves, but the fruit will be the signal for the battle, on 
‘the occasion of which, the ruler of Bavaria for the time being -will hang 
his shield upon the tree. The fight will be most terrible, the comba- 
tants will be ankle-deep in blood, all wicked people will be killed, and 
the will be saved by the giants of the Untersberg. 

These giants of the Untersberg are not mere personages in a vague 
prophecy, to be seen some time or other. Peasants in the vicinity of 
Salzburg have been heard to say that they have seen such giants in their 
youth, and that they were beings of a very respectable sort, advising those 
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‘who met them to cultivate a virtuous life, if they would escape misfor- 

tune. There are also wild women in the Untersberg, distinguished for 

their beauty, who sometimes take a fancy to children, and occasionally to 

| aA IE Go where you will, about the Untersberg, you 
against a wonder. 

The imagination that can enlarge can also diminish, and we find in our 
marvellous mountain not only giants, but dwarfs—mountain manikins. 
In the year 1694, a certain ner was nearly as lucky as friend La- 
zarus Aizner in the discovery of curiosities. He came with a waggon- 
load of wine to Niederalm, a village by the Untersberg, when a manikin 
appeared from the mountain, and offered to give him more money for his 
load than he would get at Hallein, the place of his destination. The 

ner made the very reasonable excuse that the wine was ordered, 
but the manikin understood but little of such commercial objections, and 
eatching hold of the horses’ manes, told the waggoner that-he would 
take him to—he would not know where. 

The waggoner, frightened out of his wits, submitted to his fate, and 
left the guidance of the horses to the manikin, who led them nearer and 
nearer to the Untersberg. Then seating himself in the waggon, he fell 
asleep. 

When he awoke, he saw before him a castle built of.red and white 
marble, surrounded by a deep moat, and approachable by seven draw- 
bri Presently he perceived also, a number of manikins, inhabitants 
of the castle, and among them their butler, who bore many keys, and a 
beard of remarkable length. Was this manikin butler the emperor in 
disguise? Gentle reader, we do not know. We know, however, that he 
was a good, hospitable fellow, for he bade the waggoner a hearty wel- 
come. Some of the manikins led the horses to a stall, while others took 
the waggoner himself into a well-lighted apartment, where he was 
served with sumptuous fare on magnificent plate. Then he was con- 
ducted down a fight of huge steps into a most superb apartment, of 
which the floor was polished marble, the walls and ceiling covered with 

ld, and the windows crystal. In the middle of the apartment stood 
four colossal giants in metal, with chains upon their arms like captives, 
while high above them, was the figure of a mountain manikin, who held 
the four chains in his hand. 

“Do you know the prophetic meaning of all this?” said the manikin- 
guide to the waggoner. 

“No !” said the waggoner to the manikin-guide. 

And what was the worst of it, the manikin did not enlighten him. 
Decidedly Lazarus Aizner’s monk was.worth a dozen of the waggoner's 
manikins. 

After going through another room or two, and seeing a few more cu- 
riosities, the waggoner was conducted to a vault, where 180 dozen ducats 
were very handsomely paid him for his wine, with the comfortable pre- 
diction that he would always thrive in business. His horses were ezain 
put to the n, and as one of them happened to be blind, the manikins 
took a stone, which glimmered with blue and red, and restored the animal 
to sight ; after which, they made a present of the stone to the waggoner 
that he might effect the like cure on the horses of his poor neigh- 
bours. He was conducted out of the castle by three persons whom he 
had not seen before, who wore black cloth, green velvet caps, and red 
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feathers, and who uttered the remarkable prophecy, that when white and 
red hats were in fashion, a period of general calamity would commence. 
Like Lazarus Aigner, the wa er did not tell all he had seen imme- 
diately, but kept it a secret till the time of ‘his death approached. The 
180 ducats neither increased nor diminished. 

The manikins of the ere ed not we. wi bent olen pay visits. At 
a village wedding near Salzburg, one o m e his pearance, 
joined the party, danced with ‘oa as to win the silmtretion of 
a and gave three batgen to the bridegroom, and as many to the 
bride, telling them they would be provided for as long as they lived if they 

ut the coins with their other money. He gave three pfennige of simi- 
ar virtue to a ferryman who rowed him from the spot, ee with a 
little stone which was to secure him against drowning. And sure enough 
the ferryman afterwards tumbled into the water, and lay beneath its surface 
for a quarter of an hour without receiving the least damage, while his three 
coins multiplied so fast that in a single day he had a trough full. - 

These stories of the manikins, and their liberality, are closely connected 
with others about the enchanted treasures in the Untersberg. One of the 
most striking of these relates to a citizen of Salzburg, named Hans Gruber, 
who once eating his supper by the side of a brook near a spot called the 
“stone wall,” saw an iron door in this wall suddenly open. A monk ap- 

, and asked him three times to go in, but Hans stoutly declined the 
invitation. The monk then offered him a gold chain which he wore upon 
his arm, but Hans still refused to enter the door, while at the same time he 

a link of the chain as a present. Liberality is the order of the day 

in the Untersberg, and the monk flung not one link, but three, which Hans 
caught in his hat. And lucky it was he was so expert a hand at catching, 
for if he had made a miss, he would never have been able to stir from the 
= At least, so said the monk. Hans just caught a glimpse of some- 
ing like a new world, or some such trifle, through the door before the 
monk slammed it in his face, and three days afterwards was highly de- 
lighted to find-his three links multiplied into three and thirty pounds of 

Id. 

O’ Nor was this the only adventure which befel Hans Gruber in the 
Untersberg. One day he came to a stone crag, from which gold-dust 
was falling as in a stream. Putting a pitcher underneath, he filled it 
with the precious metal, and on this occasion, also, saw an open door, 
which for a moment revealed to him a new world, illuminated by a day- 
light of its own. : 

Near the “stone wall,” rendered so illustrious by the discovery of 
Hans Gruber, two woodmen once saw a heap of charcoal shining in the 
sun. As this was no spot for charcoal-burners, each of them took a few 

leces as @ curiosity. Polling by a pond on the way home, one of them 
idly flung his charcoal into the water, and did not a little regret it, for, 
in a moment, he saw the surface of the water glittering, as though it had 
been overlaid with liquid gold. The other woodman had observed this 
phenomenon, and prudently took his charcoal safe home; when, lo! into 
pure gold every bit of it was turned. The first woodman, perceiving his 
comrade’s felicity, hurried back to the stone wall, but found in the place 
of the charcoal-heap, a heap of snakes, who looked upon him as indig- 
nantly as our readers wil look at us, if we inflict upon them any more of. 
the wild tales of the Untersberg. . ; 
Jan.—vou. LXXXII. No, CCCXXV. F 
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THE ASTRONOMER’S LECTURE. 







A LEGEND OF OXFORD. 


By tne Rey. Anprea pve Santa Croce, M.A.* 


a 
2 
4 
i 


From Greek and mathematics. 


v. 
It was a lecture ! one that taught 
Of sun’s and world’s elysian ! 
How comets by the tail were ca “ 


a st professor’s _ tho 
And telescopic 


hes thn weiplinns cite ennlingiy, 
(A long word fills my song) 

They on. moa 
And in the passage thron 


vil. 
= dismal was the lecture-room, 
Twas lighted by pee ret grease 
y a pan 
isted cotton stocking ! 


VIII. 
And at the further end there rose 
A scaffold like a screen, 
*T was full of chinks, and there appeared 
Some feeble rays between. 
1X. 
A man, I so by his voice, 
malpes ei = 
Next came in front and made 0 upéech 
Uninterruptedly ! 


Howanew dawned 
oxi light upon 


And how the same was incon- 
tinently followed by great and 


Albeit, with divers reasons and 
intentions. 


Invocation to the muse, pray- 
ing for information, 


The information given, and a 
hint of more information to 


How science and dirtiness 
may and did co-exist ; 


And how light begins to dawn. 


The hero appears, or rather is 
heard, and not énterrupted. 





® Formerly of Brazennose College, and now Prov. Gen. of the Society of Jesus, 











xI. 

He told us how the sun was round! 
And made a monstrous blaze, 

Whereat his hearers all 


Sat speechless in amaze 
XII. 
But when he said the moon had seas, 
raer tok heated ec 
Why, @ conjuror, 
alias disk Seema toenivert 


XIII. 

But ah! our modern telescopes 
Cut such romances shorter 

We know she’s but a rocky waste 
Devoid of clouds and water. 


xIv. 

No harvest smiles. No ripening grape, 
Puts forth its purple cluster, 

But fierce volcanoes boil and glow, 
And furnace breezes bluster. 


xv. 
I have a notion of my own 
Tl publish by-and-bye, 
About the uses which the moon 
Is put to, in the sky, 
Besides the lighting up of Earth 
In Heaven’s economy. 
XVI. 
I rather think the guardians 
Of certain Unions here, 
And many a workhouse master, too, 
And many an overseer, 
Will find in chaste Diana’s orb 
Their right and proper “ sphere.” 


XVII. 

And since but half her silver orb* 
Is known to mortal eye, 

Perchance the further hemisphere 
In endless calm may lie. 


XVIII. 
And there may be the fabled fields 
Of Heaven that the poets sing, 
And mountains rise to the dark blue skies, 
And sparkling fountains spring. 
xIXx. 
And there by day and night rejoice, 
The spirits of the blest; 
They had trials and woe, in their life below, 
But now they have peace and rest. 


Xx. 

And tears are wiped from every eye, 
And they calmly wait the dawn, 

When the trumpet’s blare shall herald the glare 
Of the resurrection morn. 





Dismal state of affairs for the 
man in the moon. 


- Plan for multiplying the man 
in the moon, and utilizing the 
moon herself. 


Hints from Andover and to 
Somerset House. 


An astronomical fact, whereon 
hangs a political and poetical 
theory. 


Showeth how the Elysian 
fields are not to be looked for 
in Paris. 


Bat in a more elevated loca- 


And how long and pleasantly 
shall 





* Only one-half, and that unvarying, of the moon’s globe, is visible on earth. 
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n 
And a demon, in order to keep them from euaie 
Who bastes them from below. 


XXV. 


They are foes of mine and foes of thine— 


But I name them not—and why ? 
Thy tears would fall on the foulest of all, 
d their sorrows would pass by. 


xXxVI. 


The spits would cease their turning round, 


The sulphur cease its flow, 


And the demon would lay his ladle down, 


And baste them no more below. 


XXVIII. 
But nothing of this said the lecturer, 
Though he lectured “like a brick,” 
And had I said as much to him 
He’d have called me a lunatic. 
XXVIII. 
And now a secret sign he gave, 
And lo! uprose the curtain, 
It seemed a much worn blanket, but 
Of this I can’t be certain. 
XXIX. 
He coughed, to clear his tuneful throat, 
And, with triumphant cry, 
Shouted, “ Behold my grand, unique, 
Transparent orrery.” 
XXX. 
Oh! what a grisly ring was there 
Of beasts with aspect sour; 
I thought at first the brutes had ’scaped 
Their dungeons in the Tower. 


XXXI. 
The Ram was like a Guernsey cow, 
Which the Bull came trotting after, 


Driven by the Twins—two ragged boys— 


With shouts of savage laughter. 


XXXII. 
Next crawled the Crab, a hideous thing, 
Like Brobdi spider; 
And the little roared behind, 
As though about to ride her. 


g, and turning, and 





Which is not to be found in 
Ude, Francatelli, or Mrs. Glasse. 


How to stop the diabolical 
cookery aforesaid. 


Showeth wherein the poet 
and the philosopher do not 
coincide. 


Progress of the lecture and 
freedom from interruptions. 


Blaze of light and upon 
an astonished — xs 


Zoological suspicions of pri- 
soners set at liberty. 


How the Bull took the Ram 
for a Guernsey cow, and ran 
after the same accordingly. 


How the Lion wanted to catch 
the Crab. 











XXXV. 


In law and Chancery; 


But would they not open their eyes, and stare 


In Westminster Hall, or “ anywhere,” 
If you insisted on just and fair, 
And genuine equity ? 
XXXVI. 
The Scorpion nervous seemed, and vexed, 
A stranger to repose; 
And since no other he could sting, 
He tickled his own nose. 


XXXVII. 
The Archer, for a centaur meant, 
Half man and half a bear, 
Held firm his bow against his breast, 
To shoot against the air. 


XX XVIII. 
And next there stood a nondescript— 
He said it was a goat— 
Two horns it had, like coiling ropes, 
That twisted round its throat. 


XXXIx. 
Then followed a black-bearded Jew, 
Whose toil was somewhat vain ; 
He poured dry pebbles from a pot, 
To represent the rain. 


XL. 
Last, swam in space (though not in sauce), 
Two huge outlandish fishes; 
*T would pose a cook to tell their names, 
Or clap them into dishes. 
XLI. 
By this tremendous circle bound, 
The solar system shone— 
I should have said twas meant to shine, 
The light was almost gone. 


XLII. 
The sun, by constant winding round, 
Sustained a dismal fall; 
From which he waddled when he moved, 
Or would not move at all. 


XLII. 
Besides, some urchin with a stick 
Had poked him in the face, 
And showed a farthing light behind, 
In tallowy disgrace. 
XLIV. 
"Twas well that few who saw him knew 
That hole was made in spite; 
They said he’d got a shining spot ; 
And what they said was right. 


ve “actions” énough, and “ suits” to spare, 


Scales—not Alderman 
—shown to be in heaven ! 


Libellous observations on law 
and lawyers. 


Proofs that ‘the Scorpion 
girt with fire,’ does try to blow 
his nose with his tail. 


The Archer practises archery, 
and shoots the Aare. 


The ‘ What is it,’ or Hervio 
Nano, in the Celestial Zoologi- 


Showeth how a distinguished 
member of the Hebrew persua- 
sion was ‘‘ dry.” 


Fishes— see Taylor’s adver- 
tisement—but no sauce. 


How the brilliancy of Sun 
and planets was obscured, 


And by what means. 


But how “a loophole” was left 
for the light to come through. 


Innocence and simplicity of 
an Oxford auditory. 








Oh dear! what noise she made 
While grinding the Sun? 
XLVIII. 


But ’twas so old and full of holes 
That all the shot was gone! 


Lr. 
Next glimmered Saturn, his vast ring 
Was all besmeared with black 
I wonder if the cause is named 
In that year’s almanac? 


Amused himself by looking out 
From his snug and quiet corner. 


LIV. 
A comet must not be forgot, 
Who left his tail 
And wandered about to find it out 
But no tail could the comet find. 


Ly. 
Those were the good old days, and slow 
Was in earth or heaven; 


We reckoned our metals and planets alike 


And the number of each was seven! 


LVI. 
Now with our mighty telescopes 
We sweep the x 

nd a new comet every week 
And twenty planets a year. 





More about the Moon.’ 


Libels the Court of Aldermen. 


Showeth how Jove lost his 
followers. 


How Saturn wore a mourning 


See SS me 


A simile, with the Christmas- 








He sung how fust ‘twas jumble all, 
Spread out ee ie toe et com 
e sun 
Or a sea of liquid leather ! 


LIX. 
How from the mass huge globes shot off 
aa et 
arose storm, 
And flashed upon the ocean! 


Lx. 
How those who had an eye might see 
(if any then had eyes) 
A thousand suns resplendent burn, 
A thousands systems rise. 
LXxI. 
How Earth was stored with boundless good, 
Rich vales and sparkling fountains, 
Birds flew to fill the groves with song, 
Beasts came to roam the mountains: 


LXxiI. 
The fish swam gaily through the seas, 
Bright insects sipped the flowers, 
And man had empire over all— 
Endowed with godlike powers. 
LXIII. 
He sang that though heaven’s arch was vast, 
And awful to d, 
And brightly spangled every night 
With suns of molten gold, 


LXIVv. 
Yet still that equal wonder lies 
In things minute on earth ; 
That nature teems with various life, 
And scarce discovered birth. 
LXV. 
That microscopic aid reveals, 
New worlds in every rose, 
In every gem that studs the leaf, 
In every flower that blows. 


LXVI. 
The mite is not surpassing large, 
His bristles somewhat small ; 
Yet when he scratches one of these 
A thousand cities fall. 


LXVII. 
Earthquakes and mite-quakes thus may be 


ionatel ht ; 
Will ears tore eratin from the globe— 
The other from the mite ! 


LXVIlI. 

He sang—but what I cannot tell— 
I started at the sound 

Of the audience struggling to get out, 

Through darkness most profound ! 





PA nepal seine eae vise 
Carte—Moreau, Palais Royal. P 


Optics, opticians, and oculists. 


Golden age of which poets write. 


‘furned into a brazen age by 
maa | 


Showeth the effect of Lord 
Rosse’s grand telescope. 


And of the oxy-hydrogen mi- 
croscope. 


Pointing out the animalculs 
in the rose-leaf. 


And the mite populous in 
Cheshire. 


A shrewd conclusion as to 
South-American population! 


How the whole terminated in 
darkness ! 
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THE PEARL FISHERY. 


BEING THE CONCLUDING PART OF THE OUT-STATION ; OR, JAUNTS IN 
THE JUNGLE. 


By J. Wu1yams Gry us, Ese. 


I wap long looked forward with a large stock of antici delight to 
the coming of my “tour” of duty to accompany the detachment annually 
sent for the protection of the oysters at Aripo, the scene of the pearl 
fishery, in the northern part of Ceylon ; and tremendously Cleopatra-ish 
were the ideas my simplicity had imbibed of the profusion of pearls with 
which every spare receptacle I possessed was to be loaded on my return to 
head-quarters. How far my expectations were realised may be gl 
tured, in some measure, by the assurance on my part that, rather 
undergo such an ordeal again, I would comfortably sit myself down and 
behold, with the most genuine unconcern, all the oysters that dwell be- 
neath the waters under the earth deliberately walk from their deep 
sea home, and incontinently cast their pearly treasures into the face of 
each individual “ swine” in Christendom, before I would budge one inch in 
+ epmara of Aripo, to avert such a precious calamity, or such a porcine 
insult. 

Beginning with starvation, succeeded by shipwreck, and concluded by 
a fever, two months of my life were victimised for the sake of these un- 

teful shell-fish, of which months the reader shall have a passing view, 
est he, too, in some unguarded hour, should be tempted to risk his life 
and health by a voluntary visit to the Sierra Leone of Ceylon. 

It was ten o'clock, on a very dark night, that saw me, accompanied by 
a brother officer and thirty men of Ceylon rifles, safely lodged on board 
a schooner bespoken for our voyage to Aripo; the time of accomplish- 
ing which journey was supposed to occupy abies two days at the utmost; 
and at eleven oclock we were going through the water gloriously ; 
although, apparently, directly into an American whaler that was lying at 

or in unconscious innocence just a-head of us. In another second 
there was a crash, but immediately after away we went again, rather 
curiously decorated with a flying jib-boom and its appendages, doing duty 
at our foremast-head for a pendant. The Yankees had not observed us, 
so we made ourselves as happy under the circumstances as we could. It 
was about two hours afterwards that we were alarmed by some hideous 
shouts, apparently issuing from the sea under our taffrail, as, the-wind 
having died away, we were slowly progressing through the water, which pre- 
sently manifested their origin in a boat-load of Yankees, come to look after 
their missing jib-boom. 1t soon became a matter of difference of opinion 
between their boat's crew and myself as to whether we should “ back our 
fore-topsail,” and let them overhaul us or not, and considering it afforded 
-— demonstration of my juvenile valour (being then hardi eighteen) 


displaying it to the troops in ch I soon had thirty rifles, 
with bayonets fixed, on deck, to dispute snyinteckianape with the “oyster 
guard,” whose honour, as forming a part of her majesty’s service, I felt 
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myself bound to ; so that the reader will not wonder, that, when 
the ap a . ie Ho ee as our vessel wat got a 
footing , he dro “like a hot potato” again into his own 
boat, and gave hy an instant retreat; whilst we, catching at the 
moraent the land wind, which then came off shore, toddled away like a 
crab in a hurry, making two miles to leeward to every one we made a-head. 
We did not know this at the time, fortunately. I say fortunately, as, had 
we been aware of it, we might have prevented it, and thus have come in 
for an action for damages laid at our door for a forcible expulsion of our 

idnight visitors, who, after waiting ten days for us, ve then feeling 
satisfied we had gone to the bottom (at which, no doubt, they were almost 
as delighted as if they had secured their damages), thought it no use 
wasting any more time, and left the cave till they should revisit the 
island—when I BO. they may get it. 

Awaking at daylight next morning, great was the surprise of every one 
to find himself out of sight of land !—On we went, all through the day, 
yet no shore became visible. At last, it was supposed we had got round 
Cape Comorin, and were drifting off into the South Pacific; a very 
pleasant prospect for a Christian with two days’ provisions on board! 
On the following morning we were exactly in the same predicament; and, 
to make matters worse, at’ noon one of those intense, breathless, calms 
came on, that one sees nowhere but in the tropics, stagnant and death- 
like,—whilst the rays of the sun, from overhead, came down with the 
intensity of being concentrated into a focus; actually boiling up the tar 
between the deck planks, and flaying the skin completely off our faces 
and arms, it being impossible to go below, and equally impossible to bear 
any thing in the shape of clothing (except necessaries), on account of the 
stifling sultriness of the atmosphere. 


Not a breath of wind is stirring, 
Dread the hush as of the grave— 
In the weary waste of waters, 
Not the lifting of a wave ! 


Our crew consisted of the captain, a seaman, and a boy ; and on the 
evening of the second day, the latter was seized with cholera. He lived 
in tortures for about twelve hours, and as soon as the breath was out of 
his body (cholera then becoming infectious), we fastened a bolt of pig- 
iron to his corpse, and launched him over the gangway. In a second, 
the water that had been so deadly calm before, was broken into a perfect 
whirlpool of foam, and the sharp dorsal fins of a wilderness of sharks, 
fighting for the prize, soon pointed out to us the dead boy’s destiny. 

In the morning of that day, the soldiers had, of their own accord, put 
themselves on quarter rations of rice,—there was no want of water at 
gen but as for the commissariat of my brother-officer and myself, it 

entirely vanished ; leaving us only a pound or two of brown sugar, 
and a bottle of pickled onions to live on, till we were rescued from our 
present position. 

It was now apparently a matter of difficulty to work the ship with so 
few hands; and I was not a little surprised when the native officer of the 
men with me, came up and informed me that at least twenty out of the 
thirty soldiers on board were as much in their element afloat as on 
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It was now the fifth day, and things were beginning to assume a 

3; 80, ing a council of war, we determined to turn 
vessel’s head directly and the first land we saw to run for ; 
then, disembarking por worry ap eponicas eg of all that was 
to be found thereim, and having found out our ity, to put to sea 


At last the south-west monsoon began to creep towards us over the 
waters, till, catching our sails, we ran along before it at the rate of 
about six knots an hour. At noon there was a cry from the foretop- 
mast-head of “land right ahead!” and in half an hour every man was on 
deck and accoutred in readiness for an expedition. The land lay so ex- 

ingly low that at the time it was first seen we must have been within 
six miles of it, and. as we neared it quickly and silently, not a breath or 
sound was heard on deck from a man on board ; each stood fixed and 
noiseless as a statue, straining his eyes to catch the sight of a dwelling, or 
any living thing, but in vain. 

A sharp, harsh grating, as if our chain cable had run out by accident, 
a fearful shock, and a rush of waves astern, was the event of a moment, 
and we were stranded on a coral reef! Luckily, we had one nutshell of 
a boat, which was at once got out, and the land being little more than a 
mile ahead, the first party pulled off for it. At times I could see them 
get out of the boat on to the reef, and lift her over the shallows (so little 
water was there on their summit), and as they lowered her again she 
would be in forty or fifty fathoms. We soon ascertained our position to 
be such that it was impossible for us to sink ; we had run into a perfect 
channel, or bed of to the whole | of our keel, so it was one 
comfort to know that we might yet live to be hanged, although our chance 
of getting off, after the plunder that we anticipated, was most completely 
knocked in the head. 

After landing the men in six journeys, I found myself on shore, on a 
low sandy island, covered with a few Fede only, sar dehich might have 
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been circumambulated in a quarter of an hour. This was another poser, 
for had it been one of the Cannibal Islands themselves, I doubt if the 
adage of “dog not eating dog” would be longer tenable, nor would I 
have given much for the pickings of his Majesty’s bones after we had been 
allowed a first attack on him. Taking my gun, I commenced a ‘survey, . 
sending the men in all directions to hunt for any living thing they might : 
find. At last I discovered a house in the very centre of the island, and | ) 


an 








made way straight for it; but on arriving at it, found it was 
Seleahal mass pethehshy exacted Maman ny yee I ee 
out of the coarse timber of their wreck, ree ene 
the images , to ascertain if they might chance to be 
of any thing (how we wished even to find a idol 
amongst them; wouldn’t we have gobbled down his godship?) we took 
our departure in sorrow and despair. 


Two lean sparrows flitted across but looked so 
wretchedly poor that I let them depart in peace. = zee 
i the beach where we had landed, I was nonplussed by 


from under the sand, which operation was present i by observ- 
ing several forage caps full of cockles by the sides aimee of the soldiers. 
As the landing from the ship had many hours, it was now 
beginning to grow dark, so the bugle somiee the retreat, and every man 
brought in his cap, handkerchief, and hands, full of these shellfish (not 
aman, I firmly believe, having himself eaten one, until his share was 
afterwards doled out to him) al having piled them in a heap on the sand, 
the men formed a circle around, and chaunted a hymn to ALLAH, before 
commencing the repast. 

The moon had risen above the waters in one round ball of fire, ap- 
parently of double the size that it appears in our own hemisphere, and 
as its beams fell on the white sails of the stranded ship in the distance, 
and illumined our shipwrecked group in their adoration to the Prophet, it 
left an impression on my mind that a thousand years of earthly vicissi- 
tudes could never efface. I could not help imagining, however, how 
different might probably have been the scene, had I been thrown in such 
a situation with the denizens of more civilised nations, with whom, I am 
much inclined to believe, Allah would have been far less noticed than 
the cockles, and when again, I fear, it might have been said with truth, 
“There are not found that returned to give glory to God, save this 

.” For the following two days and a half I was as staunch a 
Mahommedan (barring the giving up wine) as ever dreamt of the black 
eyes of a houri. 

The hymn over, the men were ranged in a row, and about a quart of 
cockles dealt out to each. (I see, my dear reader, you are dying to perpe- 
trate a pun, and to affirm that there could be no more appropriate food for 
“‘muscle-men” than cockles); and for my own I candidly own 
to have never enjoyed a so deliciously as I did that hatful of raw 
shell-fish, every one of which was swallowed alive of course, after 
being wren open by being placed back to back with his neighbour 
and slightly twisted round, a proceeding that at once revealed the plump 
interior of both at the same time. 

We had brought a large barrel of water ashore with us, so, having 
made the most sumptuous repast we had tasted for many a day, we were 
—s to lose sight of our troubles in sleep, when the cry of “ a sail” 

ght us at once to our feet again, and sure enough our hymn was not 
unheeded, for scarcely three off was a schooner scudding past the 
island at the rate of six or seven knots an hour! In a second I had the 
rifles, which were already loaded, unpiled, and, at the word of command, 
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by acchguhhah shighicglivtaentent Gl-esund-withitee'paatlidegeap , 
and which we soon had the unspeakable gratification of seeing answered 
by a blue light on board: Continuing to fire off rifles at intervals, we 
es eee” See 
to the land as she safely could, sent a boat on shore to see who we 
wr iieeeesbana bs evetign eset the lat: doemnlsthatshad prosccdled 
to have ‘one up- 
werds with now on her return, but so snc te 


at once, owing to the dangerous nature of the coast and our ignorance of 
the tides, we waited until daylight before the first boat-load put off, and 
at 10:a.m. we were on our way once more to the , leaving the Bas- 
sein Merchant (for such was the title of the tub that had got us into this 
scrape), on the reef; but whether the “‘ merchant” ever resumed business, 
or became a bank-(of coral)rupt, I neither know nor care. 

At five that evening we were received in the open arms of our more for- 
tunate comrades, ety long given us up as having-gone to the bottom, and 
the feeling of delight at our preservation was such as I never saw equalled; 
the English soldiers vying with the Malays as to who could show most at- 
tention — rescued sonra and if the seductive voice of John aot 
proffer is wine-cu night, did cause certain transgressions of the 
commands ot Allah” all Leon tay in, thet Allah must be a much more 
unforgiving and stubborn old deity than I take him for, if he did not 
forgive the cffence in respect of the occasion. 

er, my good fellow, would you enjoy a dinner in perfection ?—if so, 
I'll give you a never failing receipt, viz., look ourself up for a week with a 
quart bowl of brown sugar and a jar of pickled onions as your sole com- 
panions, and if on the seventh day you don't become aware of the enjoy- 
ment of s, Christian-like feed, all { can say is that you will be a great deal 
better out of this world than in it. But now for the oysters. 

From the dirty little village of Aripo (which is only populated, I believe, 
during the pearl fishery, and which seems to be hen ed entirely upon 
monstrous oyster shells), about two hundred boats start out to sea every 
morning, each boat carrying two divers, two assistants, anda Malay rifle- 
man, with loaded arms, to-protect the oysters from being robbed of their 
treasures before they have reached the shore. - When this fleet has ar- 
rived at its destination, about four miles from land, the diving commences; 
and as there is always an armed vessel stationed in the neighbourhood for 
the protection of the oyster boats, a person may look on from under an 
awning therein, and enjoy the whole scene in a very dolce far niente sort 


way. 
To enable the divers to reach the bottom of the sea, which is from te 
to twenty fathoms in depth where the oysters are found, a long rope is 
woven round a pulley at each boat's cross-trees, to the end of which is at- 
tached a large stone, weighing two or three hundred weight ; this stone 
i over the side of the ‘boat, and the diver standing upon it, and 
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to “let go,” and at once sinks with the stone to the bottom. This is 
again wound up, and the diver is left below to scrape as many. as 
he can into the basket during his submarine sojourn. When this is ac- 
complished, he loosens his of the rock or sed-weed that he had clung 
on to below with one hand whilst he filled the hamper with the other, 
and immediately shooting up to the surface is again taken on board, the 
hamper or basket full of oysters being ania ien at the same time. 
Then the second diver goes down, and so it goes on till 4 o'clock P.m., 
eee alee af ts. Gee 

Bein nally acquainted with the gentleman who had the manage- 
ment; off he fishery in the year I was po there, I used, when off 
duty, to go out in the government boat, which was fitted up with every 
convenience in the way of awnings, &c., and taking every necessary 
luxury with me, in addition to a diver, I divided the day between i 
and hunting for pearls in the oysters which were brought up by this 
man especially for my own use, and many a lucky prize I sometimes 
came across. 

When the fishery was nearly over for the day, we used to give prizes 
to the man who would remain longest under water, and on one occasion 
I knew a man to remain below for one minute and fifty-eight seconds, but 
he was so exhausted when he reached the top, that it was a long time 
before he could be brought to. 

All these divers were Malabars, and brought up to the habit of diving 
from their infancy, so I doubt if they are to be surpassed anywhere, 
although I well remember reading, in my younger days, in a standard 
work which, I believe, was an “ Encyclopedia” in about thirty volumes, 
that it was usual for pearl divers to remain twenty minutes under water 
without inconvenience! an assertion that, for the benefit of others who 
may be impressed with the same idea imbibed from the same source, I 
should wish the promulgator to be requested to prove in his own person. 
What makes me so well remember the circumstance, was my standing 
out at the time, single-handed, in all the obstinacy of ten summers, against 
the “ Encyclopedia,” on the point; a piece of temerity that was chastised 
by a two oie earlier dose of bed than usual, to my utter disgust. 

As.soon as the boats are sufficiently loaded with oysters, a sailing 
match takes place for the shore among them, and a very good idea of a 
monster regatta it gives one. The troops on duty are now drawn out on 
the beach, to see that the oysters are not appropriated by any one, before 
being sold by auction, or placed in the government store. This is a 
large quadrangular space, guarded by four lofty walls; the floor bein 
an inclined plane, intersected with numerous gutters, through which small 
streams of water are continually running from a reservoir in which the 
oysters, not sold by auction, are placed to rot and open. 

As soon, however, as the oysters have been landed, as many as possible 
are put up in small lots and sold; and a very amusing part of the business 
it constituted, being a complete lottery, as one might purchase five ds’ 
worth of oysters without being recompensed by a single pearl, whilst the 
private soldier investing his penny or twopence in the purchase of half a 
dozen, might find a prize valuable enough to purchase his discharge, and 
keep him in clover for the remainder of his existence. I recollect one man 


(an English corporal) coming to me with a pearl he had extracted from his 












the aeons : offered = (4L) for 
on examining it, rupees 
ee perfectly 
round. Had it been white and transparent, he said he would have 
at it for 10,000 (1000/.), so much depends on the shape 
transparency of a in its value. 3 

But determined to make a profit or loss in our own private dealings, each 
officer might be seen sitting outside his barrack-room every morning with 
about a couple of hundred oysters piled on one side of him, and a bucket 
of water on the other, backing his lot, to the amount of his day’s pay, 
to contain more pearls than thet of his neighbour, while the witnessing the 
avidity with which every one wrenched open his oyster in hopes of trea- 


Formerly the ment used to keep all these itself, and 
have dosts denied to: tha store by men chosen on ine instead of 
selling them by auction ; aera gem oon toe a pM 
ee ee eee = manage to jerk a pearl 

into their mouths without being detected, and 
swallow it; a proceeding, however, if discovered, that entailed a very 
su mode of punishment under the hands of a native doctor. The 
oysters are not now sold are placed into the reservoir before-men- 
tioned that stands in the store, and here they die and open of them- 


passes, leavin so Mee rena are then picked up in | 

Sr w of these Sa Pa AT auriate 
nding a sale on the coast of India, among the richer class of natives. 
ne wee bare 0 is about half —_— nuisance commences. All 

oysters that have been in the government store to open, begin 
to putrify under the rays of a burning sun, kta tinabtengnties any 

tilence ever inflicted on the earth. Then commences fever, cholera, 
ysentery, and all the concomitant ills of foul air, filth, and heat. For 
miles and miles in the jungle will the disgusting effluvium be carried in 
the direction of the wind, and to prevent being too nearly exposed to it, 
the barracks are situated at a distance of two miles from the place, yet 
even there it is at times intolerable, particularly at night. Had the 
oysters been eatable, we might have assisted to lessen the number left to 
decay, but they never are eaten by natives or English, being very dis- 
similar to our own oysters, and few of them being smaller than a dessert- 
plate, so that one oyster, if a man were bold to make a trial, 
would make half a dozen patés, or an entire “scallop” of itself. 

Our mess-room consisted of a tent erected on the sands, not at a great 
ne ee ey ener a gmnesn 
neighbourhood, no sooner was the arduous morning occupation o - 
hunting over, than an early “tiffin” would follow, and Eaten 
sally forth in pursuit of adding some little delicacy to our table in the 


evening’. 
But, talking of delicacies !—I made a discovery there, that had I done the 
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It was under these circumstances that I unluckily fell in with a large 


ing party, and my staggering along with a porcupine on my shoulders 
formed a source of caricatures and jokes that never left ne: er 


having him stuffed, I would most decidedly eat him (metamorphosing him 
from stuffée to stuffer), so ensconcing om in a quiet nook of the Jun- 
gle, I soon stri him of his quills, and having gained the cook’s affec- 
tion by a present of two rix-dollars, we put him into a pie, and served him 
up that night at mess! I had the ‘‘helping” it, and passed it off as veal- 
be (as it most resembled that in a ), and all I know is, that I 


i 


to be very much afraid I should have none left for myself, as 
present became a customer; at last, I did secure a morsel, an 

séihing more exquisitely delicious did I ever taste in my life—so ex- 
cellent was it, that had there been a pie apiece, I believe they would have 
all been demolished—for the major, who was our commandant, and a great 
gourmand, immediately asked the mess-cook where he got his meat, 
which worthy immediately pointed at me, and said, ““G——, saib, give 
it, present.” 

bf course every one looked to me for an explanation ; as, how I could 
get better veal than any one else was a mystery. I then told the 
that it was ‘the porcupine ;” and never shall I forget the horror depicted 
in most of their faces : some turned as pale as ghosts, and yelled for 

its verres of cognac, whilst others tried to laugh at and disbelieve 
it. However, so excellent was it, that I was determined, if possible, to 
have another pie, and the next day I found a nest of porcupines in the 
_ of the scene of the former one’s destruction ; and although, 
on the second production of the dish, I was only joined in the delicacy by 
avery “green” ensign, still, before a fortnight was over, one by one 
became a convert, and “ G———’s dish,” or “ porcupine pie,” got to such 
a ne pena demand exceeding the supply—that the animals became 
e ; and no more “ materials” could be got within a dozen miles, 
the “ fretful” animal having become, no doubt, too “crusty” to show out 
with only the prospect of a pie before him. 

I here had an opportunity, one morning, of practically decidin 
the truth of the opposite theories, entertained by the celebrate 
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Buffon and the showman of Bartholomew fair notoriety,* as to the 
power of the porcupine of h ning a distant object with his quills; 
and I would just as soon stand as target for a toxophilite society, as I 
would before a society of porcupines, barring the distance. A brother- 
officer of mine had a iel completely transfixed with a porcupine’s 
uill; and, although I did not personally see the quill shot, I saw the 
lying dead in the same place that it was shot at, with the quill 
driven about eight inches in, behind the shoulder, and completely drill- 
ing a hole through the heart, as it afterwards proved on dissecting the 
dog. It was perfectly impossible that the quill could have been thus 
forced into the body of the dog without being shot at him with very 
considerable force; and my friend, who was close by the animal at the 
moment, asserted that the dog was at least a couple of feet off from 
the porcupine at the time, and that three or four quills flew off in differ- 
ent directions at the same instant. As this is a matter finding more 
infidels and heretics than true believers, I have thus particularised 
it, and am ready to uphold my case (by “ y* wager of battell’”) if he 
chooses with any sceptical heathen in Christendom. 

The country in the vicinity of Aripo was flat and uninteresting, although 
in penetrating it to the extent of two or three miles there was no lack of 
game, such as hares, partridges, snipes, &c. Crocodiles poked their 
noses out of every pool one came across, but they would never attack one, 
and if a shot was sent at their heads they would merely disappear altogether 
until the danger was passed. Tortoises in dozens used to cross our path, 
but they were very small and perfectly useless. A few miles further in- 
land is a celebrated monkey territory, where the tribe grow to a larger 
size than anywhere else, and where a story is told, and I believe truly, of 
a certain functionary in the island who had the misfortune to fire at one of 
the animals in hope of carrying home his carcase to be stuffed. He had 
no sooner fired than the whole forest rang with the most heart-piercing 
cries, and in a very short space of time he saw an army of monkeys, some 
standing nearly five feet in height, arrayed against him, whilst some at- 
tended to the wounded brother. Of course he lost no time in beating 
a retreat, but was soon overtaken by the exasperated animals, one of 
whom walked deliberately up to him and took away his gun, and having 
thus punished him, allowed him to depart in a whole skin, which was 
more than he deserved, for there is something so cold-blooded, so useless, 
so uncalled for a slaughter of the prototype of man in a poor defence- 
less monkey, that a person ought at least to be half hanged for such an 
act. If you happen to know any Ceylon man, my dear reader, mention 
the story to him, and he will tell you the person’s name—if you are in- 
quisitive. 

The oysters at last coming to an end, or, being tired of a game at which 
there was no reciprocal fun, having issued marching orders to all that sur- 
vived, the place is again deserted by every one except the troops, who re- 
main till the last captured oyster is thoroughly decomposed, and then in 





* For the benefit of the reader unacquainted with the view of the case held by 
this worthy, it may be as well to set it forth in his own eloquent and expressive 
words. Speaking of the porcupine he is showing, he says, “ Buffoon says the 
little animal shoots his quills; but Buffoon is a fool anda liar. He no more shoots 
his quills than I my arms nor legs.” 
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case they (the troops) are not in the same state themselves, are permitted 
to quit the scene until their tour of duty comes round again; but as soon as 
the fishery is over the most dangerous time begins, for the putridity of 
millions upon millions of oysters impregnates the air to such a degree, that 
I would defy the most obstinate limpet that ever clung on to a rock to 
escape going into hospital, owmg to the effluvia. Men - Bas dead on duty 
from its effects—shrubs are entirely withered, and, as in 


The Dead Sea air, 
Nothing lives that enters there ;— 


Consequently, whilst yet it wanted a week or ten days to the expected 
recall of the troops, 1 found myself carried over the waves in one of the 
native catamarans in the direction of home, with as respectable a speci- 
men of a typhus fever on me as one might be contented with for the re- 
mainder of he life ; and after having undergone three months’ suspension 
between two worlds, my ghost was at length allowed to revisit the mess- 
room of the regiment, where, by dint of making itself perfectly at home, 
it in time assumed a more tangible and corporeal substance, which, it is 
happy to say, it now enjoys, and means to retain as long as it possibly 
can. 





And now, my dear reader, our “ Jaunts” are at an end for the present, 
at all events. If you have been enduring enough to accompany mv 
throughout, I fear you must be getting weary of the jungle, and anxiour 
to leave its wilds for more refreshing and civilised scenes, so I will have 
mercy on you and let you go. 

Should you, however, still feel inclined to keep me company through 
similar scenes, or over the less romantic plains of Hindostan, I am sure you 
have merely to hint your wish to “ our Editor,” who will, doubtless, forth- 
with issue a general order commanding a compliance with your request. 

But I cannot help wishing that you had corporeally, as well as men- 
tally, accompanied me on these “ Jaunts in the Jungle,” for two reasons, 
charitable and selfish. 

In the former case you would be, wise as you may be now, a far wiser 
man; nor would you be so incredulously inclined to put down every ex- 
traordinary fact, of which you may not have been yourself a witness, as 
being but the result of man’s inventive faculties;—whilst in the latter 
ease, I (delicious idea!) can picture the seductive billet-doux you would 
forthwith despatch, insisting, when I came that way, of my sharing your 
“ potage,” and passing an opinion on “that particular bin of extraor- 
dinarily old port,” over which, as we toasted our toes before a Christmas 
fire, ere adjourning to music and muslin, we might recount all our es- 
ope re-slay half our victims, and thank Heaven that we were now left 
safe and sound to tell the tale, still possessing the mens sana in corpore 
sano, the energies of youth in an unscathed frame, and attributing thereof 
the cause that— : 


We've trusted aye to Providence, 
And sae will we yet! 
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HISTORY OF BARBADOS.* 


Aspect of the Island—Springs and Rivers—Climate—Thunder-storms, Water- 
spouts, and Whirlwin Hurricanes—Connexion of Hurricanes with Earth- 
uakes and Volcanic Action—Insect Pests—The Sugar Ant—The Chigo— 
logy of Barbados—A raised-up Mass of Coral—Rocks composed of the 


Siliceous Shields of Microscopic Animals—Civil and Social State—Narrative of 
Events—Sugar Question. 


Tue “ History of Barbados” would appear to be an object of interest 
chiefly to those who are attached to that small island by birth, by ties of 
blood, or otherwise. The rose or the violet growing in his own garden, has 
more charms for him who raised it, than the stately palm in the princely 
conservatory ; and thus it is in history: the incidents which occur in our 
birth-place create a higher interest than the great events in neighbouring 
countries, though forming an epoch in the history of empires. 

But this is not the case in the present instance. The “ History of Bar- 
bados’”’ is by no means barren of events which have materially affected 
the British empire. It was there and in St. Christopher’s that England 
founded its first colonies in the southern part of America; it was there that 
the first s ne was planted upon the soil of the British dominions; it 
was there many of those attached to the royal cause, during England's 
civil wars, sought and found an asylum, until the chivalric opposition of 
this small spot to the mandates of Cromwell roused his ire and vengeance. 
Nor is this all. If the navigation-laws led to England’s supremacy on the 
seas, this small island was the cause that conduced to their adoption. 

Barbados is the most windward, or the most eastern of the group of 
islands which are known to English geographers under the name of the 
Carribee Islands. Its name is curiously enough derived from the number 
of a species of fig-tree, from the branches of which great mats of twisted 
fibrous roots hang down, and which were compared by the Portuguese 
to luxuriant beards (Barbudos). It is quite erroneous to say that no men- 
tion of this island occurs prior to 1600, Sir Robert Schomburgk has shown 
that it is met with, under the name of Baruodo, in the map of the world 
by Michaelis Tramezini, in 1554, and there is great probability that it was 
known as early as 1518. The island forms a kind of irregular triangle 
nearly twenty-one English miles long, and fourteen in width. It approxi- 
mates, indeed, closely, both im size and shape, to the Isle of Wight. It 
is almost encircled by coral reefs, and, although the shore rises boldly to 
a height of from thirty to fifty feet on the northern point, generally we 
find long lines of sandy beaches, which are only protected against the 
encroachments of the sea by coral reefs. Mount Hillaby, the highest 
elevation, is a few feet more than 1140 feet above the sea. 

The ground rises from the west or leeward coast in very distinct suc- 
cessive terraces, to the central ridge, and these terraces are interrupted by 
ravines, called gullies in the island. If we turn to the east, an aspect of 
a quite different nature presents itself; we see before us a mountainous 
country in miniature; hills of a conical form radiate from the central 





_* The “ History of Barbados ;” comprising a Geological and Statistical Descrip- 
tion of the Island ; a Sketch of the Historical Events since the Settlement, and an 
Account of its Geology and Natural Productions. By Sir Robert H. Schomburgk, 
Ph.D. Longman and Co. 
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ridge, and chiefly from Mount Hillaby in a north-eastern direction towards 
the sea-shore, and their sides are ru and worn by the heavy rains 
and mountain torrents. This district been represented as similar to 
the Alpine country of Scotland; which name has been adopted for it. 
One of the most picturesque sites in this region, is the parish church of 
St. John’s, which is built only a few yards removed from a precipitous 
cliff, at a height of 823 feet above the sea, and stands boldly out in relief: 
a solitary palm-tree, the emblem of Christian faith overtowering it. 

There is not a superabundance of water in Barbados. A few streamlets 
have been honoured with the high-sounding names of rivers. There are 
also subterranean channels, and water is readily obtained by sinking wells, 
even on the sea-shore ; but the inhabitants have to have recourse to rain-wa- 
ter, collected in the cavities and basin-like hollows of calcareous and coralline 
rocks lined with clay. There are, also, chalybeate waters, as at Vaughan’s, 
Spa, and Cheltenham. The “boiling spring” is considered one of the 

atest natural curiosities of Barbados. It is a small cavity not more 
than two feet in diameter, from which an inflammable gas escapes, which, 
on the application of a flame, burns with a pure whitish light. If the 
shallow excavation is filled up with water, the gas passing through it 
gives it the appearance of boiling, without any real change of tempera- 
ture. There are, also, springs of petroleum, or mineral tar, which is 
much used for domestic and medical purposes. 

Barbados is considered one of the most wealthy of the West Indian 
islands, yet its climate presents remarkable variations. The month of 
January is one of the most delightful in the year. It is generally dry, the 
sky is of a deep azure, and the breeze, which sets in at an early thet sel- 
dom allows the thermometer to rise above 81 deg. Fahr. February par- 
takes of the same character; occasional showers refresh the air, and the 
thermometer ranges from 71 deg. to 82 deg. March is dry. The ther- 
mometer ranges from 72 deg. to 83 deg., and slow nervous fevers set in 
towards the end of it. In April, dry warm weather prevails; but occa- 
sional showers refresh the air. The commencement of May is dry and 
warm, but towards the latter end frequent showers fall, and heavy rains 
set in. In June, the clouds are heavy ; lightning, followed by thunder, 
sets in, with frequent showers. Bilious and putrid fevers begin to mani- 
fest themselves. In July, vast masses of clouds rise on the horizon, and 
bring in their train severe lightning, followed by loud peals of thunder : 
rain descends at times in torrents: the heat and stillness of the air are 
quite oppressive: the thermometer ranges from 76deg. to. 86deg.: dy- 
senteries become more frequent, and are sometimes epidemical. August 
is not so wet: southerly winds, if there be any breeze, prevail. Septem- 
ber is very wet. Dysentery and slow fevers continue. The thermometer 
varies between 77 deg. and 85 deg. October is still wet and sultry, but 
towards the middle it becomes drier, and refreshing breezes generally 
set in after thunder-storms, and gradually close the rainy season. In 
November, the air becomes cooler, but heavy rains fall occasionally, and 
dysentery and catarrhal fevers still prevail. The last month of the year 
partakes much of the first. The brisk and cool winds from the north-east 
render it healthy, but_it has been known some seasons to rain every day, 
more or less. 

The greatest and most unenviable peculiarities of Barbados are the 
frequency and the variety of the devastating meteorological phenomena 
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for which it is so porns oe 5 famed. “There is,” says Sir Robert 


Schomburgk, “ no other island in the West Indian oa, eh a where 
thunder-storms are so frequent and attended by so much age as in 
Barbados.” The quantity of accumulated electricity that is evolved 
during these storms may be imagined when in one instance (July 11th, 
1819) the lightning killed nine persons and wounded eighty-two. 
Water-spouts are also frequent during the hot months in the latitude of 
Barbados. ‘They seldom pass over the land; but when such an event 
happens, they mark the line of their alarming progress by uprooting trees, 
unroofing buildings, and sucking up the water from the reservoirs over 
which they pass. Whirlwinds are more frequent, especially during the 
months of August and September, when the sultry state of the atmos- 
phere seems to develop more rapidly the causes in which they originate. 
But the devastating power of water-spouts and whirlwinds combined are 
to be met with in the hurricane, which Sir Robert designates as “ the 
most awful of Nature’s phenomena.” Sir Robert enumerates in his de- 
tailed and comprehensive work 127 hurricanes that have ravaged the 
West Indies from the year 1494 to 1846, or in a period of 352 years. 
The months in which they most commonly occur are in August, Septem- 
ber, and October. While the originating cause of hurricanes 1s unknown, 
it appears from a variety of observations that their analogy with whirl- 
winds is beyond doubt. Sir Robert agrees with Colonel Reid and others 
in attesting to the wind gyrating round a centre. The extraordinary 
quantity of electricity evolved during these violent convulsions is equally 
satisfactorily demonstrated. The accounts of the great hurricanes in 
Barbados prove in every instance upon record the existence of large 
masses of electricity. Colonel Reid doubts whether earthquakes have 
any connexion with hurricanes, but we are inclined to agree with Lyell 
and Sir Robert Schomburgk in considering that they have. Sir Robert 
enumerates many positive cases in which hurricanes are recorded as 
having been accompanied by shocks of earthquakes; and it can be easily 
imagined that in numerous—there is reason, indeed, to believe very many 
instances—shocks of an earthquake have taken place during hurricanes, 
which have escaped notice during the deafening noise and general con- 
sternation. In Sir James Lyon's official account of the hurricane of 1831, 


it is stated as follows :— 


From about two o'clock till day broke, it is impossible to convey to your 
lordship’s mind any idea of the violence of the storm ; no language of mine is 
adequate to express sufficiently its horrors. The noise of the wind through 
the apertures formed by it, the peals of thunder and the rapidly repeated 
flashes of lightning (more like sheets of fire) and the impenetrable darkness 
which succeeded them, the crash of walls, roofs and beams, were all mixed in 
appalling confusion, and the whole house shook to its very foundation ; whether 
this last effect was produced by the force of the wind, or by an earthquake, 
supposed by many to have accompanied the storm, I am unable to decide ; but the 
rents and fissures which are visible in the massive walls of this building would 
lead one to suppose that the latter cause only could have produced them. 


Calamitous as were the many tempests by which Barbados had suf- 
fered, the aggregate destruction produced by the whole combined, is 
said to have been unequal to that effected by this blast of 1831. The 
oT of the appearance of the island after that horrible night, is 
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About eleven o’clock in the morning of the 11th of August, I ventured out 
and walked from the Careenage along the bay : not a house, not a wall, not a 
tree, to be seen standing, until we reached the Honourable Mr. Beckle’s 
dwelling, part of which only is injured. Shingles, immense pieces of wood, 
&c., knee deep through the streets; in one place, the heads of the numberless 
dead were seen, in another, their arms and Jegs in many instances severed 
from the body, whilst others were carried to and fro on boards. __I then went 
up to the garrison, and here my pen fails to describe the scene which presented 
itself; the barracks almost to the ground, and numbers buried in the ruins, 
I next proceeded to Bishop's Court, here, too, was devastation and ruin—not 
a wall standing, except the New Hall : the bishop, Mrs. Coleridge, and the 
Rev. Mr. Luckcock were in the hall ; neither his lordship nor Mrs. Coleridge 
remembered my name, although I had before been an inmate of the family. 
They knew my person. The former had nothing on of his own except an old 
hat. I met Mr. S—— at the foot of Gibraltar Hill (where his residence was 
situated), with hardly a rag on his back ; to and fro was he wandering; pitiful, 
indeed, was the sight; he, from whom we had parted, not five days before, in 
comfortable circumstances, was now reduced almost to beggary ; his grand- 
mother, mother, and aunt, shocking to relate, hastening to the grave : Cavan’s 
house levelled to the ground,—the archdeacon’s escaped with little damage,— 
Government House unroofed and otherwise materially injured; the boy’s cen- 
tral school slightly damaged, the girl’s entirely gone, every individual within 
at the time buried in the ruins; but, most providentially, all have been dug 
out, and not so much as a limb broken; the king’s house and commissary 
quarters are standing, but the iron fence enclosing them totally destroyed. 


That the house should remain standing while an iron fence, otherwise 
open and not offering much resistance, should be totally destroyed, is an 
evident proof of the electricity evolved during one of these tornados. 
The impetuosity of the wind may be judged of, by the fact, that a piece 
of lead, which weighed 150 pounds, was carried to a distance of more than 
1800 feet, and another piece, 400 pounds in weight, was lifted up and 
carried a distance of 1680 feet. Rafters and beams were flying through 
the air with fearful rapidity, and shingles pierced, in several instances, 
hard-wood trees, and remained sticking in them. Another instance is 
related, that part of a child’s tin trumpet was driven into an evergreen 
tree, where it buried itself in the trunk. Several instances are related 
of children being blown out of the arms of their nurses and parents. 
Some perished ; over others a guardian angel seemed to watch. 

Barbados was, in former times, little subject to earthquakes. Slight 
shocks were experienced in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but 
in more recent times, the shocks have been more numerous and more 
severe. The connexion between hurricanes and earthquakes, presents 
matter for very serious consideration. On the occasion of the eruption 
of the mountain Tomboro, in the Island of Sumbawa, in the eastern 
Archipelago, violent whirlwinds carried men, horses, and cattle, and 
whatever else came within their influence, up into the air; tore up the 
largest trees by the roots, and covered the sea with floating timber. The 
sound of the explosion was heard in Sumatra, at the distance of 970 
geographical miles ; and so sweeping was the destruction of human life, 
that out of 12,000 inhabitants, only twenty-six individuals survived on 
the island. (Lyell’s “‘ Geology,” Fifth Edition, vol. iii., p. 198.) 

Tle West Indian Archipelago, a great belt of coral reefs and rock 
tilted up by earthquakes snd voleances, embracing the Carribean Sea, 
like a bracelet of beads, is emirently expoced +o catastrophes of this kind. 
From the year 1839 to 1843, this Archipelago was visited by three 
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terrific and devastating earthquakes ; namely, on the 11th of January, 
1839, in Martinique and St. Lucia; on the 7¢h of March, 1842, in St. 
Domingo; and on the 8th of February, 1843, in the Island of Gauda- 

. The latter was felt more or less sensibly throughout the Carribean 
chain, and on the adjacent continent; but he most dreadful visitation 
fell upon, the town of Pointe a Pitre, in Gaudaloupe, where, in an instant, 
5000 human beings were ushered into eternity. 

On the 27th of April, 1812, the voleano of St. Vincent’s, called Mount 
Souffriére, or Morne Garon, burst forth with a dreadful explosion. At 
first a vast column of thick smoke was followed by an emission of vast 

uantities of sand and ashes. On the 30th the flame burst pyramidically 

m the crater through the mass of smoke, and the lava broke out on the 
north-west side. Earthquake followed upon earthquake, and the whole of 
the island was in a state of continuous oscillation. The ashes were carried 
in showers to Barbados, and even as far as 500 miles to the eastward of it. 

The consideration of what physical changes must take place, how many 
islands be swallowed up, how many towns destroyed, and how many human 
beings hurried into eternity before the apparent course of nature is run, and 
the new bracelet of beads becomes a continuous bracelet, and the Gulf of 
Mexico, and the Carribean Sea two mediterraneans, or inland lakes, would 
not be a pleasant theme to dwell upon. The Great Ruler of events is as 
merciful as he is great, and we can scarcely agree with Sir Robert when he 
says that “the inherent feelings of human selfishness, no doubt, produce in 
the breasts of the inhabitants of Barbados thoughts like these. Thanks to 
a kind Providence that our little island has not witnessed such scenes in 
our times !” This is not selfishness so much as a praiseworthy reliance 
on the protecting goodness of an all-wise Dictator of events. It is almost 
refreshing to turn from the contemplation of catastrophes of such over- 
whelming magnitude, and upon which the experience of the past, and geo- 
logical analogies could alone authorise us to speculate for a moment; to 
evils of a minor description, and which a knowledge of the light that Sir 
Robert Schomburgk’s intimate acquaintance with the different branches 
of natural history will enable him to throw upon such curious matters, 
lead us to refer to, with the certainty of acquiring new and interesting 
details. We allude to the insect pests of the West Indies. 

Among the most important of these, both from its numbers and its 
power of devastation, is the sugar-ant. It is called the sugar-ant, but it is 
in reality omniverous (Formica omnivera of Linnzus). It is recorded by 
Oveido and Herrera that the whole island of Hispaniola was almost aban- 
doned in consequence of the devastation caused by ants in 1518. A tra- 
dition also prevails that the town of Sevilla Nueva, which was founded by 
Esquivel, in the commencement of the sixteenth century, was entirely 
deserted for a similar reason, Barbados, Grenada, and Martinique have 
suffered more than any other islands from this plague. They showed 
themselves about 1760 in Barbados, and eaused such devastation that “ it 
was deliberated whether that island, formerly so flourishing, should not 
be ag elie 70 Coke’s “ West Indies,” vol. 3, p. 313.) 

The history of this insect attests, however, in a most remarkable manner, 


to the goodness of Providence even in apparent disaster. Their numbers 
were so immense that they covered the roads for many miles together, and 
so crowded were they in many places, that the impressions made by the 
feet of horses which travelled over them would remain visible only for a 
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moment or two till were filled the surrounding swarms, Calves, 

i at achittane sites tn dn taithoicona were attacked, and perished 

ST atetianhpamidel. The greatest precaution was requiste to pre- 

vent their attacks upon men and women disabled by sickness, and on 
children that were unable to assist themselves. 

In olden times great ay and vows were made in honour of 
Saint Saturnin, and the day of the saint was celebrated with great solem- 
nities, but in vain. In after times fire and poison were tried with 
equally indifferent success. They extinguished the fire by the amazing 
number that rushed upon it. Corrosive sublimate, however, had the 
effect of making them outrageous, and they attacked and destroyed each 
other. In 1776, the government of Martinique offered a reward of a 
million of their currency for a remedy against this plague, and the legis- 
lature of Grenada offered 20,000/. for the same object ; but all attempts 
proved ineffectual, until the hurricane in 1708 effected what human 

er had been unable to accomplish. The sugar-ant disappeared before 
the violence of the tornado. It 1s truly a wise apothegm which says that 
it is an ill wind that blows nobody any 

The list of insects which prove an annoyance or are noxious to man, is 

no means inconsiderable. Scorpions, centipedes, and wasps need only 
be mentioned. But in addition to these a large hairy spider, nearly 
allied to the tarantula, inflicts bites which are as painful as those of the 
scorpion. The chigo, jiger, or jigua, resembles in appearance a small flea, 
and nestles im the flesh beneath the nails and toes and other parts of the 
body. It does not deposit its eggs under the flesh, but matures its brood 
there, which do not pass through a perfect metamorphosis. There are 
several species of tick which attach themselves by means of their mandi- 
bles to the flesh in which they their heads so firmly that it is difficult 
to remove them without tearing off part of the skin. A species of horse- 
fly (estrus) inserts its eggs under the skin of man when asleep, and he 
does not become aware of it until the grub is matured and produces pain- 
ful irritation. Sand-flies are also very troublesome, but Sir Robert 
Schomburgk gives precedence to mosquitoes, as being by their voracity 
and the continuousness of their attacks, the greatest plague of tropical 
= ; la plaga del insufrible tormento de las moscas, as Humboldt 

it. 

In a geological point of view Barbados presents one of the most re- 
markable instances of a coral island, which, by gradual and successive ele- 
vatory movements, has been raised to a height of nearly 1200 feet, a great 
mass of dead coral hardened into a compact calcareous mass, fringed by a 
reef of living polypifers, raised above the surface by successive convulsions. 
Sir Robért Schomburgk is in error, however, when he states that the step- 
formed terraces which are the evidences of these successive elevations 
have no parallel in other coral islands. These are met with in the coral 
island of Kharaj at the head of the Persian Gulf, and in Malta we see 
tiers of sea caves superimposed upon one another. The chief fossils found 
in Barbados are siliceous shielded mi ic animals called polycystina 

oo who has described 282 species from the rocks of Barbados 
e. Besides these there are numerous other siliceous shield, bearing 
animals belonging to three groups, polygastric infusoria, a Sm 
and geolithia, the latter being perfectly new and of very peculiar forms. 
When we consider that the m and pumice in which Pompeii is buried 
have been shown to consist of siliceous cases of similar microscopic in- 
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fusoria, that the i le dust which is known to fall. sometimes out 
of the atmosphere in midst of the Atlantic, also contains infusoria 
with siliceous shields, and that Professor Grant asserts that nearly 
500,000,000 of polygastrica, that is, as many as there are individuals of 
our own race on the earth, are contained in a single drop of water; we are 
not more filled with wonder at the immeasurable fecundity of nature than 
with feelings of astonishment as to where the research of naturalists will 


cease. | 

Professor Ehrenberg’s definition of the age of the Barbados rocks, 
‘the forms which compose the rocks of Barbados, are comparatively 
more foreign to the present os of beings, and to that of the 
tertiary period, than to the calcareous formation of Sicily,” is almost 
without the domain of previous geological axioms, and so it is with all 
human science. Man is proud of determining a belemnite, a terebratulite, 
@ nummulite, or a Cerithia formation, yet such determinations appear as 
vain illusions, before the ascertained organic origin of whole geological 
formations. 

We have been induced to dwell upon the natural phenomena of the 
Island of Barbados, rather than upon its civil and social history; in the 
first place, because we knew that Sir Robert Schomburgk was strong on 
those questions, and in the second, because they appeared to us to possess 
greater inherent interest, and to enable us to effect a few generalisations 
of such a comprehensive character as would best establish the author’s 
merits, and, at the same time, present more that is new and instructive 
to the reader. 

In that which concerns the history and the social and political condi- 
tion of the island, Poyer in his “ History of Barbados;” Oldmixon in 
his “ British Empire in America,” and Frere in his “ Short History,” 
have preceded Sir Robert Schomburgk, who, indeed, professes to have 
confined himself to a plain statement of facts, leaving the reader to form 
his own judgment. 

The consideration of the civil and social state of Barbados, embraces 
population, ——" and public instruction, literature, statistics of crime, 

iculture and commerce, customs, roads, defences, &c., and with the 
minute details of the local geography, are mainly of interest to the inha- 
bitant. It is very curious that, although this voluminous work is illus- 
trated with some pretty lithographs and wood-cuts, the most essential 
thing of all, a map, appears to be wanting. 

The narrative of events, that have occurred from the settlement of 
the island to the year 1846, embraces many that are of a peculiarly in- 
teresting character. Such were the insurrection of slaves in 1649, the 
grant of the Carribean Islands to the Earl of Carlisle, Lord Francis 
Willoughby’s loyalty, his banishment, his restoration, and his final un- 
timely death in a hurricane; the invasion of Sir George Ayscue, the first 
general assembly under the Commonwealth, the great prosperity of the 
island under Sir Jonathan Atkins, the frequent misunderstandings leboom 
the members of the council and of the general assembly, the suspension 
of members of council, and the dissolution of general assemblies by dic- 
tatorial governors, the cupidity of a Cunningham and a Dotin, and the 
firmness of a Seaforth ; and the all important subject of sugar, and the 
reduction of duties on foreign sugars generally, in this country, to the 
detriment of our own colonies. The admission of sugar and molasses 


into the British breweries and distilleries, has, in a slight degree, dimi- 
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nished the harsh treatment lately inflicted upon the colonists by this 
country; but many other concessions will be necessary before the British 
planter can enter into competition against slave labour, with chances of 
success; and among these are especially an unrestricted immigration 
into the West Indies, freedom in shipping, equalisation of duties on British 
and colonial spirits, the separation of the cultivation of the cane from its 
manufacture into sugar, and, as a sequence, the admission of the cane 
produce into the British markets ob ke footing of raw materials. At 
the same time, on the part of Barbados, greater attention to the progress 
of agricultural science, the introduction of improved modes of carri 
and locomotion, economy and retrenchments in individual life, and in he 
concerns of public administration, and an increased exertion, are essential 
to enable her to weather the double storm which the extinction of slavery 
and the equalisation of the sugar duties, have, most undoubtedly, inflicted 
upon the British sugar colonies. 








T HE POOR s 0 U L. 
FROM THE FLEMISH. 
By CAROLINE DE CRESPIGNY. 





I. VIL. 
A poor, sad Soul was sighing, The my eye flash'd lightning 
In bale-fires sorely proved, With love of heavenly birth, 
“ Were I once more beholding And the poor Soul he carries 
My true-love—all I loved.” Down, downward to the Earth. 
II. viii. 
So sigh’d the poor Soul, thinking “ Beneath the lime-tree spreading 
Of years, full many a one, I shall my true-love find, 
Until her time of penance For there I found him ever 
At last should be outrun. In that dear spot reclined.” 
II. Ix. 
Approach’d her Guardian Angel, And as the shady lime-tree 
With wings as white as snow, They reach’d invisible —there 
And in his arms enfolds her, Sate under the green branches 
To heal her love and woe. A loved and loving pair. 
Iv. x. 
With sweet and gentle accents, The poor Soul trembled, fainting, 
“ Poor dear Soul,” said the sprite, And not a word did say, 
“Come with me, come, I'll bear thee Nor he, the pitying Angel, 
To heavens of love and light.” That bore her far away. 
v. xI. 
The Soul says to the Angel, Her higher still, and higher, 
Close in his arms enfurl’d, Up the blue sky he bore, 

“ Might I once more re-visit Till they at length were standing 
That far-off under-world. Heaven's golden gate before. 
vI. XII. 

“ A thousand years I’d suffer Then said the poor Soul, sighing, 

Worse pangs than yet l’ve proved, “T must not enter there, 
To be once more beholding I’m doom’d for years a thousand, 
My true-love—all I loved.” Hell’s direst pangs to bear.” 


xIII. 

But said the Guardian Angel, 
With look an Angel wears, 

“ Thou wert in that one moment 

Tortured a thousand years.” 
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oR, 
THE ADVENTURES OF A COURIER. 


BY DUDLEY COSTELLO, ESQ. 
Cuap. XXVIII. 


THE HOSTLER OF BONDY—ARRIVAL AT PARIS—-THE ORDONNANCES OF 
JULY—PALPITATIONS OF THE HEART—FROSINE AND JACQUES. 


In nine cases out of ten the endeavours to get a place in a diligence, 
except at the office from which it first sets out, is unsuccessful ; but on 
this occasion I had more luck than usual, for there was one of the pas- 
sengers who did not go on to Paris. His place in the coupé I was able 
to secure, and I had every prospect of speedily executing the commission 
with which I had been intrusted by Monsieur de Courtine. But the 
adage that “ L’homme propose, et Dieu dispose,” was true in this as in 
so many other cases. 

It was very early in the morning when we reached Bondy—the last 
stage to Paris—but there was an unusual stir in the place, notwithstand- 
ing. People were moving about hurriedly, and at the Poste a large 
knot of persons had assembled, discussing some question with so much 
earnestness, that scarcely a head was turned in the direction of the dili- 
gence, and the postillion flourished and cracked his whip in vain. This 
was rather an ignominious entry, but it betokened something unusual, 
and every body’s curiosity was at once excited to learn the cause. The 
conducteur knew nothing; indeed, he was as anxious as any of the rest to 
discover what had made so much commotion in the quiet village of 
Bondy, especially at that early hour. 

‘¢ Mais, qu’est-ce qu'il y a donc ?” was his eager question, and it was 
repeated by every one of the seventeen passengers, as they hurried out of 
the ae compartments of the diligence, and joined the gesticulating 
crowd. 

“Ce qu'il y a ?” interrogatively replied an old hostler, who mechani- 
cally came forward to undo the traces, though his ears were bent back- 
wards, like a hare’s, to catch every sound that came from the circle of 
speakers ;—“* Dam! II y a de quoi vou-zempécher d‘entrée dans Paris 
pour aujourd’hui, 2 moins que vous n’alliez vous battre! C'est quelq’ 
chose d’fameux qu'on joue 1a-bas.” 

* But what is it—what is it ?” cried we all, some forcing their wa 
into the crowd, others surrounding the old hostler, who found himself 
suddenly a personage of much greater importance than he had been for 
many along day. He appeared to think so too, for his answers were 
desperately oracular. 

‘* Voyez-vous, messieurs,” said he, “c’est qu'il y a eu de-zordon- 
nances,—sur quoi le peuple s’est mi-zen avant,—et p'is, v'la des barricades 
qu'on fait 4 c’tt’ heure. Vient la mitraille,—on riposte avec de pierres, de 
coups de fusils, je ne sais quoi—on arbore le drapeau tricolor,—enfin, 
c'est une révolution !” 

This was as misty an explanation as could well have been offered, but 
incomplete as it was, it laid the foundation for the reception of = mere 
coherent account of the events which had just occurred in Paris, and we 
were soon in possession of the fact that the ordinances against the liberty 
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of the had made their appearance ; that the ‘people had resisted; 
0s areata expected, or had been had, and that at the 
moment at which we were listening to this startling news the fortunes of 
France were at issue. 

One very conclusive intimation was given to ourselves—the assurance 
that all ingress to Paris for public carriages was stopped, and whoever 
wanted to enter must do so at his own risk. 

Whatever the nature of the business which took them to the capital, 
the greater part of the passengers, my fellow travellers, had little desire 
to peril life or limb to transact it; as there was no revolution in Bondy 
itself, they seemed to prefer remaining there till they could learn some- 
thing more satisfactory of the state of public affairs, all except two or 
three of a highly nervous temperament, who forthwith entered into a 
combination to take post-horses and whatever carriage was available, 
and increase the distance between themselves and danger as rapidly as 
it could be accomplished. 

With those who lingered, for with those who fled, I had no interest in 
common, my object being to get into Paris as quickly as possible. The 
very fact of there being a popular commotion was in itself a strong attrac- 
tion, and the peril with which it was environed served but to heighten 
the charm. ‘The question was how to getthere! This, after a little 
discussion, was solved by one of the bystanders, the son of the old hostler, 
and the proprietor of a cabriolet from Paris, who had been the first to 
communicate the intelligence of the events of the 27th of July to the 
inhabitants of his native commune. For the first half hour this youth 
had been the great man of his fellow parishioners, but later accounts, 
varying all in their exaggerated details, had eclipsed his narrative, and 
reduced him once more to the level of the hostler’s son. 

It was as much to recover his lost importance as to enact the hero in 
the eyes of a pretty girl, who answered to the bewitching name of Melu- 
sina, and whom he addressed by her nom de baptéme, that Aimé Martin 
declared his readiness to conduct any of the messieurs as far as the Bar- 
riére de Pantin, or as much further as it was possible to go. There was 
only one person besides myself who expressed any anxiety on the sub- 
ject; he was a tall, military-looking man, to whom the atmosphere of 
warfare seemed a natural element. With him, therefore, as a companion, 
I squeezed myself into the middle of Monsieur Martin’s cabriolet, and 
we set off in the direction of Paris, amidst the acclamations of the brave 
— of Bondy, who remained behind to defend their hearths and 

tars. 

As we drew near the village of Pantin, with its long line of ginguettes 
and cabarets, the bustle on the road manifestly increased: there was more 
alarm in the looks of the women, more determination in the countenances 
of the men; groups were assembling and arraying themselves into some- 
thing like military order, some armed with muskets, others with such 
weapons as first came to hand; here and there from a window was thrust 
forth a tri-coloured flag; cries of ‘« A bas les Ordonnances,” “ A bas les 
Bourbons,” and “ Vive la Republique,” might be heard; but above all 
rose the loud, though distant, shouts of the busy masses in Paris, broken 
by the occasional rattle of musketry, or the deep roar of artillery. At 
every discharge, at the sight of every flag that waved, my tall companion 
set his teeth and breathed hard, but he uttered no words to indicate the 
direction of his sympathies. If they were against the popular cause, it 
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would hardly have been wise to show them, for the demonstration in 
favouring resistance grew stronger at every step we advanced, the whole 
of the banlieue of La Villette being up in arms and hurrying towards the 
tes. 

ae could be no question about the political tendencies of Aimé 
Martin. At every cut of his whip, and he was by no means sparing of 
them, he insulted the wretched horse which he goaded along the road, by 
giving it the name of some one or other of the obnoxious ministers. 
As, for instance:— 

** Allons done, sacré animal de Polignac! En avant, béte de Chante- 
lauze! Canaille de Ranville, que tu te créves! Marche, farceur de 
Capelle !” &c. 

Nor were loftier names spared, though they were not so openly uttered, 
for Monsieur Martin either suspected the politics of the military-looking 
traveller, or did not like the expression of his countenance. 

All minor considerations, however, merged in the general excitement, 
as we got close up to the Barriére de Pantin. The gates, both here and 
at La Villette, were still held by the troops of the line, who at this early 
period of the Revolution had not begun to fraternise with the people; 
and admission, though loudly demanded by the menacing crowd outside, 
was literally impossible. As the cabriolet, therefore, had rendered us all 
the service of which it was capable, we jumped out, and resolved to pursue 
the rest of our way on foot. 

** Are you well acquainted with Paris ?” inquired my tall companion. 

** Not with this part of it,” I replied, “ I am more used to the other 
side of the river.” 

** Well, then, as you seem anxious to get in, I think I can show you a 
safe way. What quarter do you want to reach ?” 

I named a street in the neighbourhood of the Rue de la Paix. 

‘So much the better, for it is there that Iam also bound. Follow me.” 

He turned as he spoke, and, striking into the road beneath the walls 
on the north side of the city, pushed on at a quick pace past the Barriére 
des Vertus (an out-of-the-way place for the Virtues to reside in, but, per- 
haps, the only safe one for them in Paris), and continued in the same 
direction till he reached the Barriére de St. Denis, where he paused to 
reconnoitre the guichet. 

He found there, what he appeared to have expected, a party of soldiers 
on duty, to whom he was known. One of them, with a grizzled mous- 
tache, saluted him by the title of colonel, and immediately opened the 
gate; perceiving that I was in the company of the officer, he allowed me, 
also, to enter. The serjeant of the guard then made his appearance, 
and was eagerly questioned by the colonel as to the actual state of things 
in Paris; his answers were brief, but full of importance, and described 
the course which events had taken since the manifestation of public opi- 
nion had become general. 

* We had some slight affairs last night in the Faubourg,” he said, 
“and from what I am able to judge, we shall have our hands full this 
evening.” 

“ And the regiment ?” 

** It bivouacked last night in the Place du Carrousel.” 

‘I must join it as quickly as possible. What a cursed chance that I 
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should have been sent from Paris at such a time as this. It is lucky, 
however, that I returned as I did. Young man,” continued the colonel, 
addressing me, “ you are going, you say, to the Rue de la Paix ; I will 
be your escort so far; after that, you must shift for yourself.” 

i thought to myself that, considering all things, I stood a better chance 
of getting there in safety without the colonel’s protection than with it ; 
however, I made no opposition, and we immediately set out. 

It was no easy matter to force our way through the crowds that 
thronged the streets, and at every step we took in advance the tumult 
became greater ; every man was arming, at the corner-of every street the 

ving stones were up, and, in the distance, parties of dragoons might be 
descried dashing along as to some place of rendezvous, or clearing the 
way\of the mob that impeded them. At length, we reached the Boule- 
vards, where a singular scene presented itself. On either hand, from the 
Porte St. Denis, as far as the eye could reach, was one enormous black 
mass of human beings rolling its tide in the direction of the Madeleine, 
and all moving in comparative silence with one steady impulse. Whoever 
looked fixedly in the countenances of these men as they raised them on 
their proud march, must have felt assured that they would never shrink 
from doing justice to the cause which had brought them from their homes, 
and that the cause itself was one which involved the question of life or 
death. The colonel smiled bitterly as he looked upon their array, as if 
he thought how little their numbers would avail them against the disci- 
plined skill of regular troops. At a later period, the opportunity was 
afforded him of testing the energies of a determined people ; at present, 
he was all impatience to proceed towards his destination, and at the first 
check of the crowd which caused a refoulement, and left a momenta 
gap in their previously solid ranks, he hastily dashed across the eran 4 
turned for one moment to see that I had followed him, and then, waving 
his hand in token of farewell, disappeared rapidly down one of the streets 
leading across the Rue Montmartre in the direction of the Tuileries. 

The difficulty of making my way was hardly lessened now that’I was 
within the Boulevards, for, at the intersections of all the principal streets, 
barricades were being raised, and not without cause, the charges of 
cavalry, in half-squadrons and heavier masses, becoming every moment 
more constant. It was a difficult matter for the troopers to keep their 
ground when once they had gained it, for, from every open window and 
nearly every house-top, missiles of all descriptions were rained, and as 
the soldiers retreated from the heavy shower, forth from their houses 
came the voluntary workmen, and eagerly piled up the stones which 
were to convert each street into a fortress. 

By dint, however, of diverging to the right and left, as narrower 
streets afforded me the means, I contrived to thread my path, unscathed, 
until I reached the Rue St. Augustin, the chief object which I had in 
view being that of getting as speedily as I could to the hotel which M. 
— had named to me as the place where I should find Mr. St. 

ohn. 

It stood in the Rue Louis le Grand, and, just at the moment when I 
was going to ask my way of the keeper of a cabaret, who stood in his 
shirt-sleeves, and with bared arms, handling the lock of a musket, no 
doubt for present use, I saw the name of the street before me, the house 
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wanted forming the corner where I stood. The porte cochére, like 
that of every other in the guartier, was closed, but the loud knock which 
I gave was not unanswered, the cordon was and the door gently 
opened, but I had scarcely squeezed m through, when I heard a 
eemenlen desiring me to close it behind me directly. The speaker was 
little, wizened, red-nosed, old man, whose head alone was visible at the 
half-opened window of the porter’s lodge, wherein he was ensconced. 
He had on a seal-skin cap, but as I drew nearer to his gite, I observed 
that a much more warlike head-gear stood on a table beside him ; it was 
nothing less than 8 ea helmet, and beside it lay a sabre, in a rusty 
steel scabbard, attached to a waist-belt, all ready, apparently, for buck- 
ling on when the hour of danger arrived. En attendant that event, 
their proprietor was busily employed with a leng spoon, stirring up some 

, which simmered in an earthen pot, over a small pan of charcoal, 
on which—the pottage, not the charcoal—he purposed, no doubt, shortly 
to breakfast. 

“ What is your business here?” demanded this formidable conciérge, 
flourishing his spoon with a military sweep, as if he were making a cut 
at his adversary’s right cheek. 

“I come,” replied I, “from the Marquis de Courtine. I am the 
bearer of a letter to his friend Mr. St. John. Is he in the hotel, and 
can I see him ?” 

“ As to that,” said the conciérge—his name was Jacques—“ I am not 
quite sure; we will see presently. Diable! then you belong to Monsieur 
le Marquis? Where did he pick you up ?” 

“Never mind that,” I returned; “it’s too long a story to tell you 
now. You'll learn it from Bobéche one of these days, if you live long 
enough.” 

“ Ah!” ejaculated the old man, “c'est bien ca! nobody knows how 
long he may live in times like these.” 

** You seem to be making preparations against the worst,” I observed. 
“ You're getting your night-cap ready.” 

“ Yes ; and when I’ve got it on, perhaps I shall sleep without rocking. 
Mais, dites donc; vous connaissez Bobéche! N’est-ce pas que c’est un 
brave gargon ? Ah! he'll be sorry not to have been in Paris to-day; 
the sky will rain bullets before it’s over. Tant mieux, he might be 
killed, and it’s better the old should go first.” 

With this he fell to stirring his pottage, with an air of abstraction, 
from which I ventured to rouse him, by repeating the question I had 
— put to him. 

“Is Mr. St. John here?” I repeated, “and is he visible ?” 

“ Certainly he is in the hotel ; he arrived three days ago; a day too 
soon, I fancy,” continued Jacques, between his teeth ; “but as to being 
visible, that is another affair. I take it he is not up yet.” 

“ Not up!” LT exclaimed, “and this tremendous uproar going on in 
the streets—asleep in the midst of a revolution! You must make a 
mistake.” 

“ Ecoutez, mon ami; je connais mon homme; at least, I think so. 
Just step here ; now look through the archway across the court-yard. 
Do you see that row of windows under which the grape-vine runs ?” 


“ Yes; of course.” 


— 
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“You see also that the curtains of the two furthest windows are 
closed?” 3 

‘‘ T see that, too.” 

“Eh bien! that suite belongs to Mr. St. John, and the apartment at 
the end is his bed-room. Does it look as if the inmate was up?” 

« By no means,” I replied; ‘‘ but how he can manage to sleep at such a 
time as this passes my comprehension.” 

“| did not say he was asleep,” returned Jacques with a peculiar con- 
tortion of the mouth, and screwing up his eyes as a child does when it 
takes physic; “I only told you he was not up.” 

“Then it’s time he should be,” was my answer. 

“So I think,” said Jaeques, quietly. “ Tiens! here is my wife, Frosine, 
coming down stairs. She has been putting the salon to rights, and can 
tell us if monsieur is stirring.” 

Frosine, who little resembled the pictures of the nymph (whose abbre- 
viated name she bore) such as I had seen her on the painted ceiling of 
the Gaite, came hobbling down the broad flight of stairs on the opposite 
side of the porte cochére, with a torchon in one hand and a bunch of keys 
in the other. She was a sour little old woman, of the kind who seem 
ereated to keep every body and every thing in order. Of course she was 
followed by a little nondescript white dog, whose tail was curled over his 
back, like a spiral spring, or a snake folded in its coil. The little animal 
barked tremendously on seeing me, and was only silenced by a vigorous 
application of the duster. 

As soon as he could make himself heard, Jacques stated the cause of 
my being there, adding that it was my wish to deliver M. de Courtine’s 
note to Mr. St. John with my own hands. 

Frosine puckered up her face like a withered apple, and confirmed her 
husband’s previous assertion. The enormity of lying so late seemed to 
affect her in a different way. 

“How is it possible,” she said, “that a house can be made fit to be seen 
if people choose to stay the whole day long in their beds? It will never 
do till Monsieur Mallet—this was the proprietor of the hotel—compels 
all his locataires to sign an agreement binding them to rise at daybreak; 
I’m sure I always do. But perhaps the letter from M. le Marquis may 
effect what I could not. Be quiet, Azor—petite béte’’—here she made a 
fell swoop with her duster, at which the creature yelped with a shrill voice. 
“If the young man will come up stairs to the premier, I’ll see if he can 
get admission.” 

Up stairs, accordingly, we went, and Madame Frosine preceded me 
through the apartments till we came to the bed-room door. She tapped, 
and, after waiting a few moments, a soft voice, which 1 knew to be Mr. 
St. John’s, inquired who was there. 

“C’est moi, monsieur,” said Frosine, “je viens————— 

“Oh ! it’s you,” interrupted Mr. St. John, “I thought I heard you 
once before. Pray, what’s o'clock, Frosine ?” 

** Past eleven,—and here’s a—” 

_ “Dear me,—so late as that! I say, Frosine,—is it—tell me, Fro- 
— it—all over ?” 

“No,” replied the portress, sharply; “it’s a great deal worse. There,” 
she added, as a smart volley of sisslictey one the casements shake, 
“don’t you hear that?” 
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A momentary pause ensued, and Mr. St. John spoke again :— 
e} shout to got up sooner, Frosine, but I don’t feel very well this 


morning. I must have taken something that has di with me. I 
think I should like to have a little tea. Are you sure those horrid people 
are still fighting ?”’ 


“ There was a foreign gentleman killed last night at his window in the 
Rue St. Honoré; but if the firing does not convince you, here’s a person 
who has just made his way through the streets, and can tell you more 
about it. He has brought a letter for you, sir, from the marquis.” 

“Qh, indeed! Is he there ?” 

“ He is waiting at the door to deliver it.” i 

“ Why didn’t you say so before? Hang these noisy rascals,—I think 
I must go out and silence them.” 

Frosine shrugged up her shoulders so high as nearly to lift her cap off 
her head, and bestowed upon me a grim distortion, intended for a smile. 

‘“‘ Eh bien, monsieur,—je vais descendre pour chercher le bouloir.” 

She had hardly left the room before the bed-room door was gently 
opened, and a large head was thrust out, which I had some difficulty at 
first in recognising as belonging to Mr. St. John, so completely affublé 
was it in a night-cap, with broad frills like a woman’s, and tied under the 
chin with rose-coloured ribbons ; he had on, moreover, a loose chintz 
dressing-gown of a very delicate pattern, and, altogether, looked so little 
like a man that, if it had not been for his height and his whiskers, he 
might well have passed for some disturbed dowager of the opposite sex. 

He was surprised at seeing me, and, I thought, coloured slightly, but 
if he did, the hue very speedily disappeared. Affecting a nonchalant air, 
he said ;— 

“Oh, Adrien, is that you! What has brought you to Paris so 

uickly ?” 
a This letter, sir, which M. le Marquis desired me to give into your 
own hands.” 

‘Into my hands! Why, there’s the post,—but, perhaps he had heard 
of this unfortunate Man bi and was afraid to trust to that mode of 
conveyance. I dare say he wants me back again !” 

So saying, he sat down in a fauteuil and opened the letter. I watched 
him closely; not a movement escaped me. 

He had scarcely read a line before his countenance altered. If he had 
been pale before—and paleness was unusual with him—he now became 
absolutely livid. As he proceeded the paper danced in his hand, and I 
could distinctly hear his teeth chatter; but he seemed to read on, though 
I saw that the communication was a very brief one, and might have been 
taken in at a glance, as no doubt it was. When his eyes had ceased to 
wander over the sheet, he appeared to reflect, and then, hastily folding 
up the letter, thrust it into the ket of his dressing-gown, and placing 
his hand on his left side, uttered an exclamation of pain. 

I inquired what was the matter. “Good !” said he, writhing 
about, apparently in great agony: “There's another of these dreadful at- 
tacks oomng on. I am subject, Adrien, to palpitations of the heart : 
how very unlucky that I should be seized just now! Oh—h—h—h,— 
what excruciating pain,’’ and he roared like a bull. 

I asked him if I should go and fetch a doctor. 

“Not on any account,” he replied ; ‘I would not expose you to the 
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risk of crossing the streets at a moment like this for the world. I shall 
be better perhaps when I have taken some drops and a little tea, and 
have lain down for a time. I always find | am much better in bed 
when I have these attacks. There again,—oh—h—h—h! Give me 
your arm and help me into my room. That’s a good boy. Adrien,— 
take care ;—oh—h, ha, so!” 

Leaning on my shoulder, and bearing his full weight, as if utterly 
helpless from pain, he managed to crawl to the bed, and dropped him- 
self upon it. He still kept his hand on his side and spoke in a faint 
voice. 

“ Don't let that woman in when she comes back again ; she is a person 
of no feeling. Shut the door, there.” 

“Have you any message, sir,” said I, “to send back to Monsieur le 
Marquis ?” 

“Dear me, how extraordinary! That horrible spasm has put every 
thing out of my head. Oh—h—h, there it isagain! Message ! Why, 
you see, Adrien, I am not in a fit state to write at present. You surely 
don’t mean to venture back yet.”’ 

“TI must do the best I can, sir. I was ordered to return as soon as I 
had seen you.” 

“ Adrien,” said Mr. St. John, in a tone subdued almost to a whisper. 
“Come here, sit down close beside me, I have something particular to 
say to you.” 

I drew near, as he directed. 

“And so,” he continued, ‘“ you really mean to go back immediately ? 
Well, you are a fine, courageous fellow, and I admire your resolution. I 
wish I could offer to protect you through the streets, but this sad illness 
has quite upset me. I don’t think I shall be able to stir fora week. Reach 
me that purse, Adrien. I dare say you haven't much ae about you. 
Here are five Napoleons, put them in your pocket, and—and—when you 
return to Courtine, you must say that—that you didn’t see—that you 
were not able to find me. The fact is, if you were to tell the marquis how 
ill I am, nothing would prevent him from exposing himself to every 
danger, and coming here directly. So the best plan is to say you lost the 
letter and your way too ! it will readily be believed when people come to 
hear of what has been going on in Paris.” 

If I had ever entertained any doubt about the reality of Mr. St. John’s 
iliness, this new bribe, together with the eagerness with which he spoke, 
so little in character with the listlessness of a suffering invalid, would 
quite have undeceived me. But I had been a little too much behind the 
scenes to be taken in, either by his assumed indisposition or the tender 
regard which he expressed for my welfare. I knew the temper in which 
M. de Courtine had written, and I knew also the cause which made him 
write, and the sum and substance of my observations was the conclusion, 
which, doubtless, the reader has already arrived at, that Mr. St. John 
was a rank coward ! 

I did not, however, tell him what I thought, neither did I, by spurning 
his gift, as I had once before done, allow him to suppose that I was not 
his dupe. I had heard enough of the nature of the émeute out of doors 
not to feel sure that it would last for some time yet, and no punishment 
could be worse for him than the knowledge that he was shut up in a place 
from whence escape seemed an impossibility. 
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I therefore dissembled my disgust and, promising to do what he re- 
quired, left him in the enjoyment of sach comfort as a man must feel who 
has sacrificed the sense of honour for personal safety, though the latter 
was more than questionable in relation both to the present and the 
future. 

The money I devoted to a special purpose. At the foot of the stairs I 
encountered Madame Frosine and, of course, her spouse. He had not 
yet assumed his armour, offensive or defensive; but he had not been 
making a bad use of his time, for the pottage, on which he had been so 
busy, was now finished, and he good-naturedly invited me to take a share 
of their breakfast. 

As I had not eaten any thing since my supper at Meaux the night 
before, I did not allow the offer to pass as an empty compliment, and in 
a few moments I made the third, at the little table in the porter’s lodge. 

“You need not be in a hurry, Madame Frosine,” said I, “to take up 
the déjeuner of monsieur. I think he has no appetite this morning.” 

“I should imagine not,” observed Jacques, drily. ‘‘ He takes too little 
exercise to make himself hungry.” 

‘‘ T suppose, then, he has not been out since the disturbance began.” 

“‘ Not once; and in my opinion he won’t stir till it’s all over—that is to 
say, if it ever will be over.” 

*‘ Vous-avez raison ; Jacques, I was a girl at the time of the Revolution, 
and the troubles then seemed to last for years.” 

“It’s always the case when the people try to recover their own.” 

*‘ Bah! le peuple—la canaille!” 

“Vas done, vieille aristocrate!’’ exclaimed Jacques, half angry ; then 
turning to me, in a good-humoured, confidential way, he said, “ca ne 
peut pas souffrir le bas peuple—g¢a est de race! Moi, je me fiche de toutes 
ces bétises.” 

But though Jacques’ sympathies were with the cause of the people, it 
was quite clear that he was not altogether free from the influence which 
the aristocratic associations of Frosine had early impressed him with, and 
1 accepted his disclaimer without exactly attaching implicit faith to it. 

** And what is the state of this quartier ?” I inquired. 

“ Compared with some of the others, tolerably quiet ; but there are 
signs of movement everywhere, and, ma foi, il y aura bientot du tapage! 
See,” said Jacques, suddenly starting up, and looking across the street, 
through a little grated window, “what's the matter ? There’s something 
stirring ; the marchand de légumes, opposite, has come out without his 
bonnet de nuit !” 

This, as I found, was a portentous omen, for the worthy alluded to, a 
very rey: man, and one not easily stirred to action, had actually dis- 
regarded his accustomed coiffure, and, what was more, had armed himself 
with a musket. 

** I must go out and see how the fun gets on,” said I, ‘ before I betake 
myself to Courtine ; they would havea poor idea of me if I couldn’t give 
them the latest and most authentic news. Ecoutez, Jacques,” I con- 
tinued, drawing him into a corner, and pointing to the rooms on the 

remier, “ monsieur there gave me five napoleons just now, to do him a 
service which I had no inclination for. The best service any body can 
render him is to rouse him well up from his lethargy; so, here’s the 
money; I put it into your hands, to turn it to the best account in this way ; 
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hire, at your own price, as many fellows as you please, to come into the 
court-yard from time to time, and kick up the devil’s tintamarre beneath 
his windows ; there are plenty of idle fellows in the streets who'll be glad 
of the job ; and if your friend, the marchand de légumes, wants to prove 
his musket before he uses it, let him discharge it across the ror 
some half-a-dozen times, and if the smell of powder does not stir him, 
nothing will.” 

The porter, who was a merry old fellow, and had once been a soldier, 
entered at once into the idea. 

“ Faut boire un joli coup avec ¢a;—v'la le vrai moyen d’organiser les 

ns. Attendez, que Frosine soit montée au second. Vous allez voir 
comment je Yarrangerai! But, where are you going ? You were not in 
earnest when you said you were going to leave the hotel ?” 

* Perfectly,’ I replied; “‘I want to know how this affair gets on: 
besides, I have friends in another part of the town, whom I must see be- 
fore I leave it.” 

Well, you will find me here when you come back—that is, if I am 
still alive and the house standing.” 

*‘ Adieu, Madame Frosine! adieu, Jacques! don’t forget the charivari 
aux coups de fusils.” 

With this parting injunction, I myself pulled the string, and closing 
the door behind me, prepared to seek whatever fortune the streets of 
Paris might offer. 


Cuap. XXIX. 


THE STREETS OF PARIS—-ADVENTURES AND OLD FRIENDS— 
CONCLUSION, 


THE first sight which greeted me, as I emerged from the porte cochére, 
was the dread apparition of the warlike marchand de légumes, grasping 
his musket with one hand, and, with the other, holding up the tail of his 
coat for his son, a boy of fourteen years of age, to fill with cartridges. 
The little fellow had a large parcel of them, and was making a compact 
with his father as the condition for being his armourer. 

* Ah, ca!—vois-tu mon pére; faut que je tire la moitie des coups 
Sans cela je ne te remplirai pas les poches !” 

“ Sois content, Gustave,” returned his martial sire, “ tu auras le 
premier !” 

On this, the boy hastily disposed of the remainder of the cartridges, 
and jumped about with the greatest glee, clapping his hands, and crying, 
“Vive Paris !” 

The opportunity for acquiring distinction presented itself sooner than 
any one anticipated. The marchand de légumes had but just made an 
end of loading his piece, and given it to his son to hold, when the clatter 
of hoofs was heard approaching from the Rue de la Paix. 

It was caused by a body of gendarmes a cheval moving hastily in the 
direction of the Bourse, where it was just then rumoured that the citizens 
were being mustered, after having been supplied with the uniform of the 
National Guard at “ La petite Jacobiniére,” a house belonging to M. 
Teste. It had been brought, in a large quantity, from the 7hédtre de 
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la Vaudeville, where the famous piece of “ Sergent Mathieu” had been 
played a few nights before, and the theatrical supply was looked upon as 
quite a godsend. 

At a period of excitement such as I _ of, none but ee old soldiers 
preserve their sangfroid, and although the gendarmes had had plenty 
of experience of mobs, those mobs were for the most part unarmed. But 
on this occasiow every man had found a weapon, or was seeking one, and 
the show of resistance which everywhere declared itself, was alone cal- 
culated to irritate a body of men hitherto accustomed to bear down all 
before them, but who could not help feeling now, that heavy work was 
on their hands. 

As they came riding along the Rue St. Augustin, their course, though 
unimpeded, was not rendered pleasant, for the tongues of the multitude 
were not still, and the epithets which met their ears were not the most 
flattering either te themselves or their masters. They glared about them 
savagely, as if they longed to try the edge where they had formerly struck 
with the flat of the sword ; but though the people returned their scowls 
with defiance, there was no weapon raised to provoke an onslaught. So 
it continued until the party were in the act of crossing the Rue Louis le 
Grand. The foremost files had already passed, when a brigadier who 
rode on the inner flank, turning his tes up the street, caught sight of 
young Gustave, as he stood resting with both hands on his father's 
musket, in a bold, fearless attitude. 

“ P’tit gredin!”” muttered the gendarme, and, shaking his fist at the 
boy, put his hand on his holster. 

The act in all probability was merely to intimidate the child, but whe- 
ther he was afraid that the gendarme was going to shoot him, or was 
impelled by the spirit of bravado, and the recollection of the promise 
given him i his father, it is impossible to say; one thing only is certain, 
that the instant the boy perceived the menacing gesture, he raised the 
musket to his shoulder and levelled it at the gendarme’s head. The man, 
however, was too quick for him ; rapid as light, he made a demi-volt? to 
the left, and before Gustave could put his finger on the trigger, drew out 
a pistol and shot the boy through the body. 

The scene changed, as if by magic. 

In a moment, the air was rent with cries ; from every window was 
thrust a head ; from every door issued an armed man, and the words 
spread, like wildfire, from lip to lip, that the first victim of the revolution 
was a child. 

“* A bas les assassins! a bas les égorgeurs d’enfans!"” And with every 
cry, from far and near, came a coup de fusil, or a ponderous missile. 
The paving-stones flew about like hail, and from the roofs of the houses, 
and through the wide window-frames came coping-stones, bricks, and 
heavy masses of rude furniture, which were hurled on the heads of the 
devoted gendarmerie. Some were knocked off their horses, and with dif- 
ficulty recovered them, others were grievously wounded ; but they made 
face against the people, and charging into the midst of them, left many 
a ghastly token that the charge had not been made in vain. But the 
disciplined courage of the few, availed them little against the fierce 
energy of the roused multitude, who, driven back for a moment, rallied 
as quickly, and returned to the piles of stones which, with one or two 
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overturned vehicles, some large tables, and the materials. under their feet, 
they soon raised into an impregnable barricade. Nor for an instant 
ceased the deadly shower of missiles, and the leader of the party, after 
one or two ineffectual efforts to break down the barrier, gave the word to 
face about, and gallop to the Bourse. A shout of triumph arose as they 
clattered down the street, but one voice amid the crowd was silent. It 
was that of the father of Gustave. From the moment the boy fell, he 
had knelt beside him on the hard pavement, supporting him in his arms, 
and wiping the blood away which trickled from his child's lips, utterly 
heedless of the clamour and tumult that raged around him. He had 
still hoped that there was life left, and so there was, for the child opened 
his eyes—once, and then closing them for ever, fell back heavily. 

The transformation wrought in the aspect of this man was terrible to 
witness. He was one whose good-nature was so well known in the 
quartier where he lived, that it had become proverbial amongst the neigh- 
bours, and, in his physical appearance, he suggested the idea of all that 
was happy and contented. ‘To lead a life of ease, such ease as labour 
gains, and to make every one merry who approached him, was all he 
seemed to care for. He was a widower, and had but one child—the boy 
Gustave, now dead, whom he had idolised. He shed no tear as he raised 
the body in his arms, and carried it into his dwelling ; there was no loud 
outburst of grief, all was still and concentrated. He came back to the 
street, carefully locked the door behind him, loaded the musket which he 
had mechanically grasped since his son’s hand relinquished it, and then 
with one hoarse ery, leaped the barricade, and rushed in the direction 
which the body of gendarmes had taken, followed by hundreds scarcely 
less excited than he. 

Political inclinations I had none. A boy whose life had been passed 
in a stable-yard knows no master but the one immediately above him. 
But I was still one of the people, and if my sympathies had not readily 
turned that way, the sight of the cruel catastrophe which befel the poor 
boy Gustave would have given them such a direction. No less vehe- 
mently, therefore, than the rest, did I shout ‘ A bas les Bourbons!” no 
less eagerly than any did I tear down their emblems whenever they 
were within reach ; nor with less impetuosity did I join the race that led 
to where the fray seemed the highest. How I possessed myself of a 
weapon I scarcely know; I believe I rifled a slain soldier of his giberne ; 
but I remember well that [ formed one of a group who for more than 
three hours defended a barricade at the corner of the Rue St. Thomas du 
Louvre. {t was from behind that rampart that I caught a glimpse of an 
officer at the head of his regiment whom I recognised as my companion 
from Bondy to the gate of St. Denis ; it was within a few paces of it that 
I saw his dead body lying on the following day. But there were older 
acquaintances whom I was destined to meet. 

The Rue St. Thomas du Louvre is, as all the world knows, a very nar- 
row street. To barricade it was not difficult, and it was firmly closed at 
the end which leads to the Carrousel ; but at the other end, where it joins 
the Rue de Chartres, one or two gaps had been left for egress when the 
enemy fell back upon the Place du Palais Royale. 

None need to be told that, however holy the cause, however pure the 
motive, for which so many bled on the memorable days of July, there 
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necessarily mingled among the mass a number of the dissolute and the 
vile, men solely intent on violence and plunder ; they formed no part of the 
people of Paris, but were such of its scum as on this occasion floated here 
and there on the surface. 

The attack having ceased upon the barricade where I had volunteered 
my services, I was standing idly gazing down the street, now partially de- 
serted, amused at the thrifty expedient which one of my fellow-combatants 
resorted to, in oiling his boots from a broken sete, ar that had been 
cast down in the tumult, when, from the windows on the first floor of a 
house at the further extremity, I heard the shrill screams of women. I 
ran in the direction from whence the cries proceeded, and, as I drew 
nearer, to my surprise I found that the accents were English, and that 
the voices seemed not altogether unknown to me. I knew but one 
English family, and they, | imagined, had two or three months be- 
fore returned to their own country. But when I got beneath the win- 
dows of the house—it was an hotel, at that time a good deal frequented 
by foreigners—I could no longer entertain any doubt. Screaming, at 
the highest pitch of her voice, with her body half out of the window, her 
long curls waving in the air, and her arms struggling to free herself 
from those of a man, whose figure I could only imperfectly see, I beheld 
no less a personage than Miss Jane Maddox! 

I did not take time to consider—as Bobéche would have suggested— 
whether I was likely to hit the object I aimed at, or whether it was not 
much more probable that I might bring down the wrong bird, but fired 
at the ruffian. There was a terrific crash of glass, which fell about my 
ears, another very prolonged scream from Miss Maddox, and the man 
disappeared from the window, whether wounded or not I had no means 
of ascertaining. 

But the work was only half done; the noise and confusion in the 
hotel were still tremendous, and, followed by two or three others whom 
the shot I had fired brought to the spot, I rushed up the staircase. The 
door on the premier stood half open ; I dashed in, and, passing through 
an antichamber, found myself in the midst of a most stirring scene. 

Sir John Chubb—for there he was, as large as life, larger, indeed, 
than when I last saw him—stood at bay, in a corner of a large room, 
with a chair in his hands, with which he was endeavouring to keep off a 
ferocious-looking fellow, in a blouse, who was making cuts at him with a 
long sabre, happily parried by the legs of the chair. Crouched behind 

im was a female figure, whose disarranged cap and twisted tournure, 
betrayed Lady Chubb as its owner; and her voice, if not the most 
mellitluous, was certainly the loudest of the party. Pale and trembling, 
her hands raised in an attitude of supplication, knelt, at her father’s feet, 
his youngest daughter, Caroline. Miss Chubb lay on a sofa, apparently 
in a deep swoon, and Miss Jane Maddox, who had torn the welkin to 
some purpose, was grappling with a raw-boned fellow, whose every word 
was a curse of the coarsest description. It altogether formed as lively a 
tableau as modern art, perhaps, has furnished since Gericault’s picture of 
the Deluge. 

“Dammee,” cried Sir John, performing all kinds of feints with his 
clumsy weapon, “‘ more volloors, ey! Take that, you scoundrel,” and 
heedless of the coming blow, he made a terrific rush at his antagonist, 
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caught him in the mouth with one of the legs of the chair, bore him down 
by bis weight, and, stretching him on the floor, planted his foot on his 
throat, and wildly invited the rest “to come on.” 

“Don’t you know your friends, sir,” said I; “ we have come to your 
assistance.” 

“The devil you have! who'd have thought it in the midst of this 
murdering crew !—guns beating, drums blowing, and trumpets firing 
every minute of one’s life; me with this d——d lumbago,—or else I 
shouldn't have been here,—the gals all terrified, revolutions at our very 
elbows, and d——d black-whiskered rascals coming to carry off our 

and chattels before our faces. Who the deuce are you, I say ? 
Speak up that I may know you. None of your parleyvoo, but speak 
like a man, if you can.” 

“My name,” I replied, “is Adrien Roux ; but this is no time for talk- 
ing just now ; let us clear the room of these rascals.” 

The fellow to whom Miss Maddox had been clinging contrived, while 
this brief colloquy was going on, to disengage himself from her clutches 
and, drawing’ a pistol from his girdle, fired point blank into my face. He 
must have been a bad or a nervous shot, for he missed me,—and for the 
second time in his life. It was the third time we had come into collision, 
for I beheld the features of the convict Durastel! I had discharged my 
musket in the street, and having no time to load again, I shifted my 
hand, and was about to give him a coup de crosse. He retreated one or 
two paces and seemed undecided which way to turn, but the doorway was 
thronged with those who followed me, and, seeing no other means of 
escape, he turned to the window, made a spring, caught hold of a pro- 
jecting spout, and in all likelihood would have effected a safe descent to 
the ground—he was practised in such arts—had not the spout given wa 
under his weight ; the consequence was, he came down on the broad of his 
back with so much force that he lay with broken limbs groaning on the 

vement, unable to stir hand or foot. His companion, the scoundrell 
miller of Doué, was in scarcely a more enviable plight, covered with blood 
and pinned to the ground beneath the chair, to say nothing of Sir John’s 
heavy foot on his windpipe choking his attempts at utterance. He was 
soon made secure, and then a Babel of tongues was unloosed, all running 
together like a meute of hounds. 

“ Good gracious me! for to go for to think of its being Mr. Hadrian,” 
broke forth Miss Maddox ; ‘ You’re a d—d fine fellow!” symphonised 
Sir John ; “ Order a coach, immediately; I won’t stay another moment 
in Paris,’’ cried miladi; ‘‘ Generous deliverer! odious deceiver! vile 
assassin !” ejaculated Miss Chubb ; and, heard by me over all the rest, 
murmured the sweet, soft voice, of Miss Caroline, ‘ Thanks, dearest 
Adrien, our best, our only friend !” 

To enter into any explanation, at a moment like this, was out of the 
question. Paris, so bravely defended by her citizens, was as yet only 
half won from the grasp of tyranny; much remained to do, and many 
sad events to be chronicled, before the victory was won. I leave these 
events to be told by pens more worthy to record them than mine. More, 
also, must I leave untold respecting myself and those amongst whom it 
was my fortune to be once more thrown. 

At some future period I may renew the theme, when the Courier shall 
have gathered together his more matured experience. For the present, 
he bids his readers farewell. 
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Prarsatta, Philippi, Actium! Names consecrated by the transcendant 
genius of a Shakspeare, still retain their spell. The fierce protracted 
struggle of a despairing republic, the grandest which the astonished 
world, its tributary—ever witnessed, was regarded as a spectacle worthy 
of the gods themselves.+ That mighty heroic drama—the epic of -yoy't 
from which the painters of human passion have ever since delighted to fill 
their scenic canvass, its separate groups and figures, with the strange 
astounding destiny preparing for them, can never lose their hold over the 
mind and heart of succeeding ages. ‘The splendid episodes, and startling 
incidents arising out of this magnificent subject, have supplied writers of 
every nation with materials which, manufactured into odes and epics, 
plays, lays, and lyrics, would have sufficed to form a funeral pyre for 
those rival aspirants to the world’s sovereignty, and to lull their shades to 
peace most effectually, could they have heard them recited in their elysian 
retreats, How modern battie-fields seem to dwindle—not excepting 
Waterloo itself, when placed by the side of those gigantic struggles for 
world-wide rule. The variety equals the grandeur of the events, affording 
infinite choice of selection for the dramatist as for the historian ; Rome 
opposed to Rome; dictators, triumvirs, emperors ; the flight, the parting 
with Cornelia, the death of Pompey, almost before the eyes of Cleopatra ; 
the great Julius in swift pursuit. 

Yet all this is but the commencement of the great historic drama, the 
closing scene of which is alone treated in the spirited production before 
us. ‘Though Rome had fallen, her spirit survived in the last of her great 
republican race; there was Cato and his little senate ; there were the sons 
of the Scipios and the Pompeys, aided by the arms of Rome’s tributary 
princes, by Asian and Afric kings ; but all vanished, like a dream, before 
the fortunes of that bright Julian star. The conqueror of Rome paused 
not in his career till arrested by the strange fascinating beauty of Egypt's 
youthful queen—then hardly a queen—debarred of her rights by her 
despotic brother (Ptolemy), and having scarcely attained her seventeenth 

ear. 
’ But the mistress of Cesar, however fascinating, was not his tyrant, nor 
was she then, perhaps, so accomplished in the seductive arts as when she 
exercised them on the infatuated Antony. It required the steels of Brutus 
and Cassius to arrest that fiery spirit; nor could they, nor the sons of 
Pompey and of Scipio, destroy the fabric of that master-power which he 
left as a hostage to be wielded by weaker and meaner men. ‘The fall of 
Sextus Pompeius was effected only by treachery and dishonour, which, had 
he deigned to employ against the triumvirs, once in his power, he might 
have restored the republic, in name, at least, or proclaimed himself dicta- 
tor of the world. But the men of old Rome became extinct with Czsar, 
Cato, and Brutus; Antony himself was the mere soldier of fortune—a 
roysterer, a robber, and an assassin ; such as Cleopatra, in her passion, is 
made to describe him ; his victories were mainly achieved by his lieute- 





* Represented, for the first time, at the “ Theatre Francaise,” on the 13th of No- 


vember : the part of “Cleopatra” by the justly celebrated Mademoiselle Rachel. 
¢ Lucan, iu his Pharsalia. 
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nants; he knew not how to be great, even in crime, nor to prize great- 
ness; and glory and empire, even honour and fidelity to friends and sol- 
diers, were easily sacrificed to the fascinations of a woman. 

Among the few illustrious and unapproached, who have represented her 
in all the variety and splendour of her anomalous character, her wild 

nius, and fiery passions; in the hopeless story of her crowning love and 

espair—none are to be paragoned with our Shakspeare, and next 
to Bisa with Corneille. In their conception of her singular nature, her 
rare versatility, her soaring pride, noble sentiment, vices, and weakness — 
all the most perplexing contradictions—the one has drawn her full of 
sweetness and attraction, brilliant, enthusiastic, with a fire of soul, flashing 
xp her resistless eyes, yet tempered with queenly graces—the young 
girl who rivetted the look of Pompey, whom Cesar delighted to crown 
and honour ; while the other, our interpreter of all natures and charac- 
ters gives us a Cleopatra, the full development of all these in the splendid, 
ambitious queen, and in the artful, capricious, and enchanting woman. 
Matured in pride of beauty, skilled to rule ; full of intelligence as of sur- 
passing grace and beauty ; cunning, wild, and variable, even her love of 
Antony appears subservient to her desire of ruling him with an absolute 
sway. Shakspeare’s then is “ the infinite variety that never stales,” he 
preserves throughout the characteristics of the woman in subordination to 
those of the ruler, weak, changeful, faithless in the hour of peril, and bring- 
ing down destruction upon her lover by an ostentation of bravery and 
vain-glory. 

The “ Cleopatra” of Corneille, in his “‘ Pompée,” presents a contrast in 
nearly all these points. She is young, generous, abounding in sensibility and 
noble sentiment, the intercessor for a brother who aimed at her life and 
throne ; she would protect Pompey, and wept over his fall ; though she 
owed every thing to Cesar, already enthralled by her charms—aspired to 
become the arbitress of his destiny, and that of the proud republic pros- 
trate at his feet. Amiable as irresistible—of elevated and right-royal 
mind ; all of womanly grace combined with grandeur of sentiment, such 
as a Roman matron might be proud of—we see nothing of the fickle, 
wilful, cunning beauty, employing her arts to the ruin of her adorers, to 
secure the favour of the new victor, and by ruling him to strike at Rome 
and achieve unrivalled power. No doubt our great dramatist is the most 
true to nature as well as to historic authority; while the portrait of the 
grand Corneille is most agreeable to our feelings, the most ennobling, and 
calculated to enlist the hearts and sympathies of a select audience. 

Madame de Girardin has evidently studied both these splendid, but 
strongly contrasted models. She has at once represented Egypt's proud, 
diademed sovereign, and the accomplished woman ; the unrivalled beauty, 
the enchantress of all hearts, with the fiery genius and ardent passions 
which plunged her into wretchedness and crime. From both the mighty 
masters she has attempted to draw another Cleopatra differing from either, 
yet retaining all such features of them in her closely studied portrait 
which she deemed best adapted to produce a powerful impression. Add 
to this blending of characteristics, strong sensation, startling incident, and 
sudden surprises, and a little too much straining after effect, and we behold 
the new “Cleopatra” of the French stage just as Mademoiselle Rachel 
presented her to the admiring gaze of her numerous votaries. 

In her manner of developing this novel combination of character, the 
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writer has shown considerable skill and talent, as well as some original 
power ; but in the latter respect she has committed one fault, and a grave 
one—she has given to her heroine too dark a hue— deepened by the con- 
trast of the too fair and spotless Octavia : 

“ That faultless monster which the world ne’er saw,” 


and then weakened the interest by giving too great relief to a rival, who 
her virtues ought to enlist our sympathy against “Cleopatra.” With 
is drawback the drama is written in a spirit not un y an admirer 
and follower of Corneille. To imbibe any portion of his lofty soul 
and fervid eloquence, and combine it with a native vein, is no easy 
task. Elevation of genius and magnanimity of feeling—almost Roman 
—with an originality peculiarly his own, are stamped upon all his works; 
models of a severe and manly taste, which spite of the prolixity and 
false glare of the French classical schocl, set an example, not lost upon 
successors like Racine and Voltaire, and which ennobled the spirit of the 
modern drama. 

Wanting such a redeeming power, the French stage could never have 
attained its present celebrity ; and its best writers of the romantic, the 
mixed, and the familiar classes, would have failed in that nerve and solidity 
which render them so popular—a sort of dramatic storehouse for the 
pens of foreign playwrights, adapters, and caterers’to thé tastes of other 
nations. ‘They ought to venerate the memory of Peter Corneille, and 
that noble advocacy of liberty which extended its influence to the revolu- 
tionary era, and is the soul of his chefs d’euvre. In the reform of national 
taste, costume, and manners, he is to be considered no less the father of the 
French stage. Forms and styles might alter, but the spirit survived —and 
he still auks through the works of the great men and the mighty events 
that followed. More an antique Roman than a Frenchman, he knew 
how to describe Roman magnanimity, the old simplicity of manners, and 
spirit of independence which, like his own, taught men to look down on 
kings, to despise and shun their courts. When that of the “ Grand 
Monarque” himself, the ostentatious and falsely estimated Louis Quartoze, 
who could not appreciate his noble genius, or forgive his heroic virtue, 
shall have eaiek to be spoken of, the fame of the consecrator of national 
honour and manly independence will continue to grow brighter with the 
ie of time in the eyes of a grateful posterity.* 

is little tribute to the founder of the French Drama will hardly be 
considered irrelevant, when we venture to surmise that had he never 
lived and written the Loves of Cleopatra, the frequenters of the ThéAtre 
Frangaise, might have wanted a stage, and the present production, upon 
which to exercise their judgment or bestow their applause ; nor should 
we have had the pleasure of beholding a new “Cleopatra” in full and 
complete costume, of pointing out some of its beauties and resemblances 
to its predecessors to our play-loving readers. 

Not the least gratification to a French audience must have been that of 
curiosity derived from such a source, the natural desire of drawing compa- 
risons between the portrait drawn by the lady and that of each of her illus- 
trious predecessors. Without wishing to derogate from the positive merit 
displayed in the work of Madame de Girardin—enough to support it both 
on the stage and in the closet-—we shall attempt to extend this source of 





* See preface to his Life and Works, by Fontenelle. 
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interest by selecting a few brief passages from each of the great national 
wom 4 Their genius has not been thrown away upon their fair dis- 
iple. Without servilely copying; she has li ted her torch at their 
shrine and drank inspiration from the sacred tain of human tears, 
and the same sympathies from whence they drew it. 

It is a question, however, how far her conception of a new character 
and a combination of different qualities are quite compatible with a just 
observance either of nature or of history, and in so much as they deviate, 
they are felt to be artificial and conventional, in other words, betray too 
much elaboration in the details of colouring and the picture, in the laudable 

, doubtless, of compensating for the genius of the one, the grandeur 
dignity of the other great master. 

The lady’s “ Cleopatra” then, is a full-length and laboured production, 
a miracle of intellect and depth of thought as well as beauty, seeking to 
combine the logic of Aristotle with the pleasing philosophy of Epicurus, 
the ambition of Alexander with the policy of hiavel, the fiery soul 
with the sensual temperament of a child of the sun,—all in strong contrast 
and high relief, brilliant and harmonising only like the hues of the rain- 
bow ; now all tenderness and passion, now grand and heroic, and then 
the very antithesis of herself, as though she possessed two distinct souls, 
Impelled by the one, she is described as capable of consigning lovers from 
her fatal arms, to sudden and ignominious death. Besides her first bene- 
factor, Pompey, who flew to claim her aid, and fell as he touched the 
Lethal shore, Cesar only quitted the enchantress, a myrtle-wreathed victim, 
decked out for republican vengeance (for it was asserted she was in league 
with the conspirators), Eastern potentates she despised as unworthy of 
her arts—hating and fearing Rome alone, while Mark Antony, whose 
star shone so steadily till he set foot within that magic circle, fled in the 
sight of Rome’s veterans, whom he had a hundred times led to victory. 
In the words of his friend and old lieutenant, Ventidius :— 

Yes, all were vanquished, and they died most fate-stricken— 
For Antony, Philippi was,—Pharsalia ! 

But ere that rueful rout, skill’d in art’s ambushes, 

She had sent aid to Brutus !—Antony swears it, 

And publicly will force her to reply— 

The surer to confound her. 


Diom. Antony see her ! 
The criminal is saved—the judge condemn’d. Act I, Scene l. 


The conqueror little dreamed of his own weakness in daring to cope with 
an heroine like that drawn by Madame de Girardin. That fascinating 
power—the most characteristic of all her qualities—is brought into fuller 
display by the introduction of a handsome Greek, a slave to Cleopatra in 
both senses of the word> He becomes madly enamoured of his too 
charming sovereign ; he falls at her feet, she smiles, and he is doomed. 
This underplot, or rather episode, is narrated in the first act, and adopted 
as the agent to excite Antony’s jealousy, detach him from Cleopatra, and 
lead him to accept the terms offered by Octavius with the hand of his 
sister. It supplies, indeed, the chief incidents in the play. The queen’s 
— becomes possessed of the secret, and thus reveals it to Ven- 

us. 

Diom. Her wondrous charm has something sure, divine, 


Tis vain to combat. *Mid our execrations 
Of her worst acts—our pity, for th’ oppressed 
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Our ’d plots—we see her—and we tremble, 
Confess her sovercign charms, nor dream of ill. 


Her thought is as a world, her heart an abyss ; 
Headlong she rushes on from crime to crime, 
Braving, with reckless soul, both court and people. Act I. 


We must interrupt the dialogue a moment, however, to remark the false 
taste and the bathos incurred by straining for effect, in the two or three 
concluding lines ; and to observe, that this is a very different portrait 
to that of the sensitive and generous queen drawn by Corneille, to the 
all variable, wild, but loving Cleopatra of the bard of Avon. 

She is here made, in earnest, what Antony calls her in jest, the true 
‘¢ Serpent of the Nile,”’ nor does she once forfeit the character, till we 
are almost induced to believe she must be aiming at the perdition of 
Antony, to inveigle Augustus himself, and so satiate her hatred of Rome 
by plunging her into fresh anarchy and war. 

To return to the Greek slave, a more important personage than the 
clown of Shakspeare, who brings Cleopatra the basket of figs and aspics, 
but who discharges the same ungentle office when she falls into the 
hands of Octavius. Diomede, already leagued with-her enemies, thus 
continues :— 

Diom. What ! you presume to check a soul like hers ? 

To learn a secret that can tinge with shame 
Cleopatra’s cheek? Be it so—you shall have it, 
Though I might blush to speak of things so vile. 
Dazzled by such display of queenly beauty — 

A young Greek ! slave ! as mad as he was handsome, 
And grand—to look on, dared to raise his eyes 

To hers; and fascinated, gaz’d there, hopeless 

And passion-struck. She deign’d to notice him— 
Perhaps ’twas ennui, mark’d his mysterious bearing, 
Till the fool, trembling at some sign of favour, 

Fell on his knees, and, in heroic accents, 

Cried, “ Death, if ’t be thy will, for moment’s love.” 
And she—a queen—forgave the insolent, 

Smil’d, and that smile gave him both love and death. 
To-day he dies—must quaff a prudent poison 

That will not blab,—from Thessaly, or Thrace ; 
That tutors criminal amours to silence, 

Lest royal pride should suffer diminution. 

Shame, not remorse, is dreaded, and the bold heart 
That scruples not to stifle proofs of crime, 

Is still held free from censure. 


Ven. What, a slave ? 
Diom. A man, at least. 


Ven, Cy if reflecting.)—Mark Antony is jealous, 
f, saving this vile slave— 

Diom. Let us retire ! 
I hear a step. (They withdraw into Diomede’s apartment.) 
Charmian and Iras, Cleopatra’s maids of honour, now appear with a 
bowl of poison. The Greek receives it with the grandeur of a hero ; 
Socrates was not more brave and calm, though he appears to care little 
for the consolations of philosophy. He invokes the implacable goddess of 
the shades with as sail unconcern as if he were going to sing a baccha- 
nalian song. He then drinks and falls; but Diomede is at hand, sends the 
women away, and with the help of an antidote and a doctor, resuscitates 
him. He is far from grateful, however, being restored to life only to wit- 
ness the fall ofhis adored mistress, and to fill the mournful office of rescu- 
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ing her by death from being led in triumph at the chariot-wheels of the 
world’s master, the imperial Augustus. 

Cleopatra at length appears surrounded by her splendid court; the 
grand priest of Hermes, who reads from the sacred volume an exposition 
of the Egyptian divinities—philosophers, ts, architects, sages, and 
musicians. Her versatile genius and ambition to command are thus 
brought into display, doubtless intended to impress the minds of the 
audience at the outset’with admiration and respect. She addresses them 
on the objects of their several pursuits, shows her familiar knowledge of 
them, and when all prostrate themselves before her she raises them, and 
nobly says, — 


I like not this! wisdom and science ought not 
By their mind-gifted worshippers be debas’d! 
Proclaim their rights in all your words and actions; 
The world awaits your verdicts—science-taught 
To form its judgment: Egypt owes her rank, 
The first, to you. Thought makes man great with us.— 
The thinker’s brow like to the regal front, 
Ought ne’er to bow, no, not before Cleopatra. 
A Sage. That grand reproach honours thee! proves thy genius ! 
Act II., Scene 1. 


The progress of the piece is well sustained, likewise, by some noble 
lines expressive of her anxiety for the safe return of Antony. Her de- 
scription of Egypt takes its mournful colouring from the excess of her 
feelings, and her regrets for the absence of him she loves : 


Cleo. Could I but see him! slow, slow wears the hour, 
And what fierce heat stifles the breathless air; 
Not one small cloud to shade heaven’s azure depths, 
Not one moist drop to cool earth’s parched lips; 
No season's change releives th’ unvarying splendour. 
Yon sun from the horizon’s desert-verge, 
Keeps his red-eye, fix’d, open, ever on us, 
Till thought itself shrinks at the dazzling glory. 
Here’s gems and chaplets for one fresh’ning shower 
Ere life itself fail neath the burning burden. 
Tell me no more of our fam’d Egypt's riches, 
That fatal dower—funereal heritage— 
And most to queens!—boast not her monuments— 
The most renown’d are—what? but tombs and ruins. 
You walk upon a land of monstrous mummies— 
The prey of ages—murders, and fierce remorse— 
Life's toil at best but to embalm the dead. 
The dust alive with death—the air with perfumes 
From the rank folds that wrap the dead!—pride, pride, 
Still madly struggling with eternity. 
Vain show of vanished ages, horrible art! 
Your triumphs and the land which gave you birth 
Alike are hateful ; even its beauties shock. 
Mysterious river, whose far source in vain 
Three thousand years of science would explore— 
Whose bounty looks like a calamity. 
The secret of thy strange fertility 
Not the sun’s gift, nor that of happy stars, 
Lies in thy ravage—elsewhere most disastrous— 
Wanting which, Egypt’s fame and fortunes cease. 

Act II, Scene II. 


The next passage is a description of Cleopatra on the Cydnus,—one of 
the richest gems of our Avon bard. We shall give both, and it will be 
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seen that the lady has acquitted herself well, evidently borrowing the 
irit and feeling of the passage, without giving a servile transcript. We 
bt if Victor H the prince of modern dramatists, or Delavigne 
Linnell, weld hove balediod aallie in a more striking and 
“ve manner. There are weak points here and there, and one or two more 
serious faults, but not such as to obscure the general merit and vigorous 
spirit of the drama. 
Char. Oh that delicious voyage! you remember; 
hoe it penpenane pen am ti nes Sy agg 
Tras. And Ia nymph to greet our sovereign lady. 
That was a sight for gods! I see it yet— 
The stately barge—the poop all blazing gold— 
The purple sails outspread to catch the sun-beams— 
Swelling to th’ amorous sighs of perfum’d gales. © 
Then the proud rowers, with quick flashing eye, 
In each dark ene a silver oar, 
The masts gay g ded with wreaths of flowers, 
And everyw those sportive elf-forms, deck’dj 
Like Cupids, with their glad eyes laughingly 
Bent on their queen! oh brave! 
Cleo. (smiling). It was a day. 
And he who came t’ accuse—to call me rebel? 
Tras. Gods! how amazed he stood, dazzled with beauty. 
Cleo. Yt when I sail’d, compelled to justify me, 
i went array’d—as toa ifice. 
He swore to punish me—I had fed the hate 
Of that stern Brutus ! all excuse were vain 
The dread suspicion flash’d—'twas on my lips— 
He spoke not o’ the “last Roman” all that day! 
Ah ! how I love the memory of that triumph! 
What joy of joys! as then, again he'll see me: 
I'll wear the gem-bright links that bound him there 
A willing slave—the chain he wore and toy’d with— 
Haste—bring it me! Act 1I., Scene 71. 
Now for a single passage from our glorious and immortal poet, not 
with any idea of cruelly annihilating a lady, but to show the resemblances 
in description—in —— there can be none—and to point out how 
fairly and skilfully she has made use of so splendid a model without 
trenching too closely upon dangerous and “holy ground.” 
The barge she sat in, like a burnish’d throne, 
Beam’d on the water; the poop was beaten gold; 
Purple the sails, and so perfumed, that 
The winds were love-sick with them—the oars were silver, 
Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke—and made 
The water which they beat to follow faster, 
As amorous of their strokes. For her own person, 
It beggar’d all description—she did lie 
In her pavilion (cloth of gold of tissue,) 
O’er picturing that Venus where we see 
The fancy out-work nature:—on each side her 
Stood _— dimpled boys, like smiling Cupids, 
With diverse colour’é fans, whose wind did seem 
To ged the delicate cheeks which they did cool, 
And what they undid, did. Antony and Cleopatra. 
With both the preceding, let us just for dramatic curiosity’ sake, compare 
Corneille’s young Cleopatra, arrayed in all the attractions of seventeen, 
in all the charm of sensitive, bright and blooming girlhood—not yet 
either the accomplished woman, or the queen. 


Cleo, The souls of caer should be royal—clear— 
Pure as their blood—born with the stamp of honour— 
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Making high thoughts and acts their ruling passion. 
A generous fire should kindle all to glory— 


Refiect on all its splendour, where they trust 
Their greatness, and prove true to high mission. 


And then of her youthful love for the great Julius, she nobly says, 


I nurse my passion like the fire 
Nomortal taint may touch—a love even worthy 
Of Cesar’s fame. 

Char. And you possess his heart? 

Cleo. Learn that the princess who respects her fame 
When she has said she loves, must be beloved, 
And that the generous fires which kindle hearts 
To honour true—dare not expose to shame 
Or the least soil of man's contempt, such passion. 

And once again, when charged with ambition, she exclaims, 


Yes ! I'm ambitious ; I adore the sun 

Of the aspiring soul—be it vice—be it virtue; 

Guard it and cherish as the one bright passion 

Should fire all princes to divinest action; 

Yet ’tis true glory I would have them aim at, 

A greatness without blot—and spurn a throne, 

Were it to win with crime and ignominy. From Pompée, Act IT. 

It would appear from all these generous and magnanimous sentiments, 
as if the extremes and contradictions said to have formed the character 
of Cleopatra had been severally represented, and in parts, by her drama- 
tisers, rather than combined and harmonised in one and the same picture. 
Shakspeare’s—the closest to nature— nts ‘the infinite variety that 
never stales ;”” Corneille’s aspires to a dignity and grandeur almost “ above 
all Greek, above all Roman fame,” while Madame de Girardin’s is the grand 
intellectual creation, the accomplished woman full of talent and genius, but 
the criminal and abandoned queen. Perhaps none embrace the singularly 
contradictory and indescribable features, we might almost call them trans- 
formations, of her witch-like character. The Lescspihins so wildly dashed 
off by Collins in his “ Ode to the Passions,” would seem best to embody our 
ideas of what Cleopatra was, or perhaps like her Egypt’s own sphynx—a 
mystery and an enigma to all who have studied it. 

In the succeeding scenes, Mark Antony struggles manfully for his 
liberty, but no ambition, no jealousy, no fears of Cesar, could parry the 
resistless weapons, the arts of the Protean Queen. He steals upon her 
in disguise, to surprise and convict her.;} but it is only to remain faster 
enchained, and his heroic lieutenant succeeds only for the moment in 
exciting a feeling of honour and indignation, till he at last whispers in his 
ear : 

Ven. Come! come! the slave is there ! what, no more jealous— 

Ant. (apart.) Away ! that word rekindles all my rage. 


(aloud.) Farewell, then ! in two days— 
Cleo. And must I bear it ? 


Antony then departs with Ventidius, and Cleopatra, after gazing 
after them for a time, raises her head, and speaks in a low voice to Char- 
mian. 


Quick! let my spies report me what they do, 

Who wait them at the _ They lied—they falter’>d— 
I'll feign the dupe, and their chain, the better, 

To bind them fast—to sift, and to forestall them. 

Go, bid Seleucus try his utmost art 

To gain the secret of their flight—nor dally. 
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From the royal terrace she beholds the sails of Antony, already un- 
furled to the breeze. 


C ko. 


Tis he! see, he embarks ! ye gods—he dare! 
Oh ! my heart’s torments, and what dread suspicion 


Haunts every thought. 
Fear not! they make the port ! 


Here the Greek slave is seen with a bow crossing the stage, in the 
distance. 


Cleo. 
Jras. 


Cleo. 


Char. 


Cleo. 


Hark ! heard you not a stealthy step ? 
*Twas but 
The evening zephyr playing ’mong the leaves. 
"Twas some one. 
No ! be calm, my royal lady. 


There, on the wall! the shadow of a bow 
Stretch’d to the arrow-head ! there, by the Sphynx. 


An arrow falls at the queen’s feet. 
Cleo. Girls ! said I not an arrow! now I know 


Char. 
Cleo. 


Char. 
Cleo. 





Cesar, thy infamous arts—the archer thine, 


The aim at me. 
— up the arrow.) My queen, it is a missive: 
ugh at my terror, ! and yet how came it— 


Deceiv’d my guard ? What says the arrow? Read! 
“Queen ! Antony is false—you hope in vain”— 
(seizing it, reads.) “ Unworthy slave ! he scorns thy yoke divine. 
His old ambition cloys: he joins with Cesar— 

He weds Octavia. Be not angry with 

The legate of this dark perfidious treaty : 

To Egypt’s queen ’tis due to speak the truth.” 

Ah, Casar’s sister ! now the mystery’s clear. 

He shunn’d the light of a display too public, 

Concea!’d he enter’d, lay concealed within 

My palace walls—to ransom his caged spirit, 

And wage a last war with the tyrant—Love, 
Perfidious conquest o’er a passion chill’d— 

True to his nature—dupe—and doubly cheated— 
Humble and lofty—player, hero, and buffoon— 
Bewailing Casar—fiattering his murderers— 

I know him! the same man who robb’d the house 

Of the t Pompey at Rome—slew Cicero 

Most Vilhy— snes and dastard in resentment ! 

Death for a speech, that tongue of glorious truth 

Cut to the gorge ; shame, shame! and yet I lov’d him. 
Who shall dare say it—lov’d as I lov’d Cesar? 

Never! I heed him not—ah! wretch, what sayst thou? 
When e’en the thought is death ! to fly, to love 
Another! is’t true? the mad and insolent! 

Quit me—prefer the Roman matron—proud, 

Silent, and sad—who is she—who dare contest 

In power with Cleopatra ? 


Act IT., Scene iv. 


She summons her secretary, Diomed ; questions him about Octavia, 
whom he had seen at Rome, and commands Iras to accompany her. 
She will that night set out in the disguise of a Greek slave for Tarentum, 
and the next scene opens in its villa-gardens. Ventidius is exhorting 
Antony to remain firm, and act the hero. 

Ven. 


"Tis vem alone can breast our fortune’s —— 
Direct Rome’s struggles—ram afresh our rights— 
Save from tha saab dub tien steal drives z 
What is our ancient valour—freedom—virtue ? 
A shadow—Rome’s last hope her rival tyrants. 
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Leave us at least the dream of what once was— 
me its vestiges ! league not with Cesar, 

Or e and Romans perish your pride’s victims. , 
That my experience tells me. 


In vain he seeks to inspire Antony with magnanimous ideas; he is 
eager onl to patch up a peace with Octavius, become the emperor of the 


East, and the paramour of Cleopatra. 
Ant. You'd have me strike at the boy-power of Cesar? 


Then let’s away ! for here I am a slave ; 
*Tis Cleopatra arms me for the battle. 
Egypt’s my country; there I reign imperial, 
There boast my love, my court ! live as it lists me— 
Where none dare lecture, and I’m thought a god. 
But in this forum a dark spectre haunts me, 
And makes me rage and fear. Stern Tully eyes me ; 
I hear his voice; I feel his thunders strike me 
Silent, transfix’d. Rome holds but him—even now 
I see him; its very echoes vaunt his accents. 
Act 1II., Scene I. 


This harrowing feeling of the guilty mind produces a powerful im- 


pression, after Cleopatra's passionate denunciations in the preceding 


scene. 


A short, cold scene between Antony and Octavius is followed 


by the appearance of Cleopatra, disguised as a Greek slave. While con- 
cealed behind a colonnade, Octavius and his sister enter. She beholds 
her hated Roman rival; she hears her intercede for Mark Antony with 
all the magnanimity of a heroine ; and is excited to the highest sam of 


jealousy and despair. Octavius grants her request, and then wit 


idraws. 


It is then Cleopatra bursts from her concealment, and exclaims :— 


Cleo, This torture is too great. 
Tras, (in sudden terror.) Ye gods! ah save us! 


Octavia advances towards them; she inquires what has happened. 


Tras. 


Oct. 


Tras, 


Oct. 


Tras. 


Oct. 


*Tis a young slave—a Greek—just reach’d Tarentum. 
She is pale—she suffers—speak, what is your name? 
She does not know your language—is from Athens, 
Torn from her family. 
She interests me strangely. 
I would enfranchise her-—give liberty— 
Peace— 
What joy! 
Philotas must attend her, 
He is skill’d in his own art—he saved my children, 


(to Iras.) Let him be call’d—and take all care of her. Act I1I1., Scene V. 


The writer has acted judiciously in leaving much to be imagined by the 
audience ; she gives only the impression of such a scene on Cleopatra. 
Deeply humiliated, she exclaims with the concentrated energy of grief, — 


Cleo. 
has. 


Cleo. 
Tras. 
Cleo. 
Tras. 
Cleo. 


Jan.—vVoL. LXXXIIl. NO, CCCXXY. 


Iras! ’tis time we were gone—Antony’s faithless. 
He loves, he is bound to love. 

But what said Cesar? 
That he ador’d you. 


She defended him. 

The senate’s rebel ! such he’s pronounced. 
And then how lovely ! 

Fair! but no beauty without art can please him. 
Antony hates Cesar, but respects his sister. 
Yes! thy weak pity balms my wounds in vain. 
I’ve seen Octavia, and I know my fate, 
Seek Diomed, bid him prepare all sail, 
’Tis in his skill our lives, our all— 
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Tras. T haste. 


Cleopatra now indulges in a soliloquy too long for any audience, except 
a French one. It is relieved by the spirited scene which follows. The 
Greek slave, whom she believes dead, like her bad angel, still hovers 
round her, and at length confronts her, as she thus darkly alludes to 


him:— 


Cleo, True, I lov’d Casar! ’twas his wish to espouse me, 
And of what other love lives man to accuse me ? 
The past? my priests shall answer, “she is spotless,” 
Then who shall say aught or of crime or shame ? 
(She perceives him.) Thou, thou! art come, dread shade, to warn me whence ? 
From shadowy worlds, funereal gloom? who op’d thee 
Those doors of death, clos’d on my silent victims, 
To visit me ? I who pronounc’d myself 
Without shame or remorse. 
Slave. Hear me, oh queen. 
Cleo. He knows me: lies cannot deceive the dead. 
Art come for vengeance? 
Slave. I, who love thee, vengeance ? 
Cleo. To insult, to crush me? by proclaiming— 
Slave. What? 
Insult a queen to whom we kneeling speak? 
Iam here to save you! fly, you are deceiv’d, 
And grieve not, royal lady, that death’s prey 
Was snatch’d from him—nor think I glory in it. 
Cleo. What when I'd murder thee? wouldst love, wouldst save me? 
Slave. Ay! laugh at death, what is’t for love like thine! 
Oh queen! 
’ But such a death! 
Slave. I quaff ’d it joyously, 
It was for thee, and ifI liv’d’twas only 
To hate thy foes—reveal their treachery— 
*T was I who sent the arrow. 
Cleo. Ah! foul plot 
That gave him to another’s arms! he scorns me. 
Slave. Never! who once has seen must wish thee ever, 
Who once blest with thy love, love thee, thee only. 
No beauty more can render him unfaithful. 
Cleo. (in a triumphant tone.) He will return 
Slave. Trembling to seek thy chains. 
He loves thee still! I feel it by my hate. 
Cleo. He comes! it is his voice, I ong to know it! 


Slave. Then to thy covert, slave! for lo! thy master ! [ Exit. 
Act I1T., Scene VII. 


In this, and similar scenes, Mademoiselle Rachel must have taxed her 
powers to give dignity to a source of interest so dubious; and there is one 
which, had it been previously submitted to her acknowledged tact and judg- 
ment, would have Scan considerably modified, if not suppressed. It is that 
between Cleopatra and Octavia, in which very personal and lively epithets 
are exchanged—rather a petty conflict of two rival scolds than queenly 
aspirers to the heart of Antony. Had the writer always observed the rules 
laid down by Aristotle, and recommended by Horace and Boileau, to pre- 
serve the dignity of tragedy; had she read William Schlegel as ded as 
William Shakspeare, or Corneille, she would have avoided some errors in 
taste and judgment—those “cineres dolosos,” so difficult even for the 
best actors to pass over without burning their toes, incurring the venge- 
ance of “ the gods,” and risking the failure of the piece. If surmounted, they 
must add another leaf to Mademoiselle Rachel’s well-earned laurels; and 
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thunders of applause repay her for the effort, in the more brilliant and 
effective scenes. Antony's recognition of Cleopatra at Tarentum is one 
of these, free from ‘that false taste and that straining for effect which show 
a want of power in the artist, the profuse use of colours to supply the 
place of a few bold, decided strokes. 
Ant. Thou here! ’mid foes—faithless as— 
Cleo. Antony! 
Ye gods! ’tis he! 
Ant. Alone! is’t real? Eros, is this she? 
My queen—my ador’d—yet ah how pale and sad ! 
Cleo. Absence and suffering ! yes! my courage fail’d me. 


Let us not part again. 
Ant. Go thou—I follow. 
Cleo. You are no longer free. 
Ant. Your love unbinds me. 


Cleo. You see it now ! life is not life without you. 
Ant. I had already snapp’d the bonds that bound me. 
I hasten’d to thee. 
Cleo, And I came to seek you. 
Ant. Ah! at what risks—what courage. 
Cleo. Here comes Iras! 
What tidings? 
Ant. Queen—the vessel waits for us. 
Cleo. (to Iras.) ’Tis Antony. 
Tras. Cleopatra then is happy. 
Cleo. Speed! let us fly! my fleet at Actium 
Commands the seas—there will we battle Cesar! 
There shall he render count for all his insults, 
Ant. Iam thine, my love! now and for ever thine. 
Cleo. Fool that I was! to fear, envy Octavia. Exeunt all. 
Act IIL, Scene Vii1. 


Here Octavia, attended by Ventidius, comes to seek Antony. 


Yen. Unworthy as he is! we are too late; 
He is fled, but let us haste— 
Oct. No, it is over! 
For Ceesar’s sister ne’er will deign to mar 
Joys that insult her. My brother’s but too ready— 
All is prepared—the sentence is gone forth, 
The gods have will'd it. Let us seek his children, 
And so conceal my woe—their father’s infamy. 
Yen. Nay, I will follow them! 
Oct. No! I conjure you. 
Cherish his children’s love for him, ’tis all 
Wenow can do. Antony’s is a name 
To live through time—to fill men’s tongues and story; 
Nor should his sons hear aught but of his glory. 
ven. Oh Antony! and couldst thou scorn such virtues ? 
Oct. No! ’tis too much, in vain I would be patient ! 
Rank, fortune, fame, all, all I would renounce 
To save him—be the lov’d, ador’d, fond mistress. 
Act III, Scene 1X. 


The fortune of Antony is decided, and the Greek, that active and adven- 
turous agent becomes busiest towards the mournful close. In an interview 
between this “ illustrious obscure” and Ventidius, he treats the latter with 
an hauteur and nonchalance rather mortifying, after saving a man’s life, 
reading him a severe lecture upon the duty of obeying a royal mistress 
under all circumstances; though she ask you to take a cup of Poe A 
visit to the quiet, classical rt a was nothing compared to beholding the 
favoured Antony, the despair and death of the bright gem of Egypt's 

12 
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beauties. He is, in short, one of the most disinterested lovers upon 
record, for he aids Antony, while he enjoys his rage and confusion at Cleo- 
patra’s flight. To mitigate his wrath, Cleopatra, true to her fatal mission, 
gives out a false report of her own death, and Antony falls on his own 
sword. ‘The scene after the battle is well told. 


Cleo. Pardon, my best beloved,—my glorious—victim. 

Ant. No, I would hate to expiate my crime. 

Cleo. I am guilty, true ; be just, curse me and kill— 
Or let me weep with you. 

Ant. Whom you dishonour’d. , 
I was renown’d; you have made me infamous— 
Sold me to Caesar—my most hated rival. 

Cleo. (weeping.) Should I be here then? 

Ant. Let thy dastard fleet 
Desert us e’en as victory shone on us. 

Cleo. What should I say? You would not listen to me. 

Ant, And I, t’ abandon my old soldiers, 
Battling unto the death! By all the gods, 
I am sham’d to speak it fore thee; but bespeedy. 


To whom wouldst sell me, is it to young Cesar? 
Act IV. Scene V. 


But she soon succeeds in pacifying him, and he summons his old spirit, 
and resolves to battle it to the last. 


Ant. Didst see me fight? 

Cleo. I saw thy noble rage; 
It made me proud to witness! I, all courage, 
As I were steel, my soul like molten flame, 
And war itself seem’d but a glorious game. 
I tremble? never! to the winds I gave 
My swelling sails. I stood upon the prow, 
My tresses floating like an angry spirit, 
Mingling fierce vengeance with your warriors’ cries. 
Rejoicing in that human storm of passions 
That outblew the ocean’s breath. We drank to Neptune— 
To Jove, the mighty stator; and to Mars 
Threw goldon cups—our tributes to the waves. 
Maddening we ran from poop to poop, imploring 
With earthly bribes the help of gods and seas. 

Ant. So brave! admir’d me, too. Then wherefore fled— 
What demon spirited you? 

Cleo. Fatality! 
List to me—when the carnage spread about us, 
And flashing brands like fiery monsters rode 4 
Above the deep—and neath the waters, too— 
An unseen hand hurl’d them on board our war-ships, 
Till all the ocean seem’d one mass of flame. 
At the dread sight of such confusion—horror— 
Whole squadrons struggling like the sea’s own tempests, 
And on the shore that mute and moveless camp— 
The cries, the whistling of the darts and jav’'lins, 
And the blue waves all purple with the gore. 
Oh, ’twas too much! for then I could not see you— 
Methought you slain ; and ah! I saw a soldier 
So like you, fall. Why should you die for Cesar? 
Glory? a shadow—live no more for love. 
No, no! fate spoke the word! I turn’d and fled. 

Act iV. Scene ¥. 


Such is a fair sample of the merits of the new “Cleopatra.” If far 
from all we could wish, it is decidedly superior to the “Judith,” and 
other efforts of the same spirited and pleasing writer. 
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PAQUERETTE: THE STAR OF A NIGHT. 


A STORY OF PARIS LIFE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


4‘ THE KING OF PRUSSIA’s NEW YEAR’S GIFT,” “ CHANTILLY,” &c. 


Cuapter I. 


THE WREATH OF DAISIES, 


I nap been for some time in Paris alone, and as must for ever be the 
case when living apart from all ties of friendship and affection, was be- 
ginning to feel lonely even amid the noise and dissipation of this first 
capital of the world. I had grown weary, and sated even to disgust, 
of the very elegance and refinement, and was beginning once more 
to sigh for my old wandering life, and my old oroge: and priva- 
tions. I had just arrived at that pitch of satiety at which the very 
mind becomes jaundiced, and every object is seen, as it were, through a 
green and yellow atmosphere. Things which had upon first inspection 
excited admiration, nay, sometimes enthusiasm, now created a nausea 
difficult to describe. What had appeared magnificence and grandeur in 
the public buildings, now appeared nought but overgrown wearisome size ; 
what had seemed ingenuity in their inventions and manufactures now 
dwindled into the most puerile frivolity. I had begun almost to fancy 
myself growing childish by residing with such a people. So, having 
made up my trunks at the hotel, I strolled forth to take my last 
ov at the Palais Royal, and went on my way rejoicing that it was 

e last. 

I was first turning into the garden when I was accosted by my old 
friend R——, whom I had not seen for many years. I was delighted with 
the rencontre, and after many a cordial greeting on both sides, we agreed 
to turn in together to Véfour’s, and take our dinnerin company. Hewas 
a great philosopher, my friend R . Nature had done her best to make 

im so, and the world’s experience had increased this naturai stoicism 
without souring his temper, save now and then, when memory of the past 
would rise like a ghostly warning to bid him place no faith in the world’s 
friendships and the world’s affections. He had reason to place a high 
value on his knowledge of mankind, for it had been bought with many a 
bitter pang, and many @ wringing of the heart. A faithless love, a 
treacherous friend assailing him on his very outset into life, had crushed 
his young feelings into bitterness, and made him exclaim in his despair, 
that “all men are liars ;” but now that the first sharp edge of his wrath 
had grown more blunted, there remained with him that sort of calm and 
cold philosophy, a mingling together of pity and of scorn for the weak- 
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nesses and errors of his fellow men, and yet withal such generous sym- 
pathy for their woes, that his mind was in a perpetual struggle between the 
romptings of his own noble generous nature, and the false and selfish 
re inculeated by the base ingratitude of the world. When we had 
dined, he a stroll into the garden, to which I gladly assented, and 
taking a chair opposite the fountain, we passed a delicious hour in friendly 
converse of old scenes and youthful reminiscences, until we were reminded 
by the chill damp of night that it was time to seek other quarters more 
congenial to my friend’s weak state of health, and my own intention of 
setting forth betimes on the morrow. | 
Such was the charm of R ——’s spirit and conversation, that I found it 
hard to part with him, and would gladly have enjoyed his society a few 
hours longer, but to all my propositions for spending the remainder of the 
evening at some public place of amusement, he returned a decided nega- 
tive. Musard was tiresome—the theatre a bore—the opera assonnant 
—and, at length, in answer to my pressing entreaties, he returned 





¢ Twill own, dear friend, without disguise, that I have grown some- 
what Parisian, and like my worthy models, the elderly gentlemen of this 
good city, I have mes habitudes.” 

“ Oh, in that case—” replied I, stopping short, and holding out my hand 
to bid him farewell. 

“ Nay, ’tis not as you think,” said he, with gentleness, as he looked in 
my face, and beheld the peculiar smile which had gathered there ; “ you, 

o know so well the history of my life, should not have suspected that 
I would launch again on that sea of troubles.” 

“ But in Paris a man may be forgiven, if he should forget the anguish 
of the past and the wise resolutions for the future, among the allurements 
and pihecinds which beset him on all sides.” 

“ os a — he, mournfully, “ he seit be envied for the 

0 ness. *Tisarare gift, and those who possess it 
should be “thankfa. 1 But—a truce to ave ectheclidinas-soind with 
me, and let me show you one whose philosophy, like my own, hath stood 
the test of many a bitter trial. You will smile to find where my homage 
has been daily paid for well nigh fifteen years—where my admiration has 
all been spent. It has been laid at the het of one who, no longer in pos- 
session of youth and beauty, is yet to me the most interesting of her sex. 
She has taught me how to live, by teaching me, by her experience, all 
that life is worth, and to her narrations alone, for she abstains from coun- 
selling, do I owe much of that resignation which, at first, I feared would 
be unattainable. But come, you who are for ever seeking new pages in 
the book of human life, may have some interest in the perusal of this, 
and I shall be greatly disappointed in my own judgment, if you do 
not find a charm beyond that of novelty in her acquaintance.” 

Of course, to such a proposition I was but too happy to accede, and, 
crossing the garden, he led me to the side of the square opening on the 
Place des Vietoires. Here, stopping in what seemed to me one of the 
most unfrequented corners, he entered a little glass case, for it would 
require a stretch of the imagination to dignify it with the name of shop, 
wherein the piles of fresh nosegays, the scattered leaves, the wreaths and 
hearts, and quaint devices of immortelles, proclaimed the temple of one 
of those priestesses of Flora, whose very existence is pecaliar to the city 
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of Paris,—a bouquetiére. I had at first expected to behold, seated within 
this fairy shrine, a young and elegant female, such as I had been accus- 
tomed to see occupying the counters of the magasins which encircle the 
Palais Royal,—a being all smiles, and pink muslin, with satin apron and 
ited frill, with hair so black and shining that it might fey: ahem 
a satin skull cap, with large gilt brooch and mock gold waist buckle ; 
in short, one of those delicious, beaming, toiling, light-hearted creatures, 
as nuns, yet elegant and poetical as houris—a grisette of Paris. 
cow mistaken. The only occupant of the little shop was a lady 
somewhat past the prime of life, rather on its decline, of a mild and 
ign expression of countenance, whose coal black eyes, still possessin 
much of the vigour and fire of youth, seemed to borrow additional lustre 
from the soft pallor of her features. She was attired in a close-fitting 
dress of rich black silk. A snowy jichu of plaited muslin was crossed in 
tight folds over her bosom, sufficiently open at the throat to disclose the 
massive gold heart and cross, still worn by those females of her callin 
who follow the old régime. Her head-dress consisted of the hig 
and picturesque cap, generally worn by females of all classes before 
the time of the Revolution, and now but seldom seen. It was com- 
of the richest Mechlin, which, descending in a cloud on each 
side of her face, lent it even a greater paleness, by casting over her cheek 
and brow that peculiarly soft shade, so loved by painters, and which they 
prize so highly, as giving an indescribable interest even to the tamest 
rtrait. 
Po she was busily engaged, when we entered, sorting the buds and leaves 
of a large bunch of orange blossoms. A beautiful bouquet of the delicious 
plant lay on the marble slab beside her, and her fingers were weaving, 
with a skill and nicety unknown but to those of her profession in Paris, 
a chaplet of the same, drawing through each starry blossom an elastic 
silver-wire, yet leaving it as fresh as when gathered from the tree. 

She smiled as, my friend entered the shop, and extended her hand 
across the little counter towards him ; and with that bland, old-fashioned 
politeness, which in former days knew no distinction of station as regards 
the softer sex, he bent forward, and carried it to his lips. 

I remarked, by the way, that the hand was fair and dimpled as that of 
the most luxurious sultana, and must, moreover, at that moment, have 
been redolent of the fragrant orange-blossoms, therefore felt no astonish- 
ment at my friend’s courtesy. I must confess, however, that I was 
somewhat put out of countenance by the ceremonious manner in which I 
was introduced to this bouqueti¢re by R———, who seemed to use as much 
ceremony and etiquette, as though he had been commissioned to present 
me at court. 

The object of all this homage raised her eyes towards me with a soft, 
sleepy look, but I could observe a sly, quiet smile play about the corners 
of her mouth, as her glance fell upon a full-blown, damask rose, which I 
had purchased as I came along, and which but a moment before I had 
imagined to be beautiful. I had fortunately presence of mind enough to 
feel the mute criticism, and instantly dislodged it, with a request, that 
she would replace it with one of her own compositions, as she was wont 
to call those bouquets upon which she had bestowed peculiar care. She 
instantly complied, evidently pleased with this mark of attention, and in 
a few moments presented me with a bouquet des bois, at the same time 
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telling me that it was the one most in vogue for the promenade in the 
Bois de Boulogne. It was com of a few purple violets, a sprig of 
valerian, a lily of the ’ a blossom of the wood-straw , With 
one single specimen of its tiful scarlet fruit. It was a chef-d’auvre 
in its exquisite simplicity, and I felt proud of the very complacency with 
which she herself surveyed it, placing it in the most advantageous posi- 
tion, and then stepping ok to view the general effect. R—— told me, 
with a jealous sneer, that I looked murderous ; and this observation, of 
course, completely consoled me for the departure of the five-franc piece 
from my own pocket to that in the apron of the bouquetiére, in exchange 
for an article of which even the nominal value could have been scarcely a 
single sou. 

“ Always pleasantly engaged, Madame Robert,” said my friend to the 
bouquetiére, as she laid down, upon the cool marble counter, the finished 
chaplet which she had been braiding ; ‘‘ why, your life must pass away 
amid dreams of love and beauty, in wafting blessings with the blossoms 
that are twined around the brow of each youthful bride, and in vows for 
the happiness of those who receive with more gladness these offerings of 
friendship when twined by you.” 

She laughed outright at my friend’s attempt at poetical inspiration, 
but, suddenly checking herself, she said, mournfully, 

“ You forget that we must, at times, have other thoughts than those of love, 
and mirth, and marriage,” and she touched a wreath of amaranth, which 
hung against the wall; “even amid my work, I sometimes sigh to think 
that it will be worn rather with tears than smiles. Look at yonder 
snow-white wreath: ’tis for the lame and patient daughter of one of our 
oldest peers. She will be united to-morrow to a heartless spendthrift, 
who, broken in health and fortune, with no one single quality to justify 
the high name he bears, yet comes, an unwilling, nay, a sneering bride- 
groom to the altar, deeming himself a sacrifice in being united to one all 
gentleness and guileless purity; while she, on her part, would gladly 
resign all hopes of grandeur, to pass away her days amid the calm and 
quiet of the old convent from which she is to be torn for to-morrow’'s 
ceremony. Here is a bouquet, to be worn by a buxom widow, who 
adorns herself, for the third time, with the nuptial blossoms. As she is 
forbidden by custom to wear the orange flower, which can be assumed 
but once, she has ordered jessamine. I work without spirit, for I almost 
feel as if I were an accomplice in this arrogant pretension to youth and 
innocence.” 

She pointed to the bunch of delicate flowers which lay before her, and 
I took it up to breathe its exquisite fragrance. As I did so, I could not 
forbear a smile. I perceived that the sly, satirical philosopher, had in- 
troduced here and there a few stn al daisies, and her glowing 
black eyes twinkled with fun and mischief, as they met my glance. 

She, however, continued her occupations with as much unconcern as 
if we had been a hundred Jeagues distant, and thus, in the midst of much 
quiet pleasantry, sometimes seasoned by a reflection full of melancholy, 
or an aphorism worthy of a professed philosopher, did she invent and 
execute the most beautiful productions, nine to adorn the artist’s 
study, to be gazed upon as models when a Madonna was to be crowned 
with flowers, or a sleeping Jesus to be strewn with blossoms by the 
hands of ministering angels, telling us, at the same time, the individual 
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destination of each one, with such infinite grace and humour, that I no 
longer wondered at the fascination which had so often held R—— spell- 
bound for hours at her side. 

“This pale camelia, with its shining leaves turned all downwards to 
the stem, is for an actress of one of the minor theatres, from a stripling 
heir, who is beginning to despair, because the object of his flame has 
never worn the bunch of carnations he sent her a day or two ago. Rely 
upon it she will grow frightened at the message, and will wear in her 
hair to-night a wreath of damask-roses, even though she should be called 
upon to act the part of nun or vestal. Here is a bunch of marigolds 
from the — moustached Duc de D—— to the Countess S——. 
He is evidently bent on a journey; look at the sprig of purple heath; 
‘tis to some mountains—no doubt the Pyrenees. I warrant me I shall 
have an order, before the day is out, for the same ugly mixture, with the 
addition of a blue corn-flower, a sprig of jasmine, and a half-blown 
rose, signifying confidence, and truth, and hope ; and then madame will 
fall sick in time to avoid suspicion, and be ordered to the eaux, whither 
her trusting husband will of course hasten to convey her. Yonder wreath, 
made from the pith of the bull-rush, is for the Holy Virgin, in one of the 
side chapels of St. Roch. It is the offering of a poor little damsel, whose 
lover has just recovered from a fit of illness, which the maiden deems 
owing to her prayers. Now, I worked at this with right good will—nay, 
do not sneer, it is a first, fresh, early love; they are both scarce sixteen. 
Here are bouquets for the young Marquise d’A She will, perhaps, 
shut herself in her boudoir alone for hours, to inhale their sweets at leisure. 
In the course of my long career, she is but the second I have met 
with who carried this nervous susceptibility to so great a pitch. It is 
her life, and she could no more live without flowers, than she could 
breathe without air, or see without the light of heaven.” 

While she had been speaking, she had filled the large basket which 
Babet, the peasant girl, her aid and messenger, held upon her arm, and 
the latter soon after took her departure, to convey the various orders to 
their respective destinations. 

But one single object remained upon the marble slab. It was a 
wreath of the common white daisy, so lightly and elegantly wrought, 
that it might have been a meet ornament for the tresses of the proudest 
beauty of the land. I thought she had forgotten to place it in the 
basket with the rest, and, catching some of my friend R——’s com- 
placency, I stepped after Babet to call her back, but the bouquetiére 
oe me, while a dark shadow passed across her calm open brow, as 
she said, 

“‘ Nay, nay, you are too good: ’tis not for profit that I wove that 
garland, it was for my own pleasure, and, although it be but a melan- 
choly one, yet, after all, it is some little relief to turn from ministering to 
the idle passions and miserable vanities of others, to satisfy the purest of 
our soul’s affections.” 

A tear glistened in her eye, as she took the wreath and gazed upon it 
TT fe but, presently rallying, she added, with her own meaning 
smile, : 

“You, who are young, would scarcely credit the number of these 
garlands I have already woven. Could I now see them displayed before me, 
they would form a most goodly monument to the memory of departed 


years, and might serve to teach the young, the beautiful, and the gifted, 
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that there may be some who, being none of these, may yet live to deck 
their graves, and whose humble love may end in being all that is left to 
Send bebwoen them and ae ies hh Seah 
and myself t our curiosity excited to know 
dette, Gocnad, end we, both whtred.« presing’ rogue thet. the 
and we a ing request that the 
bouqueti@re would relate to us a bsneity whicly nd power to call up 
rit | ough, perhaps, to hedtato to tall d the, sorrow 
“F t, to hesi to it you,” said she, ; 
“ for san elon heals it just thus +e ley p the woes of one be 
in life, would have shrunk from owning them, even to herself. It is but 
a melancholy tale, and, were I a man, I should feel some little shame in 
hearing it; and if I now consent to tell it you, ‘tis only with a hope that 
the memory of what I am about to recount may serve as a warning.” 
The hour for the opera was passed, there could be no further chance of 
catching the longing envious eye of any fair dame hurrying to the ball 
or the Keuteo, no hope of seducing the five franc piece from the pocket of 
the indulgent husband or doting lover. Babet was gone for the night, 
so the bouquetiére closed the shutters, and drawing the high stool upon 
which she was seated nearer to us, while she still held that pale dim gar- 
land in her hand, she told us the following story, in which I have en- 
deavoured as much as possible to follow the style of the narrator. 


CuaptTer II. 
GEORGETTE COMMENCES HER TALE. 


** Ir is now, alas! many, many years since I first came to Paris, all alone, 
one fine summer's morning, with no other baggage than a basket made of 
fresh peeled osiers, hanging on one arm, and a blue cotton handkerchief 
suspended from the other. The basket was well stored with the sweetest 
roses, packed in fresh cool moss, my whole stock in trade, and the kerchief 
contained a brown and wholesome home-made loaf of my mother’s own 
baking, which was to enable me to wait without fear the appearance of 
my first customer. 

“The old coche rumbled none the heavier for bearing me among its 
passengers, for my consisted of nought but flowers, while my 
soul was full of hope, and my heart so light and so o’erflowing with love 
towards the whole creation, that it felt as if verily borne on wings of grati- 
tude to Heaven. Ah, well-a-day! I often ask myself can it indeed be me ? 
Am I indeed that same Georgette I sometimes see through the dim veil 
of a time, as I then made my first entry into this great metro- 
polis on bright and sunny morning? Mon Dieu! I thought that 
all men were noble and just, and all women gentle and true, and believed 
from my soul that Jean Baille, the faithless shepherd, who had robbed 
my poor mother and beggared her children, was the only e to be 
met with in the whole universe. Alas! the memory of such fond credulity 
alone would suffice to prove how long, how very long, it is since then ! 

“ I wore at that time the high Champenois cap, and the short full petti- 
coat of the girls of my province. The little scarlet boddice I well re- 
member was a chef-d'euvre. It had taken my good aunt, Scolastique, 
twelve months in embroidering. I was then as smart a little figure as 
might be seen from one end of France to the other, with small waist and de- 
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licate ancles, and inquisitive, jet black which the youn tlemen 
used to Teprasdied to a definte as thor panel To ti tre , I was a 
saucy jade, and shrank not from measuring speech with the smartest and 
most smooth-tongued among them all. 

“It was my good old grandmother who took of me on my arrival, 
and well do I remember how I used to be di by her anxiety con- 
cerning me, and how she would lean upon her stick to gaze from the little 
lucarne of our attic, until I was lost to sight, and then, when she could 
see me no longer, she would sit herself down and weep to think that her 

and infirmities should prevent her from. accompanying me to guard 
me against evil, and above all to warn me against the honeyed words of the 
oung gentlemen, who would sometimes gather round my basket, like 
ave ering about a tulip-bed, and who loved greatly to measure with 
me in the merry war of wit and sarcasm. But the good old soul 
had no cause for fear. I needed no other protection than my own honest 
heart, and the memory of my dear mother’s lessons, and these availed me 
so well that the young cavaliers would tell my companions that ‘ Geor- 
was like a branch of her own wild eglantine, worthless when viewed 
ma distance, and when approached without precaution, found to be full 
of rough thorns and prickles. 

“T used to walk in the morning down the Boulevards, and sometimes 
also through some of the more frequented streets in their vicinity, for. I 
was at that time but a young beginner, and forced to go myself in quest 
of customers. 

“T would frequently stand at the corner of the Rue Poissoniére, for I 
had been told that the station was a good one, owing to the pupils of the 
Conservatoire, a giddy, thoughtless race, who, never capable of resisting 
temptation, would spend upon a smart bouquet, or bunch of violets, what 
had been set aside to lengthen the frugal breakfast. From habit, I soon 
grew familiar with their appearance, and could tell any one of the tribe at 
a glance. There was no mistaking the jaunty gait, and slovenly attire. 
Some betrayed themselves by the thick rolls of music they carried in their 
hands, some by the manner in which they tripped along, humming the 
airs from some popular opera, but most of all did they make themselves 
known by the stray curl-papers which would peep from among the artificial 
buds and blossoms bedecking the inside of the showy bonnet. 

“T had observed but one of the whole troop whose appearance differed 
from this description. She was a pale, melancholy-looking girl, whose 
ra. 3 dark eyes, fall of a restless, unquiet expression, were shaded by lashes 
dark, too, as the raven’s wing, with coal black hair, rested in smooth 
shining bands upon a forehead, whose snowy whiteness was traversed by 
many a blue vein, indicative of languor and ill health. 

“* Many a time had I observed her stop as she passed me on her way to 
the school to contemplate the contents of my basket. She would some- 
times hang over the flowers for a few moments, as though she had in- 
tended to make a purchase, and then suddenly tearing herself away 
with a sigh, retake the arm of her companion and hurry down the street 
with bere pace than before. 

t first attracted my attention to the poor child, was the evident 
admiration, it might almost be called passion, with which she would stop 
to gaze on the flowers which I held for sale, seeming to inhale their fra- 
gtance with rapture. At first I used to accost her with a request to pur- 
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chase, but when I found that this only drew a deep blush to her cheek, and 
a few muttered words of excuse from her lips, I desisted. To own the truth, 
I was pleased and flattered at the undisguised admiration she would ex- 
press at the arrangement and selection of 7 bouquets, and by degrees I 
w to watch for her coming with a kind of pleasure, and to grieve when 
best of my flowers had been carried off before she had seen them. She 
was the only wait who sympathised with me in such ardent admiration of 
these gems of the creation, and I have often felt more ee at one soft 
breathed exclamation of rapture which fell from her pale thin lips on be- 
holding any peculiar beauty in my newly-gathered posies, than in the 
jingling sound of the silver coin thrown by the young gallant into the 
ket of my apron, as’the price of the very same flowers. 

“The whole appearance of the little maiden, so gentle and so modest, 
formed a striking contrast with that of her companions. The very éléve 
by whom she was always accompanied, partook of all the characteristics 
of her flaunting and thoughtless sisterhood. She was a tall, showy girl, 
with a very handsome, good-humoured countenance, always attired in 
some dazzling large patterned cotton print, the flaring colours of which 
would cause me to tingle even to my very fingers’ ends. In fact, her 
gown always produced upon my nerves the same effect as the creaking of 
a door, or a false note upon the ear of a musician. It set my teeth on 


“ Notwithstanding this, however, the girl seemed a good-natured soul, 
and I must say that I never saw her behave in any way roughly towards 
her beautiful and melancholy companion. I observed, indeed, that she 
always spoke with a studied gentleness to her, as she would have done to 
soothe a tender infant, and when the little maid would linger over long 
before my basket, she would merely content herself, when the hour was 
late, by pulling her along good-naturedly, and exclaiming, 

*« « Mon Dieu! Paquerette,’* (how I loved the name !) ‘ what can there 
be so curious to behold in a few gathered roses ?” 

“One fine summer's morning I repaired to my station earlier than 
usual, for there was great bustle and hurrying to and fro in the Rue Pois- 
soniére. The annual concours was to take place on that day, and soon 
the street was crowded with troops of joyous youths and anxious maidens, 
whose beating hearts and flushed countenances plainly bespoke the hope 
which each felt to be distinguished on that day. My heart was ‘with poor 
Paquerette, and of all that joyous crew, she was the only one for «and 
my prayers ascended. I waited all day upon that station, and remained 
to a much later hour than usual, impelled by a feeling of interest which 
I had never felt before upon any similar occasion. I had endeavoured to 
divert my ennui by weaving a little garland of my unsold violets, as a trial 
of skill. How beautiful it was! white and blue, with the dark green dewy 
leaves encircling each bunch, fit to adorn the brows of a youthful poetess. 
or, the idea has struck me since, to throw upon the cold, damp,-bosom of 


& corpse. 

a late when the séance broke up, and soon, to the rattling of 
departing carriages, succeeded the outpouring of the pupils. Some evi- 
dently more pert and self-sufficient than when they repaired thither in the 
morning, others, alas ! with countenances which betrayed the impress of 





* Mountain, or field daisy. 
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anguish and pa ; while there were some fair faces among the 
irls, ay, and if I remember rightly, among the lads too, which bore the 
marks of recent tears. 

« IT watched with beating heart the coming of Paquerette. I saw at 
once how it had fared with her. There was scorn in the curling lip, and 
indignation in the flashing of her eye, which told me her tale as plainly 
as though I had seen it written in graven characters before me. I could 
read the history of efforts despised and disregarded, of genius neglected 
and misunderstood, and of self-love stung and humbled to the very quick, 
that my heart bled for her. She raised her dark eyes to my face as she 
foo She felt that I understood what was passing in her mind, for she 

ushed like scarlet ; and when, by an almost involuntary movement, I 

laced the dark wreath I had been weaving upon the polished tresses of 

er raven hair, she looked at me for an instant silent and motionless, and 
then taking my hand, she pressed it to her lips and bathed it with her 
tears. 
“ From that very moment was dated my intimacy with Paquerette, 
bound closer day by day by admiration on my part and gratitude on hers. 
We grew to be inseparable. It was my first attachment—it lasted true 
= faithful to the end, and, during my long career, I have formed no 
other. | 

** She would rise with the dawn, and, pale and sickly as she was, would 
think it no hardship to accompany me to the market, and assist in fur- 
nishing my basket for the day, deeming herself sufficiently repaid z the 
sight of the delicious produce of garden and green-house, of which she 
could thus enjoy the view without being compelled to purchase. 

“It was the good woman with whom she lived, the mother of the tall 
Melanie, the girl who accompanied her to the Conservatoire, who told me 
the history of the maiden, and a dark and melancholy history it was. 

“ Paquerette was the daughter, so she told me, of one of the noblest 
houses of La Vendée. She had herself, when young, lived in the family, 
but having since that time left her province for Paris, and been married 
to a stern republican, she had for some time lost sight of them. But with 
that faithful attachment, the peculiar attribute of the natives of her pays, 
she never forgot those beneath the protecting wing of whose ancestors 
whole generations of her own forefathers had lived and died. 

“TI ought, rightly, to tell you this story in the same language in which it 
was told to me, in order to convey to you an adequate idea of the im- 
pression it produced upon me. 

“Tt was one cool summer's evening, and we were sitting endeavouring 
to breathe the air on the bench before the gate of the mansion of which 
Madame Michelle was portress, for like many others in those troublous 
times, she, too, had seen changes, and from having been the wife of a 
respectable shopkeeper, had been glad to accept this humble situation in 
her old age, and to assure the protection of the family for her daughter. 

“Paquerette was standing on the evening I mention at a short distance 
from us, leaning against the wall, with her arm thrown lovingly around 
the stem of a wide-spreading geranium. I remember the plant well, it 
had been asickly cutting, which had been thrown away as worthless, but 
which by care and skilful management she had rendered the marvel. of 
the whole quartier. Her head was leaning fondly towards it, and her 
face was almost buried among its scarlet blossoms, while they, as if in 
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itude, endeavoured to shed a over her face, making h 
= , as I ween fet eee ne teas 
marble tomb in St. Gervais when the setting sun shines the 
painted window and for a while cheats the beholder into a belief th 
is about to start into life, and to descend from its unearthly pedes 
Just so did she stand: her slight figure bent over the plant, and so 
in contemplation of the flowers, that she heeded not that it was her own 
sad history which furnished the subject of our conversation, nor yet the 
large warm tears which chased each other down my face as the words fell 
from the lips of Francoise. a sb iasot ’ : 

“« Judge of my anguish,’ sai woman, ‘ w ears 0 
absence Teens my young seigneur had met his death in a skirmish 
with the ican troops, and that his youthful and lovely wife was a 
prisoner in the Conciergerie, where she was awaiting the execution of the 
sentence by which she was condemned for no other crime than that of 
having been the wife of a brave and loyal gentleman, to die upon the 
scaffold. It was a long time before I could gain access to her, for I was 
closely watched by my good man, who, God be gracious to his soul, would 
not let me stir abroad for fear of betraying my real opinion of our 
rulers. At last, however, I did succeed in gaining admittance. I need 
not tell you how. ’Tis ever the same story of weary supplication and de- 
gtading s m. Alas! I had at first cause to repent that I had 
sought to visit her, for I verily thought my heart would have broken when 
I beheld the piteous plight in which the poor young lady was left. The 
prisons were crowded at that time, and I cannot describe to you the ap- 
pearance of that noisome dungeon. 

“«The young countess knew me at once, although so many years had 
— since the time when, a blooming girl, I used to milk to her 
father’s chateau. But, the Lord in his goodness knows, that I should 
not have recognised her even had I seen her, as in those same happ 
days, running to meet me down the noble avenue which led to the old 
mansion. It made me weep till I thought my heart would burst, to 
hear her wild and fond expressions of gratitude on seeing me, for they 
made me feel how lonely and deserted she had been,—one who had been 
but so short a time before the idol of a whole province, and at whose smile 
alone hundreds would have flown to do her bidding. She told me that 
none were left of all those to whom she had thus been dear. The plough 
and the harrow had gone over her husband’s lands, fire and rapine had 
laid waste her father’s hearth, and that ’twas mercy she was condemned 
to die, for she should not know where to lay her head. The poor lady 
was near her time, and it was this cireumstance alone which had saved 
her from the immediate execution of her sentence. A feeling of joy 
stole over me as I contemplated her worn and pallid features, for I knew 
that she would escape the savage decree. It needed but to see her sunken 
eye, and to hear her deep and hollow voice, to feel assured of this. The 

ought of her child seemed in nowise to trouble her. She appeared 
certain that it would bear her company down into the grave. 

“** During the latter days I scareely stirred from her side, for she seemed 
to live but when I was nigh, and when I was absent would do nought 
but sit on her low pallet, watching the door for my return, And yet with 
my humble means I could afford but little consolation.’” 
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THE DRAMA IN PARIS. 


BY CHARLES HERVEY, ESQ. 


Mr. Mitchell's Programme—“ Jerusalem”—*“Le Trésor du Pauvre” — 
Actor-Painters andjSculptors—Vernet and Bouffé—Opéra Nationel—Furnam- 
bules, Déburau, fils— e Allan Despréaux. 


Verity the oe of the little bonbonniére in King-street, St. 
James's, deserves well of his fellow citizens. Year after year, season 
after season, regardless of expense, trouble, and fatigue, he commences 
anew his Herculean labours, sallying forth like a giant refreshed to cater 
for the intellectual appetites of his habitués. ow in Paris, now in 
Brussels, now on the wing to Orleans or Rouen, now skimming over the 
fiats of Belgium, or braving the mists of Holland, this indefatigable ex- 
plorer contrives annually to return home full-handed from his search after 
that rarest of all rarities—Novelty. 

His opening announcement is generaliy simple and clearly worded, but 
like Lord Burleigh’s shake of the head, it means far more than its phrase- 
ology would seem to imply; the statement, apparently so simple and un- 
varnished, that the season will commence on such a day, signifies, in other 
words, that on that day the victims of ennui, fogs, and influenza, the 
unfortunates who have courageously, but despairingly, struggled through 
an incipient London winter, may find a place of refuge open to them, a 
cheerful, well-warmed snuggery, where, three times a week, from eight 
o'clock, p. m. till midnight, they may partake of the tempting entertaim- 
ment their Amphitryon .has so liberally provided for them. And now 
let us examine the bill of fare for the approaching year. 

The present list does not include so many stars as those of former 

seasons, but one glance at its contents is sufficient to show that the main 
object of the lessee has been to improve the ensemble of the pieces produced 
by the engagement of several artistes from the same theatre. ‘Thus, we 
find uo less than eighteen actors and actresses selected from the Palais 
Royal company, being in fact, with some dozen exceptions, the entire 
troupe. If 1am not misinformed, the main body of that phalanx will 
appear in the month of June, thus facilitating the reproduction of any 
nepeetel novelties which may have been brought out in Paris up to that 
period. 
Some few of these glorious farceurs are familiar to the English public: 
Levassor, Ravel, and Alcide Tousez, have already made many jaws ache 
and many hands tingle by their inimitable drolleries. But Sainville, Gras- 
sot, marvellous, unapproachable Grassot, and Leménil are still new to 
London; Derval, one of the most gentlemanlike comedians in Paris or else- 
where, has not yet (at all events professionally) quitted his household 
gods for le perfide Albion, and Berger, L’heritier, Lacouriére, and Kale- 
kaire are now, for the first time, setting forth on their pilgrimage. 

And thou, delicious Laure Lambert, thou, whose lustrous eyes and 
Grecian moulded arms have long ranked thee among the most danger- 
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ous and witching of Parisian syrens, art thou about to leave us ? and thou 
lively Scriw and thou piguante Juliette, and thou witty and accom- 

lished Leménil! All, even down to Aline Duval, Freneix, and Madame 
Moutin, all are on the list of deserters.. But, beware mesdemoiselles, 
beware, lest we in our turn prove inconstant. Beware, lest transferring 
our homage to Duverger, to Ozy, to Brassine, nay to Lucile Durand, 
and Pauline, we vote your abdication perpetual, turn a deaf ear to ~ 
all entreaties pick 5 Alas! I fear that one glance from Lambert's 
bright orbs annihilate our sternest resolutions. V’est ce pas, 
Mademoiselle Laure ? 

Among the most important names on the list, figure those of Achard 
and pretty gentille Désirée, her first appearance in England. A man 
must be indeed S/asé not to derive pleasure from the charming naiveté 
and fascinating liveliness of this most agreeable young artiste. There is a 
freshness in her acting, an absence of all outward show of art, which in 
these conventional days is most rare and most enjoyable. I do not know 
if the piece called ‘“‘ Un Tuteur de Vingt Ans” is to be produced for her, 
but if so the abonnés have an exquisite treat in store for them. 

Nathalie is engaged for two months, and takes with her an extensive 
répertoire. Neuville, that imitative prodigy, will introduce to the English 
public, not only himself, but also Bouffe, Ravel, Numa, Klein, Lepeintre, 
and Alcide Tousez, while some excellent plays, including ‘“ Echec et 
Mat,” and “ Diogéne” are in preparation for my worthy friend Bocage, 
be ays of “ Buridan,” and one of the few really sterling comedians of 

e day. 

Mr. Mitchell has done well in engaging Montaland and Fechter, they 


are both clever and painstaking actors, and will greatly benefit the en- 
semble of his pieces; he has discovered a treasure in little Maria Marot, a 
mere child, but a very peere one. Mademoiselle Lagier, from the 


Variétés, has talent, and does not lack aplomb ; Messrs. Landrol (if the 
father, a good acquisition; if the son, moderately so), St. Marie, and 
Lucien, and Mesdames Chataigniez, and Anais Sauzion, complete the 
Parisian portion of the company, which also includes among others, 
Messrs. Lemonnier, Chatelain, Hen Alix, and Josset, and Mesdames 
St. Ange, Valmy, De Varennes, Baptiste, and Davennay. Connais pas. 

And Cartigny, bluff, jovial Cartigny, could I for a moment forget 
him? As well might the Ethiopian Serenaders strive to exist without 
“* Bones,” as the St. James’s Theatre without Cartigny ! 

The success of “I Lombardi,” recently produced at the Académie 
Royale under the title of “Jérusalem,” with considerable additions and al- 
terations, may be appropriately termed a succés de décors, the scenery, cos- 
tumes, and general getting up of the piece being soadmirable, as completely 
to absorb the attention of the audience. Wereit not for these most agree- 
able accessories, I much doubt if the opera would have obtained more 
than a swecés d'estime (equivalent to no success at all), Verdi's music 
being, for the most part, far more provocative of ennui than of pleasure. 
As it is, backed by the scenic perfection alluded to, by a charming ballet, . 
and, on the whole, very tolerable singing, it will very probably have a 
run. Of one thing, however, Iam certain, viz., that i this very fashion- 
able composer contributes many such productions to the répertoire of the 
opera, there will soon be.no member of the company capable of inter- 
preting them. A tenor or a soprano must be leather-lunged to endure 
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guch Herculean exertions without utter prostration of all vocal power, 
Duprez, to whom the principal part in the opera, that of Gaston, has 
been confided, is (notwithstanding his incomparable acting), painful to 
see, and far more painful to hear. Such a continued and unavailing 
struggle between artistic enthusiasm and physical debility, I have seldom 
geen, and never wish to see again. : 

The basso, Alizard, is, with the exception of Barroilhet, who, luckily 
for him, does not play in the piece, the only singer in the ¢roupe whose 
voice is proof against the instrumental thunders in which il Signor 
Maestro Giuseppe Verdi ‘delights: the stout little hero bears up nobly 


against both and trumpet, and certainly combats most efficiently 


and most successfully for “ Jérusalem.” The other male singers are but 
mediocre, the best being, perhaps, Brémonde, who has lately taken to 
beliowing like an enraged bull, and Porthéaut, who is inandible during 
oe of an air in order to come out strong at the close. 

e Julian van Gelder, on whose engagement Verdi properly 
insisted at a sine qua non, is rather handsome, and possesses a powerful 
but slightly sharp soprano, which she manages very artistically. She 
has some high notes to touch, and some roulades to execute which would 
try the temper of the most enduring voice, and which she attacks most 
courageously. Palmam que meruit ferat. Bravo, Madame Julian van 
Gelder. 

I think I just hinted at the pretty ballet introduced into the third act, 
the scene being a marvellously beautiful sylvan glade, embellished with a 
fountain, and peopled with graceful and light-footed nymphs, personified 
by Mesdemoiselles Maria, Fuoco, Fleury, Robert, Flora Fabbri, Plunkett, 
and Adéle Dumilaire. After the four first had treated us to a pas de 
quatre, very neatly danced, especially by Fuoco, that little witching 
coquette, Adeline Plunkett (to whom Flora Fabbri served admirably as a 
foil), darted on with that joyous bounding step peculiarly her own, and 
smiling, not with the stereotyped smile, or rather grin, de rigueur, usuall 
sported by Mesdemoiselles X or Z (one mustn’t be ¢oo personal), but wit 
a smile of such real earnest gaiety and good-humour, that St. Anthony 
himself would have been fascinated by it. She never seems to aim at 
effect, but dances as if her whole heart and soul were in the steps her 
tiny feet execute so charmingly. One can only compare her to a feu 
follet, a flickering gleam of light, now here, now there, dazzling and 
enchanting while it shines, and leaving all in darkness when it disappears. 

Scarcely had our aching hands time to tingle after she had vanished 
from our view when in sailed Adéle Dumilatre, the tall, the graceful, the 
lightly bounding. She is now the sole worthy representative of the 

nné, or Taglioni school, the genre of all her comrades being more or 
less tacqueté. ere she wise, however, she would eschew the over-abun- 
dant use of paint ; her cheeks, which are none of the plumpest, are as 
thickly coated with rouge as is Mademoiselle Fuoco’s forehead with blanc. 
I need hardly say that the personal appearance of neither lady is im- 
proved thereby. 

The Vaudeville, which has for some time been in a declining way, but 
whose motto has, nevertheless, apparently been contre fortune bon cceur, 
drew a full house the other night by the announcement of a new three- 
act drama, entitled “Le Trésor du Pauvre.” I wish I could add that the 
novelty was likely to be a treasure to the theatre ; not that the piece is 
either badly written or badly played, but the subject verges too closely 
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on melodrama to be agreeable in a theatre where the vaudeville flon-flon 
should always reign supreme. The main, indeed, the sole support of 
“ Le Trésor du Pauvre” is Bardou, and right earnestly did that excellent 
actor exert himself on the first night of performance to avert the storm of 
which his talent alone prevented the explosion. Bardou has, hitherto, been 
known rather as a comic than as a strictly dramatic performer, and, not- 
withstanding the pathos displayed by him in his creations of le Bonhomme 
Job, and of Jean Gauthier, in the famous “ Mémoires du Diable,” has 
seldom had an opportunity of fairly showing the singular versatility of 
his powers. The very long and trying part of Pierre Bertin in “ Le Trésor 
du Pauvre” is sustained by him with great ability, and would alone entitle 
Bardou to rank among the leading comedians of the day, had not that 
distinction been long ago attained »y him. I hope this truly clever actor 
will some day be introduced to the English public: setting aside his per- 
sonal merits, his répertoire is at once extensive and amusing, and em- 
every variety of piece from comedy and drama down to the broadest 
farce, from “Le Protegé” and “Les Trois Loges,” to “ Les Petites 
Miséres” and “ La Gazette des Tribunaux.” 

_ Independently of their dramatic celebrity, several French actors enjoy 
a deserved reputation as painters, sculptors, and lithographers ; Beauvallet 
and Geffroy, of the Theatre Frangais, have both given proofs of unques- 
tionable talent, the former as an historical, the latter as a portrait-painter.* 
I have, also, seen some very pretty landscapes, sketched from nature, and 
presented to Mademoiselle Louise Fitzjames by Coralli, the clever dancer 
of the Opera. Mélingue, of the Théatre Historique, is an excellent sculptor, 
and is the author of many statuettes of first-rate merit, among others, of 
one representing Bouffe in “ Le Gamin de Paris.” Alfred Baron, of the 
Ambiga, takes profile-likenesses in plaster very faithfully ; Matio, of the 
same theatre, is a good lithographer; and Tétard, of the Vaudeville, em- 
ploys his leisure hours in executing Lilliputian statwettes of all the dra- 
matic, musical, and literary celebrities of the day, forming a complete 
gallery of burlesque portraits, the price of each being only a franc. 
Among his last, and I may add, best, are Frederick Lemaitre in “ Le 
Chiffonnier de Paris,” and Vernet in “ Les Trois Portiers.” 

Apropos of Vernet, I was present the other day, during a discussion 
entr artistes, as to the respective merits of this admirable comedian and 
Bouffe. Much was said on both sides, but the majority were evidently 
in favour of Vernet, when an old actor, happening to join the group, was 
called on for his opinion. ‘“ Mes enfans,” said he, “ I myself consider 
Vernet unquestionably the first comedian living, but say so with defer- 
ence, after having heard Mademoiselle Mars proclaim the contrary. 
weg ype her death, I asked her the same question you have just put to 
me; her answer, without a moment's reflection, was, ‘ Certainement, 
Vernet est bon, tres bon méme ; mais Bouffé!! n’a t-il pas eréé la Fille 
de l Avare!’” 

* 


* * * “ * 


The conversion of the ancient Cirque —— into a third lyric 


theatre, or national opera, does not appear to me likely to prove so pro- 
fitable a speculation as was at first imagined. No =n te was, for many 


* Geffroy’s admirable picture of the foyer de la Comédie Francaise, which contains 
portraits of all the modern dramatic celebrities of that octen and which, I regret 
to say, has never yet been engraved, is one of the chief ornaments of the foyer des 
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zone so popular as the Cirque ; the grand military spectacles produced 
’ ’ 


mostly relating to the campaigns and victories of Napoleon, were 
calculated not only to amuse, but also to interest the Boulevart public, 
and no species of entertainment, perhaps, could have excited, in a greater 
degree, their sympathy and admiration. Now the case is sadly altered 
for the worse: in place of these splendid battle-pieces, which the enthu- 
siastic titis liked none the less from being deafened by the cannons and 
choked by the powder, in place of the imposing processions, and of the 
funny episodes introduced here and there, while the grand scenes were 
preparing at the back of the stage—in place of these really amusing en- 
tertainments, we have operas, creditably got up as far as the mise en 
scéne is concerned, but indifferently acted, and wretchedly sung. 

After undergoing an hour and a half’s martyrdom the other evening, 
in listening: to Adolphe Adam’s operette, “‘ Une bonne Fortune,” most woe- 
fully massacred by Joseph Kelm, the duffo of the company, and an ex- 
actor of the Gymnase and Renaissance, who over-acts and under-sings his 

in an ultra-provincial style, and a parcel of voiceless automata, male 
and female, I sat out with extreme difficulty two acts of “ Alize, Reine de 
Golconde,” one of Berton's most charming operas, abounding in original 
and lively airs, which the performers, one ba: all, vied with each other in 
disfiguring as much as possible. Imagine a tenor singing as if his mouth 
was full of plums, or flour, or what you like, a prima donna making 
vain efforts to touch the high notes in her bravura, a mezzo soprano, 
with a plump face and blonde ringlets, but not the slightest shadow of 
voice beyond a chirp, and a bass with an organ resembling that of a 
chained-up mastiff, and you have some idea of the ensemble with which 
one portion of the national opera-company execute the music allotted to 
them. I say one portion, for the other moiety of the troupe sing in 
“‘ Gastibelza,” which I have not yet heard, but will speak of hereafter. 
‘ It is but fair to add, that the theatre is well lighted, that the public 
foyer (which is open, and communicates with the couloir on the grand 
tier) is very prettily arranged, and that the prices are sufficiently reason- 
able. It would be as well, however, if the orchestra stalls were an inch 
or two wider, in the event of Lablache’s taking it into his head to visit 
the theatre ; as it is, an individual of even moderately rotund dimensions 
may possibly squeeze inéo one, but he will find it as difficult to get out again, 
as did once a slender young man to pass poor Lepeintre jeane, who, having 
ensconced himself comfortably in the balcon of one of the theatres, be- 
came an insurmountable obstacle to any passing to and fro. In vain did 
Lepeintre make superhuman efforts to squeeze himself into a small com- 
pass, in vain did his slim neighbour, one of the sauciest and most shallow- 
rained of Parisian gents, heap reproaches and insults on his devoted 
head; to force a passage was impossible, and our fat friend, at last. 
overcome by his exertions, and annoyed by the ill-bred insinuations of 
the calicot, remarked loud enough to be heard by those around him, and 
with a roguish twinkle of his eye, “ Que voulez-vous, monsieur, il n'est 
pas donné a tout le monde d@’étre PLAT!” 

From the Opéra National I went in for an hour to the Funambules, in 
order to see a pantomime, in which young Déburau, son of the inimitable 
Pierrot, was to appear. He is tall and slightly made, and his countenance 
is extremely flexible ; there is a knowing expression in his eye, which 
strongly reminds one of his father, and his by-play is remarkably clever. 

I know no theatre throughout all Paris so entertaining as this little 
K 2 
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bandbox, crowded as it is with the blue-frocked titis, grisettes, and gamins ; 
if there be no fun going on upon the stage, there is sure to be plenty in the 
gallery, from whence slices of apple and bits of orange-peal are periodi- 
cally distributed with the strictest impartiality among the more aristocra- 
tical occupiers of the pit. Then, if one of the songs in a vaudeville (for 
vaudevilles are given there as well as pantomimes) is more than usually 
ill sung, there is always a farceur ready to ery out dis, and if the dialogue 
hinge bel, nothing is easier than to burst out in chorus with 

Larifla, fla, fla, larifla, fla, fla, 

Larifla, fla, fla. 

Or, 

Voila la vie, voila la vie, 

Du vrai Rohémien Parisien. 

These interruptions are taken as a matter of course by the actors, who 
are not a whit embarrassed by them, but go on with their parts, even 
though not a word they say be heard beyond the foot lights. Thus from 
the opening of the doors to the final fall of the curtain, the audience are 
kept in a continued state of merriment, which would alone suffice to 
account for the immense popularity enjoyed by this theatre. The prices, 
moreover, are within the means of all, the best places costing but thirty 
sous, and the cheapest only four. © As a sententious philosopher en blouse 
truly remarked, ‘‘ C’est magnifique, et pas cher.” 

By the way the event of the month in a theatrical point of view is the 
rentrée at the Théatre Francais of Madame Allan Despréaux in “ Un 
Caprice.” The piece is charming, and so is the actress ; since Mademoi- 
selle Mars, no such worthy representative of la haute comedie has been 
seen on the French stage. Such grace, such a perfect fenue, such ex- 
quisite refinement of look, tone, and manner. And is it possible that 
such a pearl beyond price can have been for ten years condemned to 
exile, if not in Siberia, at least in St. Petersburg. Fi donc ! 

Paris, December 20th, 1847. 








NEW YEAR'S DAY. 


So New Year’s Day hascome again, | Since New Year’s Day, a year since now 
In your mind is it joy or pain ' How many a pure and spotless brow, 
That holds the greatest sway— | And loving hearts “ that then were gay,” 


Joy that the world is well-nigh done, | Have pass’d like sunshine all away. 


fc haven near, the victory won ? | And he who dares his thoughts repass 
r pain because another year ’ ou 
Is past ? The end is still more near. | in memory’s retrospective glass, 
“* | Sees in the clearest forms of truth, 
The depths of age, the shoals of youth, 
» | And how they both have miss’d their aim, 
In flutt’ring round and round the flame; 
| Losing their more substantial things 
| In fire which only burnt their wings. 


Ah! e’en in the most thoughtless breast 
Unwelcome visitings are press’d, 

As one by one our years depart, 
Never again to glad the heart ; 

As one by one with silent tread, 


The silver hairs now deck the head, Come youth, come age, and with the 
And “crow’s feet” show their deep’ning| _ year 
trace Now past, let folly disappear. 


Upon the smooth, remembered face. There is no real joy in folly— 
‘ : f Its very hopes are cheats, and we 
This day, how many look in vain Build our foundations on the sea. 
For dear ones they will ne’er again Truth is too good and far too holy— 
In fondest earthly love embrace ! Earth’s pleasures lead to meancholy— 
Their looks recall—their forms re- | But let us strive our way to win 
trace! Unstain'd by guilt unmark’d by - 
N. B. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
THE LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE.* 


How little the workings of genius depend upon the mere accidental 
form and circumstances under which it is brought into the world, is 
shown daily by the obscurity which envelops the personal history of 
those who in past ages produced many of the most pe ii monuments 
of the human intellect ; the latter seem to partake in the immortal 
nature of the spirit which is fled, while the memory of the errors or 
virtues which distinguished the individual are buried in the grave. A 
natural curiosity urges us in such cases to do our best to lift up the veil 
which covers the past; but our inquiries, when most successful, show 
us only that the object of our search lived among his contemporaries 
like one of them, and that outwardly he differed little from the ordinary 
stamp of his fellow men. In fact, we learn that the genius which shines 
brightest in after ages did not always dwell among the great, or the rich, 
or the powerful. 

We have a remarkable instance of this in the case of Shakespeare, 
whose personal history is so exceedin ly obscure, although we know com- 
paratively well the lives of most of his literary contemporaries, even of 
obscure writers whose works have hardly any claim upon our attention. 
The former biographers of the poet appear to have been striving mainly 
to find something in Shakespeare’s history elevated above the character 
of people in general—while Mr. Halliwell alone has carried his re 
to any extent among those sources which were likely to furnish the 
history of the English yeoman and the honest burgess of Stratford- 
upon-Avon. Blind tradition, beginning with the so oft repeated deer- 
stealing exploit, had embellished his life with romance ; but this is now 
dissipated by the. discovery that the poet's chief pursuit was that of 
gaining oe | investing money. We cannot help thinking that this cir- 
cumstance explains, in a great measure, why his name occurs so seldom 
in the literary correspondence and anecdote of the time. One or two 
very slight notices, though not of the most authentic description, lead us 
to believe that he was by no means wanting in those convivial qualities 
which made the joyous and merry companion ; and he no doubt, when in 
London, associated with his fellow-actors, and with many of the literar 
characters of the time. But had he been personally much mixed up wit 
the latter, or had he indulged in the wild, reckless life which we are 
accustomed to ascribe to the former, we should probably have heard much 
more of him. 

Mr. Ha'liwell has ransacked every record-office in the country, as well 
as in London, that offered any prospect of contributing to our knowledge 
of the history of Shakespeare and his family, and the result has been 
the discovery of a great number of new documents, which establish many 
very interesting and important facts. He informs us, that his original 
intention was merely to print the documents, which, at the suggestion of 





* The Life of William Shakespeare. Including many Particulars respecting 
the Poet and his Family never before published. By James Orchard Halliwell, 
Esq. London: John Russell Smith. 8vo. 1848. 
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his publisher, he has interwoven into a biographical memoir. The docu- 
ments are, however, all given at full, and thus the volume before us 
forms a complete treasury of Shakesperian history. ; - 

Mr. Halliwell has, by means of extensive researches in the municipal 
archives of Stratford and the registers of the neighbourhood, made us 
satisfactorily acquainted with the condition and history of the Shake- 
8 family in their native place during nearly a century, including the 
time at which the poet lived. They come before us as substantial yeomen 
of the county and respectable burgesses of the town. John Shakespeare, 
the poet’s father, besides property in the neighbourhood, which he farmed 
himself, exercised in Stratford the trade of a glover, and was an active 
member of the corporation of the towngin which he possessed houses, and 
of which he was an alderman, and served the office of high-bailiff in 
1568-9. William Shakespeare was born in 1564, and appears to have 
received a good education at the grammar-school. Mr. Halliwell has 
discovered some curious intimations in the corporation books, which tend to 
show that John Shakespeare had a taste tar rua exhibitions, and that 
as an influential member of the corporation he did his best to encourage 
them in his native town. Here, no doubt, was the origin of his son William 
Shakespeare’s love for the stage, with which, in all probability, he had 
formed a connexion before he went to London. The Stratford books show 
that, while the latter was a mere boy, his father’s affairs became involved in 
difficulties, and that he was much reduced in circumstances, which may have 
had some influence in determining the poet to seek his fortune in the 
metropolis. All authentic facts join in proving that William Shakespeare 
always continued his relations with his native town, that when he gained 
money by his profession he invested his gain in lands and houses there, and 
that his great ambition was to become one of the richest and most in- 
fluential men in Stratford-upon-Avon. Mr. Halliwell has also shown 
that there are indirect local allusions to his native place in Shakespeare's 
writings that prove how constantly he bore it in fis mind ; and he has 
remarked on the singular circumstance, that most of ‘the names of the 
secondary comic characters in his plays, such as Forde, Page, Peto, Bar- 
dolf, Fluellyn, Sly, Broom, Hearne, &c., are found in entries in the Strat- 
ford books as those of persons living in the town or neighbourhood. 

We have not room to trace circumstantially all the interesting facts re- 
lating to Shakespeare, brought to light, or illustrated, in Mr. Halliwell’s 
book, but we will merely state that his documents show the poet in private 
life intent chiefly on gaining money ; and it appears that at the same 
time that he was profiting largely + his profession in London, he was 
trading with his money in Stratford. He appears in the town records as 
a corn-dealer ; and Mr. Halliwell traces with great exactitude his succes- 
sive purchases of houses and land. He has also shown us, by other trans- 
actions between the poet and his townsmen, the influence which he was 
poety obtaining among them. But a still more curious trait in 

hakespeare’s character now comes to light, namely, that as soon as he 
had obtained a capital in ready money, he began to increase it by supply- 
ps Yana at interest, a proceeding very little in character with what the 

Gent admirers of the great dramatist would willingly expect, and cer- 
tainly not very poetic. Yet it occurred at the period when he was most 
active in literature, and com some of his first dramas. It is also 
curious that, as soon as he had satisfied himself in the acquisition of 
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money by the stage, and had sufficiently insured his position in his native 
he retired to Stratford, and, as as we can tell, never wrote any 
thing more. 

Such is the mere outline of Shakespeare’s history as given in Mr, 
Halliwell’s new “ Life.” The noble works of his genius remain as one 
of the monuments of which his country has most reason to be proud, 
while the property which he collected, together with the temporary profit 
which he himself derived from it, have long passed away to a variety of 
owners, and we believe there is not a single portion of it now in the 
hands of any one who has the remotest connexion with the name and 
family of the poet. Mr. Halliwell deserves our warmest praise for his 
industry and discrimination in collecting together the scattered and often 
unknown materials for his life, and for the talent he has shown in putting 
them together; and we are not sure if his “Life of William Shakespeare” 
be not one of the most permanently useful results to our national litera- 
ture that we shall derive from the interest recently excited by the sale 
of the house generally reputed to be that in which the poet was born. 
It will certainly supersede, from the great additions to our knowledge 
which its author has discovered, and from the superior accuracy with 
which the various documents are printed, all the previous biographies. 





LEONORA* 


Tue life and love of the great poet—Torquato Tasso—presented a noble 
theme for the novelist. Stubborn history has cast doubts upon the poet’s 
loyalty in the matter of love ; but the novelist has given unity to the 
subject and consistency to the hero, by depicting a true and chivalrous 
allegiance to one dominant passion. According to the author of “ Leo- 
nora,” Tasso sighed only for the daughter of the house of Ferrara, and 
for her sake was incarcerated for seven long years in the dungeons of St. 
Ann's. For Tasso’s sake the princess refused all other offers, and died. 

The author admits that under the influence of coerced solitude, a men- 
tal organisation so delicately constituted as that of Tasso’s was not proof 
against the shock, but still his positive madness is not admitted. A 
giant in intellect, but a mere child in heart, sensitive to an extent 
that was painful to himself, and still more so to others ; the ana. | 
irritability of the poet, and his habits of melancholy, are at once we 
portrayed and satisfactorily accounted for by a life of persecution, dis- 
appointment, and crossed love. With all his mental powers, the poet was 
deficient in self-control. In allowing himself to yield to a ‘ eless 
ome for one so far removed from him in rank and station of life, as 

onora d’Este was, he was led away by his fervent and glowin 
imagination, and by his ardent temperament, from the narrow, But safe 
paths, in which reason alone would have guided him. 

Again, he added to the sources of his frequent dissatisfaction by an 
uneasy, restless spirit, which he could not control. In every sense of the 
word a self-tormentor, he allowed each petty insult, each foolish lampoon 
—and his arch-enemies, Maddalo and Salviati, loaded him with both—to 





* Leonora: a Love Story. 3 vols. Henry Colburn. 
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vex and harass his noble spirit. Noble, too, are the communings of such a 
spirit—philosophic en to know that calmness and self-contentment 
are to be found only in the breasts of those who practise self-control 
and set their affections on earthly things within their reach, or probably 
so; and on heavenly things, promised to those who seek them ; and yet 
with too much of this world’s ambition within him to be able to tear 
himself from the society of rank and power. 

The history of the poet’s aspirings and sufferings is throughout couched 
in a language and replete with thoughts that ennoble and exalt human 
nature. The contemplation of elevated themes and subjects—love for 
the beautiful on earth and in heaven—freedom of religious conscience— 
the native independence, the inborn wealth and the inherent nobility 
of genius—and the dominion of the affections over social distinctions — 
are advocated with great earnestness of purpose, and a deep and eloquent 


spirit of philosophy. The authorship of this remarkable work is attributed 
to Lady Boothby. 





MR. WARREN’S “NOW AND THEN.”* 


Any work from the pen of the well-known author of “ The Diary of a 
late Physician,” and of “‘ Ten Thousand a Year,” would be sure to excite 
general curiosity and interest. Independently of its high merits 
as a literary composition, it is still more so as a seasonable homily. 
It is the story of a poor man falsely suspected of murder, tried and 
convicted, but afterwards pardoned, and eventually compensated for 
his sufferings and rendered happy. Like Bunyan’s Pilgrim, in his 
imaginary progress, the poor man is supported through his troubles 
and trials by an inflexible, unassailable faith. As the Earl of Milverstoke 
is proud and powerful to persecute, so the yeoman is patient under 
long years of suffering, and ever steadily obedient to the will of the 
Almighty. The story comprises three generations : the worthy and pious 
old Adam Avyliffe; his unfortunate son, Adam; and his son’s child, 
crippled in body, but highly gifted in intellect. 

e festivities of Christmas are sadly interrupted, by the murder of 
Viscount Alkmond, who has only lately returned from his travels. 
Young Adam Ayliffe is arrested under suspicious circumstances, tried for 
the murder, and convicted. But the old man is satisfied, notwithstanding 
the overwhelming force of the circumstantial evidence, of his son’s 
innocence, and he is happily seconded in this belief, by another as good, 
and as trustful, and as pious, as himself, the parish minister—Mr. Hylton. 
Driven with ignominy from the presence of the peer, whose mercy the 
ventured to supplicate, the worthy parishioners were more successful with 
the secre of state, and chiefly through Mr. Hylton’s exertions, the 
sentence of death is transmuted to that of transportation. 

While the gloom of undeserved punishment hangs heavily over the 
house of the Ayliffes, the hearts of certain of the female portion of the 
peer’s family are softened by Providence to mercy; the sister and the 





7 Now and Then. By Samuel Warren, F.R.S., Author of “Ten Thousand a 
Year,” and “ The Diary of a late Physician.” William Blackwood and Sons. 
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wife of the murdered viscount are led to doubt the guilt of Adam Ayliffe, 
and, as a partial compensation for his sufferings, to educate his child. 
The evidence of great intellectual capacity given by this otherwise ill- 
favoured youth subsequently, induces the ladies to place him at Cam- 
bridge. There he becomes competitor for the highest honours of the 
university with the only son of the murdered peer ; but the rivals enter- 
tain a mutual regard and esteem the one for the other. 

At the very moment of this friendly contest, a poacher, formerly living 
on the Milverstoke estate, is executed for a robbery, and before be dies, 
confesses that Ayliffe is innocent of Lord Alkmond’s death, and that he 
himself was the assassin. The banished man is recalled to have his heart 
gladdened, and his veers of suffering more than compensated for, by his 
son’s successes; and the old man’s faith and piety meet with a just reward 
in the humiliation for forgiveness, of the old, tottering, heart-stricken, 
peer—the Earl of Milverstoke. 

There is an energy, a sincerity, and a fervour in these pages that 
indicates inexhaustible power on the part of their author. Old Ayliffe 
is a genuine portrait of the high-principled yeoman, the strength 
and pride of the country; Mr. Hylton is endowed with all that 
masculine and indomitable strength, which truth and faith can alone 
impart ; and the whole story is a noble illustration of the secret ways of 
Providence, conveyed in the most interesting and the most effective 
manner, although “seen,” as the author intimates, “through a glass 
darkly.” Eloquent in its language, and inflexible in its purpose, it is, 
indeed, a work in every way calculated to leave a permanent impression, 
even upon the most desultory reader. 





HAWBUCK GRANGE.,* 


Tue mantle of Nimrod could not have fallen on worthier shoulders 
than on those of the author of “ Jollock’s Jaunts and Jollities,” of 
“ Handley Cross ; or, the Spa Hunt,” of “ Hillingdon Hall ; or, the Cock- 
ney Squire.” “ Hawbuck Grange” will crown a reputation now for some 
time in the ascendant. There is a sparkling perception of the ridiculous, 
and a happy skill in description that wins the least sympathising readers 
with the exception of such irreclaimable matter-of-fact men, as Sylva- 
nus Bluff, who asked the author why he did not write a book upon drain- 


ing. 

The * predigree and performances’”’ of Mr. Thomas Scott, the hero of 
the story, have to work themselves out with the rides across country and 
blank day sketches, as doled out by the sentimental huntsman ; not so the 
great Mr. Tarquinius Muff, to whom we are introduced at once, dressed 
like a dancing-master, covered with chains and brooches, and who comes 
after the pretty chattering Miss Ogleby’s, instead of after the hounds. 

The goose and dumpling hunt is a clever hare-hunting sketch, with 
dinner to follow—and such a dinner! Lord Lionel Lazytongs—a sports- 
man in mufti—with cut-away coat, fancy neckeloth, striped vest, and 
cord pantaloons, and who rides for display, and talks of hunts, but does 





_* Hawbuck Grange ; or, the Sporting Adventuresof Thomas Scott, Esq. With 
eight Illustrations by Phiz. Longman and Co. 
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not ride after the dogs, is a sketch of a more refined character, but is 
equally genuine and amusing. 7 
The entertainment met with at the Gold Trap Arms, and the removal 
of the clock-weights, made to serve two purposes at once, to stop the per- 
ual cuckoo, and to drive away the cats from an adjacent roof, forms a 
le interlude. The clever Tom is, however, himself done by Cap- 

tain Cashbox, proprietor of the Stout as Steel hounds, who proffers him t 
buttons of the hunt, with an intimation that he may send the wet gray 
when he got home. “Some men,” says the thorough-p Tom, 

« stand fire better than others.” And then he gives an example. 

We remember once dining at a great Russian Jew’s, whose drawing-room 
table was garnished with nothing but New Monthly Magazines—New Monthly 
Magazines in every stage of life, from the well-thumbed “yearling,” down to 


the newly-issued number of yesterday. 
Presently the door opened, and Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, the avowed edi- 


tor, was announced. 

“Shir Edward, shir,” said our host, taking ky number as soon as the baro- 
net's back had subsided into still life ; “Shir Edward, shir; I do not like dis 
article of yours, on de state of parties, it is far too something, we forget 
what, and so he went on, lecturing and commenting on the numbers in succes- 
sion, till “ dinner’ put an end to the scene. 


When Tom Scott fell in with a blank day, or what was worse, “a 
choker,”—a cold, cheerless, wet day, without a find, or a run—he would 
return home, doze over the fire, review the flight of life, and glance at 
the prospect of the future. These soliloquies generally ended with an 
ejaculation “ Poor Lydia Clifton ! If it hadn’t been for this hunting, I'd 
have married you long since.” And then he would resolve to end a nine- 
years’ courtship with an offer, and would turn to bed, his mind fully made 
up, to be done with hunting, and to settle quietly down to matrimony. 

But the climax was always delayed by bright, smiling, sunshining 
weather, till one fine morning Tom received a brief epistle from his Lydia 
in return for the “fatherly” interest he had always shown in her fate, in- 
forming him of her proximate marriage with a sailor cousin. 

“ Curse these cousins !” exclaimed Tom, dropping the note, and sinking 
into his easy-chair. 

Alas, poor Tom Scott! Hawbuck Grange is still in the matrimonial 
market. Phiz has saved all trouble of description, and purchasers of his 
work are alone entitledto view. ‘They must take Hawbuck Grange in 
hand in fact.” 











LEIGH HUNTS JAR OF HONEY.* 


Passine by Fortnum and Mason’s shop, in Piccadilly, the author 
chanced to see in the window a little blue jar, labelled “ Sicilian Honey.” 
A whole world of mythological and pastoral poetry opened upon his 
mind, and in its train came images of the history and biography of the 
beautiful island from whence that honey came. He began to think of 
Theocritus, and Mount Hybla, and the bees; Acis, and Galatea, and Pol y- 
phemus ; the Sirens, and Proserpine, and the Vale of Enna; and he poured 
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forth the honied exuberance of his fancies, and recollections, and associa- 
tions, into the pages of Ainsworth’s Magazine. These charming papers 
are now collected together in a volume, of which it has been ‘justly re- 
marked, that a book acceptable at all seasons, is sure to be so at a parti- 
eular one. The critical press has, indeed, generally admitted the super- 
lative sweetness of this “Sicilian Jar,” and it has, by common consent, 
been placed foremost among the books of the season. The same press 
has also, as if by one consent (we may, at least, instance the Examiner, 
the Adlas, and the Atheneum), a to omit the fact of such admirable 

rs having ee in the pages of the before-mentioned periodical. 

h Hunt dedicates his book to Horace Smith, his friend in times of 
trial and adversity, as to one, who, he says, “will retain, as long as he 
lives, a heart open to every natural and noble impression.” In this, 
from our knowledge of the estimable author of “ Brambletye House,” 
we entirely concur. 

The “Jar of Honey” is a volume rich in claims of every kind, and it 
cannot fail to be admired by all. The binding is at once characteristic 
and sumptuous, and the illustrations, by Richard Doyle, are as remarkable 
for their classical taste, as for their graceful and delicate execution. 





HENRY DOMVILLE* 


TuE history of a younger son proceeds at first epiainoey enough. The 
social position of young Henry, deprived of the sympathy of guardians, 
dowagers, and all respectable papas and mammas, is clearly defined. Sir 
Charles Domville, the perfect gentleman in manners, yet with whom pub- 
lic opinion was a theme of ridicule and contempt; and by whom the 
honour of politicians and the virtue of women are held at an equally low 
estimate: and Mr. Brereton, the perpetual advocate for the rights of 
Orangemen, the redresser of the wrongs of Ireland, the extoller of the 
virtues of Protestants, and the denouncer of the vices of Catholics, are 
two equally well-defined characters; nor is much wanted to complete the 
idea of the character of Charles, the elder son, when we find him willing 
to enter the church because residence was not necessary, and “ it need 
not make any sort of difference.” 

Burke’s hlcomiaal denunciation of worldly vanity and ambition 
comes like a heavy cloud over this sunshine, but relief is afforded by young 
Henry’s candid acknowledgment, that, at that period, to him a great man 
was an inferior being to a fine woman, and by his abandoning the com- 
pany of the orator for that of the lovely Miss Brereton. It is difficult to 

ecide whether the reckless daring manifested by a younger son in falling 
in love at first sight, or the courage exhibited in aspiring to the affections 
of a young lady of such high intellectual attainments as “the Brereton” 
is most to be admired. 

Sir’'Charles Domville’s mode of administering justice as a country ma- 
gistrate is made an excuse for the younger son turning democrat. The bit- 
terness of his position colours every thing alike, persons, things, and events, 
with the same hopeless and cheerless aspect. On his advent in Ireland, 





* Henry Domville; or, a Younger Son. By Himself. Two Vols. Chapman 
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the son, picks up acquaintance with advocates for a general 
division of pro wipes 0 Sh for the English government and people 
feeding all Todand in perpetuity ; Orangemen, who would have driven 
all the Irish further even than Cromwell pro to do; and all the 
thousand and one regenerators, pacificators, and quack doctors, that are 
to be met with for every one steady, sober, and industrious peasant or 
citizen, in the gem of the ocean. ee : 
Ireland was exchanged for France. This was in ’92, at the time 
when the Duke of Brunswick’s manifesto and invasion of the French 
territory had aroused the patriotism of the young Republicans to its 
highest pitch. The narrative assumes at the same time a less genuine 
character than heretofore. The sack of the Tuileries, the destruction of 
the Swiss guards, and the rise of the Girondists to power, are not told 
with either the detail, the vividness, or the feeling. of a looker-on, as the 
ounger son assumes to be. The soirées of Madame Roland, the even- 
ing star of the Girondists, attended by Vergniard, Louvet, Pétion, 
Bnissot, and Barbaroux, the French Antinous, are a little better, and the 
engagement in the Argonne defiles is really well told. 
enry Domville returned from republican France imbued with a wide 
embracing philosophy, such as he ad not in his innocence previously 
formed an idea of, and he was especially in favour of the great republican 
rinciple of equal rights among sons. A short sojourn in Ireland with 
is regiment, brought the loves with ‘the Brereton,” to the climax 
of an engagement. This accomplished, the land of ire is exchanged 
for active service at Toulon, at that time besieged by the Republicans. 
As in the case of the first great days of the Revolution, the defence of 
Toulon wants warmth and energy, and the subsequent imprisonment of 
the younger son, and his escape, effected under precisely the same circum- 
stances as that of the true ro. of Toulon—Sir Sidney Smith—by a 
simulated removal from one prison to the other, has the aspect of an his- 
torical plagiarism. This was the last of the younger son's feats of arms. 
The accidental death of his elder brother, establishes his social position 
as a man of rank and wealth; the red coat is abandoned at a ratherremark- 
able time forso great a patriot, and the now elder son, is equally resigned to 
be urged to the altar by a metaphysical Cupid, as by a philosophical 
Plutus, and to give up at the same t'me, dreams of equal rights, equal 
divisions, irrational liberty, and impracticable freedom. But on the 
question of the law of primogeniture, he asserts, that he abides by the 
principles of ‘his youth. 





THE HALL AND THE HAMLET.* 


A GRaceFuL and charming simplicity pervades these scenes and 
sketches. They are in every way worthy of their author's reputation. The 
“ Yorkshire Family,” the longest re most elaborated story, and which 
occupies one, out of two volumes, possesses a very strong interest. The 
narrative is vivid, the portraiture of actual life admirable. Marcus Wel- 
stead, Fsq., a jovial country gentleman, sixty years of age, active, 
hearty, honest, and hospitable, had but one hu t, that he spent his 
whole life in looking after other people’s affairs rather than his own. 








* The Hall and the Hamlet ; or, Scenes and Ch ters of t Life. By 
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This tendency—the overflowing of an active, kindly, mind—induces 
the old man to devote more attention to the property and affairs of his 
neighbour, Sir Thomas Borringdon, an Indian nabob, with a French wife, 
than was for the prospects of his own lands. This act of neighbourly 
kindness has also the effect of bringing other persons into contact with one 
another. Marcus has three grown-up sons, to two of whom, Charles and 
Philip, we are introduced in a truly characteristic manner, felling trees, cut- 
ting timber, &c., in order to restore a ruinous mill, the working of which 
was, according to their sanguine notions, to support the one during his 
law studies, Por that was the profession which wu had selected, and the 
other, who was intended for the church, at college. George, the elder, 
was farmer par excellence. He could read Fielding or Smollet, but pre- 
ferred his gun or planting and draining. | 

Sir Thomas neem had two daughters, Clara, beautiful and 
serious, and Frederica buxom, gay, and pretty. There was also a con- 
sumptive son called David, who entertained strong feelings of friendship 
for Charles and Philip Welstead. The young people were almost con- 
stantly together, and a strong attachment grew up where such might 
have been naturally expected. 

But the various rides in which they were met did not fail to attract 
observation, nor were people wanting to observe upon it to Sir Thomas 
and Lady Borringdon. The consequence was an immediate rupture 
between the aristocratic nabob and the kind-hearted old Marcus, and the 
departure of Philip for Oxford, and of Charles for his chambers in 
London, not however, till after vows of affection and constancy had been 
exchanged between the young people. The law of nature being made to 
assert its supremacy over that of art, and the hamlet for a time to claim 
tribute from the hall. 

The career of the young gentlemen is not exactly such as the simpli- 
city of their education and manners, and the earnestness of their first 

ections, would have led us to hope for. Charles became intimate in 
London with a Mr. Frodsham, a solicitor, who has an only daughter, an 
intelligent dark beauty, who soons falls desperately in love with Master 
Charles. The author would have us believe that the young lawyer to the 
last, knew nothing about it, but our belief in “ simple stories” does not 
extend quite so far as that. This intrigue soon involved him in disaster. 
Harriet Frodsham boldly claimed him as her own, on the strength of pro- 
longed, albeit, innocent attentions, and Clarais prepared to give him up, 
but first love triumphs and Charles abided by his rightful allegiance. 
As to Philip, he ran, what has become an almost characteristic Oxonian 
career—he ran over head and ears in debt, but his good, kind-hearted 
Frederica came with others to his aid and rescue. 

The death of Sir Thomas and of the good young David Borringdon, 
having left Clara possessor of “the Hall,” she soon called Charles to 
participate in the enjoyment thereof ; and Philip led his Frederica to the 
altar the same day. It was more happiness than the hamlet can be 
said to have fairly merited. The sacrifice has been all along on the part 
of the hall. In strict moral and political justice there should have been 
incorruptible intregity on the part of the hamlet and unhesitating gene- 
rosity on that of the hall. At, or about the same time George, the 
farmer, married the repudiated Harriet Frodsham, a dénouement which 
seems more like a desperate attempt to make all parties happy, than an 
act of justice necessary to the progress of the story. 
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The second volume contains several shorter sketches of less refined and 
more humorous and colloquial character. The characteristic goodness of 
heart of English rustics is —— to read of, but its mouth-rolling 
jargon is not so much so. iptions and narrative, however, so far 
supersede the conversational illustrations of rural life, that the interest of 
these excellent sketches and stories cannot be said to flag from an un- 


avoidable, peculiarity. 





WUTHERING HEIGHTS.* 


Exurs Bett and Acton Bell ap in the light of two names bor- 
rowed to represent two totally different styles of composition and two 
utterly opposed modes of treatment of the novel, rather than to indicate 
two real personages. 

They are names coupled together as mysteriously in the literary, as the 
sons of, Leda are in the asterial world; and there is something at least 
gained by being mysterious at starting. ‘ Wuthering Heights,” b 
Ellis Bell, is a terrific story, associated with an equally fearful and Sia 
sive spot. It should have been called Withering Heights, for any thing 
from which the mind and body would more instinctively shrink, than the 
mansion and its tenants, cannot be easily imagined. “ Wuthering,” 
however, as expressive in provincial phraseology of “the frequency of 
atmospheric tumults out of doors” must do, however much the said tumults 
may be surpassed in frequency and violence by the disturbances that occur 
in doors. Our novel reading experience does not enable us to refer to any 
thing to be compared with the personages we are introduced to at this 
desolate spot—a perfect misanthropist’s heaven. 

“ Agnes Grey,’ by Acton Bell, is a story of quite a different character. 
It is a simple tale of a governess’s experiences and trials of love, borne 
with that meekness, and met by that fortitude, that insure a final triumph. 
It has an advantage over its predecessor, that while its language is less 
ambitious and less repulsive, it fills the mind with a lasting picture of 
love and happiness succeeding to scorn and affliction, and teaches us to 


put every trust in a supreme wisdom and goodness. 





THE OATH OF ALLEGIANCE.+ 


Tue tramp of an iron-footed tyranny upon a bigoted and chivalrous 
nation, during the palmiest days of that nation’s existence, sounds from 
the pages of ordinary history with an impress quite as deep as can ever 
be imparted to it by fiction or romance. The biography of Antonio 
Perez, for example, portrays the fearful times of Philip II. quite as 
vividly under their one aspect of secret, inflexible persecution, as the 
career of Gil Blas does the general immorality that pervaded at the same 
time all ranks of Spanish society. Scribe has lately given sketches of 
the same — in his “ Piquillo Alliaga,”—the Luis d’Alliaga of Le 
Sage’s novel—with a degree of truthfulness and talent, that will be better 
appreciated some day, than has been, hitherto, the case. The “ Oath of 





* Wuthering Heights, a novel in two volumes; by Ellis Bell; “A Grey,” @ 
novel, in one volume, by Acton Bell. T. C. ws oo 
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iance” has no claims beyond such as are of the most ordinary com- 
ion. It lacks not of powers of invention. Incidents and events suc- 
eeed one another at a rapid pace. Reckless nobles and trusting fair 
ones, are opposed to jealous lovers and to incautious duennas. ‘There 
are combats, fires, a murders, and: the Inquisition is made to play its 
hated part. But the style of composition is peculiarly that of a bye-gone 
school of romance. Imagine, for regen the Prince of Asturias brib- 
ing a duenna to be allowed a sight of the Donna Isabella's features, 
which has such an effect upon the maiden that she faints away. The 
cavalier expresses his concern, and offers his assistance. Isabella is sur- 
prised and distressed, but is led by imperceptible degrees to listen to his 
conversation, which was at once “refined, copious, and instructive ! !” 
This at a moment’s stolen interview in the streets ! 

Apart from these slight blemishes, the “Oath of Allegiance” will 
amuse those who are fond of the bustling, mysterious, high-sounding 
romance. The perplexity of the story imparts to it no small amount of 
interest, and the unravelling of mysteries, brings the story cleverly and 
skilfully to a satisfactory conclusion. 





THE TRIUMPH OF WOMAN.* 


Tus is a sparkling, magneto-mesmeric, story. Dr. Astercop, 
the celebrated German astronomer, is busy exploring the planet Neptune. 
The Christmas goose is ready, the guests are waiting, Mrs. Astercop is 
rampant, and the fair pres i suppliant ; but the astronomer is detained 
in his red worsted night-cap, by the rapid approach towards earth of a 
planetary body. The meteor descends upon the garden grass-plot. He 
(that is the meteor) is a person not fashionably attired, but strikingly 
elegant, and with very blue eyes. The planetarian (or man-meteor), 
steals the German language, by mesmeric process, from the astronomer’s 
brain, and is invited to supper. With a magnet he transforms the baser 
metals into gold, and with his blue eyes he wins the fair Angela’s heart. 
But during the repose of night, a peasant robs him of the magnet, the 
possession of which conferred the power of planetarian locomotion, leaving 
to him only the power of terrestrial locomotion. By virtue of this power, 
Zarah, the man-meteor, visits various European countries, in search of 
his talisman, supplying himself with languages and gold by the exercise 
of the same occult powers. At Gottingen he is, through woman’s prying, 
imprisoned for coining ; but the same woman’s heroism is rr to 
obtain his liberty. At Rotterdam he is beset by a buxom Dutch widow. 

In Paris he is delivered into the hands of robbers by a beautiful young 
ny in affliction. In the same city he saves a child in a conflagration, 
and is rewarded by being pilfered and arrested for want of a passport. 
In a village of France he becomes the accidental witness of a scene of 
fickleness, jealousy, and bloodshed. In Madrid, more blood and revenge. 
At Naples, husbands poisoned by their wives. At Constantinople, he 
sees females thrust into sacks, and lords of seraglios stifled beneath the 
Shawls and cushions of their own harem. At length the planetarian 
recovers his talisman in England, and wearied with the fickleness and 
frailties of the sex he hurries back to his own planet, where women have 


* The Triumph of Woman; a Christmas Story. By Charles Rowcroft. 
Parry and Co. ; 




















i however, convince him that 
rer se largely over their frailties ; and, like a fallen 
i , for the sake of Angela Astercop. 
of two Englishmen clinging to a 
three days and nights and not speaking to one another, because 
had not been introduced, and the description of the effect of the 
sight of an English newspaper, give internal evidence of a German 
to some portions at least, of this amusing Christmas story. 
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WILLIS’S POEMS.* 


Tuts is not an e moment for entering into a disquisition upon 

poetry of Wi He has obtained a European reputation. His 
claims as a poet have been recognised by the highest critical authorities, 
and there is no doubt that posterity will award to him a not inconsiderable 
share of fame, as one of the brightest ornaments of a dawning national 
literature. But we hasten with pleasure to announce this new edition of 
Mr. Willis’s poems, as a truly handsome specimen of Philadelphian paper, 
ty hy, binding, and illustration. Curious enough, as the author's 
religious poetry is decidedly the sweetest and the best, so the classical 
illustrations are infinitely superior to those which portray subjects of 
every-day life. The latter want natural ease. But apart from such 
trifling Eawbiske, the whole volume is a goodly and a sumptuous tome ; 
one that heralds forth the author’s beautiful versification in a dignified 
and decorous form, and in a manner that is highly creditable to the press 
of Philadelphia. 


5 





THE PICTORIAL BOOK OF BALLADS.+ 


“Wat hast here? Ballads?” Yes, and a most interesting col- 
lection, too, derived from familiar as well as ancient sources, from the 
Kempe Viser to Blackwood’s Magazine, from the “ Nut Browne 
Mayde” to the Rime of the Ancient Mariner. With the assistance of 
J. H. Dixon, Esq., an active and zealous member of the Percy Society, 
of J. O. Halliwell, Esq., of Thomas Wright, Esq., and others, the 
editor has been enabled to present the public with a choice epitome of 
the ballad literature of the country, profusely ornamented by Rowse and 
appropriate woodcuts, and sufficiently illustrated by notes and explanations, 
without any superfluous display of antiquarian accomplishments. 





NOTICE. 


We are obliged to omit notices of many books that have come to hand. 
Among others, “Henry Domville, the Younger Son ;” “The Reforma- 
tion in Europe,” by Cesare Canta ; “ Revelations of the Beautiful,” by 
Edwin Henry Burrington ; ‘Observations on Imitation,” by R. Snow, 
Esq. ; “ Charles Boner's Book ;” “ My Own Annual ;” “ Shakespeare's 
aggro J “The Family Jo: Miller;” “A Plot and a Peerage ;” 

c., &e., &e. 








* Poems of and a Years. By N.P. Willis. Illustrated by E. Leutze. 


by Aaa Hart, 
T Pictorial Book of Ballads, Traditional and Romantic. With Introduc- 
* tory Notices, Glossary, and Notes. Edited by J. S. Moore, Esq. 





